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Art.  I.  1.  Canstdcratioiis  tur  let  Princlpatix  Ewnemens  de  la  Jlvvolu* 
tlon  Frarifoise,  Ouvrage  Postumc  ife  Mad.  la  Baronne  dc  Staid, 
public  par  M.  le  Due  de  Broglie  ct  M.  le  Baron  A.  dc  Stail. 
Ed  trois  Tomes.  8vo.  pp.  1287*  London.  1818. 

2.  Considerations  on  the  Principal  Events  the  French  Revolu* 
tion,  See. 

^11 C  same  courage  and  patriotism  which,  at  one  tunc,  for<- 
**  bad  Madam F.  ns  Stael  the  pusillanimous  safety  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  exposed  her  afterwards  to  exile,  that  sole  honourable  dis* 
tinctioD  which  a  despotic  government  has  the  power  to  confer ; 
and  now,  the  frank  expression  of  this  courage  and  of  this 

fatriotism  brings  her  writings  to  seek  a  home  among  strangers.* 
f  these  volumes  are  not  formally  exiles  from  France,  the  spirit 
I  they  breathe  and  the  doctrines  they  defend,  lead  them,  like 
!  emigrants,  to  seek  shelter  in  England. 

I  Without  giving  ground  to  the  charge  of  an  unworthy  attempt 
to  flatter  the  national  vanity,  the  worx  before  us,  like  the  other 
productions  of  the  same  pen,  exhibits  numberless  indications  of 
\  the  Author's  anxiety  to  win  the  favour  of  the  English  public. 

I  Mad.  de  Stael  seems  to  have  felt,  that  an  English  fame,  even 
i  lubtractiog  all  the  disadvantage  of  being  read  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  or  the  still  greater  disadvantage  of  being  read  in  trans¬ 
lations*,  was  vastly  more  valuable  and  gratifying  than  that 
which  her  own  country  could  afford. 


•  Of  the  English  translation  of  these  volumes,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  better  than  what  we  have  seen  of  some  other  of  Mad.  de 
StseTi  works.  It  conveys,  however,  nothing  beyond  the  naked  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  thought;  and  will  give  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  vigour, 
the  spirit,  and  the  grace  of  the  Author  s  style.  To  do  justice  to  these 
qualities  of  her  wntings,  would,  we  acknowledge,  be  a  difficult  task : 
hlad.  de  Stael  roust  be  read  in  French.  Wc  do  not  profess  to  have 
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In  t'iict,  uitliont  referring  in  this  instance  to  the  feebb  I 
jenIoiisii>s  of  its  government,  there  is  not  at  present  in  Franct  I 
a  liierury  aremi  for  a  writer  like  Mad.  de  Stael :  that  country,  I 
it  may  he  safely  atlirmed,  is  deficient,  at  once,  in  the  taste,  the  1 
piditical  tramiuillity,  and  the  public  virtue,  which  are  essentiil 
to  the  just  a))preciatiun  of  these  volumes.  Considered  inertly 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  character  of  the  style  is,  wesusjiect, 
too  strouiT,  too  serious,  to  he  mueli  read  in  France ;  too  sparingly 
set  oH*  with  those  llashy  axioms,  more  witty  (hien  tournes)  that 
true,  which  have  serluced  even  the  most  vigorous  of  the  French 
thinkers  from  the  path  of  steady  and  laborious  iiupiiry.  Nor 
do  we  think  this  work  has  more  favour  to  hope  for  in  its  political 
character.  After  all  they  have  suffered,  the  French  seem  still  a 
prey  to  the  fatuity  of  mistaking  the  well-/>o/irefi  dogmas  of 
power,  for  the  maxims  of  good  government,  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  permanent  and  obvious  principles  of  political  wisdom, 
for  the  mere  acerbities  of  a  dlsappuintt^l  party.  They  must 
yet  learu  from  experience,  before  they  can  be  taught  by  hooka. 
One  might  converse  on  political  questions,  says  Mad.  de  Stael, 
to  better  purpose  with  an  Knglish  farmer,  than  with  the  greater 
part  even  of  the  best  informed  men  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Continent. 

In  bringing  these  highly  interesting  volumes  before  oar 
readers,  we  cannot  forbear  at  the  outset  to  direct  their  attentM 
to  the  considerations,  full  of  instruction,  suggested,  not  merely 

collated  the  translation  with  the  original,  except  in  a  few  paasaget; 
but  in  these  we  have  observed  several  instimccs  in  which  the  sense  is 
imperfectly  understood  or  mistaken.  Many  sentences  are  obscured 
by  rendering  altcrrr^  and  altvrSy  alter ^  and  altered^  or  changed: 
wnere,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  it  means  changed  for  the  worse, 
or  deteriorated.  is  translated  egotism,  instead  of  selfish¬ 

ness,  &c.  Many  idioms  are  too  literally  rendered,  and -some  evident 
errors  of  the  non,  or  of  the  press,  in  the  French,  are  preserved  in  the 
translation:  thus,  W  iit.  p.  413.  *  Quant  aux  nobles  qui  sentent  que 
los  privileges  dc  I’aristocratic  doivent  a  present  s’appuyer  sur  le 
de^otisme  que  jadis  iU  servoient  a  Vimitcr^  on  peut  dire,’  &c.  it 
neither  French  nor  sense  :  it  sliould  clearly  be,  d  limiter :  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  adhered  to  the  error  in  spite  of  grammar  and  sense, 
saying,  •  Which  they  sought  to  imitate.*  V\  i.  p.  33.  ‘  Quel  est  Fhomine 
de  genie,  qui  se  soil  entnidn  dire  la  centieme  partic  dcs  (*loges  pro¬ 
digals  aux  rois  les  plus  mediocrcs  ?’  Which  is  translated,  ‘  What  man 
of  talent*  ha?  ever  been  heard  to  otter  the  hundredth  part  of  tlw 
pr  iiscH  lavished  on  the  weakest  princes  ?’  The  intention  of  this 
sentence  will  surely  puzzle  the  knglish  reader.  JSI^na^er  is  ofie® 
reiidvTi-d  to  »iow-7gr,  instead  of  to  spare,  or  economize.  Should  jh® 
trar.siuion  go  ilvau^^h  the  press  a  sccoud  time,  it  might  be  greatly 
impr  )vcd  by  a  ouivful  revi*ion. 
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tirr  rircmnsfaiicc  ol  their  ua  it  wro,  hequealliot^  to  the 

Hhti^h  ptihlic,  but  especially,  by  the  strikin2^  contrast  in  whicli 
they  Maud  to  the  contemporaneous  issues  of  the  Freneli  press. 
In  the  soundness  of  her  politic.il  principles,  in  elevated  and 
nehle  freedom  of  sentiment,  in  vi^nir  of  thought,  in  spirit  and 
ricliness  of  style,  Mad.  de  l!>tatd  is  not  distinguished  uinoii!^ 
rom|»etitors ;  she  stands  alone.  Her  fume,  as  n  writer,  cmilil 
not  have  bet'ii  so  much  endaii'^ered  by  the  number  and  merit  of 
her  rivals,  in  what  soever  she  mif^ht  have  been  placed,  as  it 
>effns  now  to  he,  by  the  intellectual  desolation  with  which  she 
b*  surronmled.  'riie  reputation  that  would  have  maintained  its 
Instre  amid  the  splendours  of  any  pcrioil,  seems  in  danj^er  of 
bfinij  buried  beneath  the  ruins  anion^  which  it  has  appeared. 

That  portion  of  the  abtindant  intellectual  produce  of  Prance, 
whicli  estraped  the  revolutionary  sickle,  has  since  been  well 
tnwl  in  the  dust,  umier  let^itimate  and  illet^itimate  heels. 
Except  the  inj^miiity  of  servility,  all  has  been  crushed  that  was 
not  extcrmiiiafed.  Piittinq;  aside  works  trcatiiii;  of  the  phy- 
»irid  s>cienct»s,  to  the  provr'ciition  of  which  an  os|>ecial  stimulus 
was  ^iven  during  the  imperial  government,  ns  well  as 
those  volumes  whose  value  is  chiefly  tlocumentary,  it  may  ho 
athfincd,  (hat  since  the  moral  and  mental  extinction  of  France, 
in  the  year  1793,  scarcely  a  work  has  been  produced  in  that 
munfi7,  which  will  survive  its  day,  or  claim  a  place  for  the 
|»rrsent  f^eneration  in  the  re^;ards  of  posterity.  Meafi;re  transla¬ 
tions  of  German  and  Enjjlish  popular  writers,  yiidd  to  the 
French,  at  present,  a  sort  of  literary  moonlit^t;  and  even 
these  beams  hare  been  shorn  by  the  ilUbcral  prelection  of 
|»olice. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  correctness 
or  the  aberrations  of  the  public  taste,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  vigour  of  the  Krurlish  press  has  been  very  ocpiably  sns- 
tiineil,  from  the  ]>crioil  of  our  civil  wars  to  the  present  time. 
Neither  the  quiescence  usually  consequent  on  an  oi^e  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  turbulence,  nor  the  degrading;  licentiousness  which 
followed  u|)on  the  conquest  of  Puritanism,  prevailed  toTXtinguish 
the  national  mind.  The  almost  incalculable  bulk  of  indillerent 
writing  which  flows  from  the  press  every  day,  instead  of  indi- 
titting  the  decline  of  this  vigonr,  alfonls  the  most  substantial 
proof  of  its  continued  activity.  This  mountain  of  printed  pajMjr, 
^massed,  scattered,  and  replaced  every  vear,  viewcil  in  com¬ 
parison  with  our  limited  population,  arfbrds  a  most  striking 
admeasnroment  of  that  unexampled  quantum  of  reading  and 
thinking,  of  which  it  is  both  the  cause  and  the  consequence, 
llooks  supply,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  fictitious  want,  and  fictitious 
wants  can  he  maintained  in  activity  only  by  a  sufficient  and 
renovated  stimulus.  It  is  not  the  mass  of  mediocrity,  we  may 
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lie  assuret),  that  can  yield  this  stimulus,  but  solely  the  mofs 
puni^ent  particles  of  original  talent,  %vhich,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  are  incessantly  concocted  within  that  luaai. 
Writers  produce  readers,  and  readers,  writers,  reciprocally; 
and  much,  uo  doubt,  of  an  iidluence  that  is  purely  commercial, 
enters  into  all  this  reading  and  writing ;  but  the  spring  of 
all  tliis  movement  lies  beyotfd  the  circle  which  the  func* 
lion  of  traders  cun  materially  aOect.  And  if  the  litenry 
aspect  of  England  and  that  of  France  are  widely  dissimilar,  it  is 
not  to  the  capital,  the  skill,  or  the.  enterprise  of  a  certain  onler  o( 
merchants  in  the  one  countrv,  and  the  deficiencies  of  these  dr- 
cumstances  in  the  other,  that  we  must  trace  the  difference.  But 
if  proof  were  wanting  that  our  literary  prosjierity  is  the  result 
of  causes  that  have  no  aflinity  with  matters  of  vulgar  calcu* 
lation,  that  proof  would  be  afforded  by  the  fresh  and  renovated 
fame  of  the  great  writers  of  the  past  age.  Our  standard  classics 
are  not  reprinted  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  our  need  of  books, 
but  because  the  taste  which  calls  for  them  again  and  agaia, 
continues  to  be  propagated  and  maintained  among  us  by  tbs 
iulluence  of  contemporary  genius. 

The  comparative  condition  of  literature  in  France,  would 
excite  more  attention  and  surprise,  if  it  were  not  obscured  from 
the  view  by  the  greater  prominence  of  political  objects. 

Truth  and  morality  have  been  signally  avenged  upon  tbs 
Encyclopedists.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  abundant  refutatioa 
which  their  false  principles  have  received,  nor  to  the  odium 
in  some  measure  unjustly  attached  to  their  names,  as  the  sup- 
|M>8ed  first  movers  in  a  scene  of  unexampled  horror.  There  is 
something  more  pungent,  and  more  appropriate  in  the  terrestrial 
punishment  which  bus  fallen  upon  them.  Their  fame,  the  ooa 
go<l  of  their  idolatry,  dearer  to  them  than  the  blood  and  souli 
of  a  people, — their  fame  has  been  left  to  fade  and  to  die  in  that 
intellectual  decadence  which  has  been  the  proper  result  of 
their  own  eflorts.  The  places  that  once  knew  them,  have  not 
been  since  occupied  by  that  genius,  which,  in  keeping  alivt 
public  taste,  preserves  and  extends  the  admiration  of  preceding 
talent.  W  hat,  in  fact,  are  the  splendid  results  of  genius,  butio 
much  worm-eaten  paper,  if  the  generation  into  whose  handt 
they  are  committed,  forgets  to  think  and  to  feel }  An  age  db- 
tinguishetl  for  its  taste  and  genius,  if  it  be  succeeded  by  a  marked 
decline  in  these  respects,  instead  of  deriving  from  tliis  dete¬ 
rioration  the  advantage  of  a  foil,  finds,  in  truth,  a  sepulchre  for 
its  glory.  The  postliumous  renown  of  the  past  age,  aggran¬ 
dises  upon  the  rival  merit  of  the  present.  It  is  the  breath  of 
genius,  not  that  of  dulness,  which  inspires  the  trumpet  of  fame. 

But  the  great  writers  who  ^peered  to  usher  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  are  yet  read  in  France,  a  hey  arc,  it  Is  true,  found  in  the 


I  binds  eTen  of  the  lowest  of  tlie  people:  but  are  their  names 
repeated  to  us  from  year  to  year,  in  tl»e  eulogies  of  men  whose 
c  personal  merit  commands  the  admiration  of  their  country^  and 
of  Europe?  And  as  to  this  rabble  fame,  it  is  sufficiently 
apparent,  that  the  abundant  licentiousness  of  the  writing  in 
question,  is  the  real  condiment  of  their  preservation.  These 
writers,  however,  though  they  may  continue  to  be  read  in 
great  measure  as  the  substitutes  for  contcni|>oraneous  com¬ 
positions,  are  inevitably  sinking  in  the  stagnancy  of  the  national 
intellect.  The  prevailing  ignorance  on  all  subjects  connccttKl 
with  moral,  theological,  and  political  science,  the  destitution 
of  the  higher  kinds  of  literary  talent,  the  ineptitude  of  the 
educated  classes  to  the  severer  studies  and  the  more  laborious 
pursuits  of  learning,  and  the  frivolous  servility  or  Gothic  fero¬ 
city  of  the  people,  afford  altogether  an  element,  u|)on  which 
nothing  can  be  reared  or  sustained  but  the  gross  and  palpable 
I  reputation  of  the  soldier.  Should  the  intellectual  retrogression 
of  France  not  be  arrested,  the  very  genius  and  power  of  its 
L  j  illustrious  writers  will,  ere  long,  make  their  works  appear  too 
[  I  elevated,  too  arduous  for  perusal :  not  even  their  exquisite  obsce- 
nity  will  be  able  to  redeem  them  from  oblivion  ;  the  same  eorn- 
i  modity  will  not  fail  to  be  furnished  in  a  shape  less  forroidablo 
.  to  tlie  prurient  imbecility  of  the  public  mind. 

1  \  To  suppose  that  any  degree  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,,  or  of 
L  moderation,  on  the  part  of  the  Encyclopedists  and  their  com- 
!  fi  pinions,  could  have  averteil  the  Revolution,  must  imply  at  once 

in  absurd  overrating  of  the  actual  or  possible  influence  of  these 

2  writers,  and  a  wilful  forgetfulness  of  the  peojdc’s  intolerable 

/|  wrongs.  Hut  had  they  been  contented  modestly  to  follow  tho 

J  Intimations  of  a  sound  philosophy,  (not  altogether  unknown 

3  in  their  time,)  cs|)ecially  had  they  respected  the  permanence  of 

j  tlie  first  and  obvious  principles  of  the  moral  and  social  systems, 

and  thus  endeavoured  to  raise  their  degraded  countrymen  from 
[  I  the  dust,  by  imparting  to  them  the  manageable  strength  of 
health,  instead  of  the  wild  force  of  delirium,  who  can  say  that 
I  revolution  of  a  more  gradual  and  mitigated  character  mighi 
not  have  taken  place  ?  that  the  successive  despotisms  which 
have  swept  before  diem  almost  all  that  is  good  and  great, 

II  might  not  have  been  resisteil,  and  such  a  portion  of  reasonable 

I  liberty  wrested  from  |>owcr,  as  would  have  trained  the  people, 
I  in  time,  to  demand  the  whole  ? 

It  may  excite  surprise,  that  Mad,  de  Stael  should  not  for- 
I  mally  and  distinctly  have  included  among  the  topics  of  her 
I  ^ork,  the  supposed  influence  of  the  infidel  writers,  upon  the  origin 
|i  and  course  of  the  Revolution ;  hut  this  subject  would  have 
I  involved  questions,  u|>on  which,  perhaps,  her  opinions  and 
I  convictions  were,  at  least,  indistinct.  Whatever  may  have  boei| 
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I  lie  oc  casion  ut*  the  apparent  oinission,  she  is  audieiently  ei« 
pticU  with  res|M*ct  to  the  present  literary  condition  of  Fraooe, 

I  he  following  passages  relate,  it  is  true,  professedly  to  the 
period  of  the  imperial  government :  there  is  no  evidence,  lu>v* 
ever,  to  prove,  that  any  material  change  has  taken  place  since  its 
Mihversion.  A  nominal,  and  we  grant,  in  some  measure  a  ml 
extension  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has  been  accorded  to  the 
French  ;  hut  no  one  will  maintain  that  there  is  that  kind  or 
degree  of  liberty  of  publication,  whieii  elicits,  and  which,  tot 
greater  extent  than  is  often  imagined,  is  essential  to  vigour  of 
thinking.  A  government  not  yet  established  in  the  opinion  aod 
wishes  of  the  })cople,  may,  to  conciliate  that  opinion,  withilnw 
a  portion  of  the  visibility  of  restraint ;  this  apparent  withdraw- 
ment,  however,  rests  upon  a  cunviuition  with  good  behaviour, 
tacit  indeed,  butjierfeetly  well  understood.  'I’he  censorship  of  tbe 
press,  if,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  hasceasisl  to  be,  in  the  langua^ 
of  the  law,  damnum  faclutUy  still  exercises  the  whole  of  iti 
jrernicious  intluence  over  (he  public  ir/md,  as  damnum  infeclwm. 
Nor  is  ii,  we  may  say,  within  the  power  of  the  French  govern* 
ment,  to  concialo  that  kind  of  liberty,  (real  liberty,  indeed,  is 
never  conceded  J  w  hich  alone  could  resuscitate  the  genius  of 
lire  people.  The  mere  licence  that  must  still  he  viewed  as  I 
grace  of  siicli  and  such  men,  will  liifler  little,  in  its  actual 
influence,  from  (lie  most  complete  system  of  constraint.  It  la  not 
simply  libtTty,  hut  rather  a  high  and  tranquillizing  faith  in  tbe 
itermaneuco  of  liberty,  that  produces  the  intrinsic  disparity 
between  tree  men  and  slaves. 

'  This  police,  for  which  language  afforda  no  adequate  terms  of 
contempt— no  terms  wide  enough  to  separate  between  an  honeW 
man,  and  him  who  would  penetrate  such  a  den,  this  police  was  tho 
instrument  to  wliieh  Bonaparte  had  committed  the  direction  of  the 
public  mind  in  France.  And  truly,  when  the  liberty  of  the  preii 
no  longer  exists*  and  when  the  censorship,  m»t  contented  with  mere 
restraint,  assumes  to  dictate  to  a  whole  people  what  sliall  be  their 
opinion  ujmn  politics — religion — manners — books— individuals,  into 
wnat  condition  mutt  a  nation  fail,  that  has  no  other  aliment  fsr 
thought,  than  what  is  permitted  or  prepared  by  despotic  authority! 
It  cannot  then  excite  surprise,  that  literature  and  criticism  haft 
fallen  into  a  state  of  such  entire  decay  in  France.  It  is  not»  car* 
tainly,  that  the  French  are  inferior  to  their  neighbours  in  talent,  or 
natural  aptitude  to  study  :  in  answer  to  such  a  supposition,  it  were 
enough  to  appeal  to  the  success  with  which  they  continue  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  sciences,  and  learning*— two  branches  of  study',  it  must 
be  observed,  which  have  no  atfinity  with  political  speculation  ;  while 


*  This  can  only  relate  to  certain  antiquarian  researches.  MatLile 
Staid  herself,  elsewhere  regrets  the  general  decline  of  clasiicsl 
instruction,  and  the  want  of  taste  for  what  is  properly  termed  Uaming* 
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that 


flowers.  It  seaaiid 
than  that  of  couati^ 


ppoted  that  we  were  living  beneath  a  canopv  of 
lat  there  was  no  employment  more  worthy  tl 
the  movements  of  royal  and  imperial  feet,  and  of  repeating  ^ 
gracious  words  their  Majesties  and  their  Highnesses  had  deigned  to 
Jet  drop  upon  the  heads  of  their*  prostrate  subjects.  Was  it  tlm 
that  it  behoved  men  of  letters — the  sovereigns  of  the  world  of  though 

KaKova  in  r  JiA  nrpftAnn«  nf  nnatpriVv 


to  behave  in  the  presence  of  posterity  I 

«VVe  must,  as  >ve  have  introduced  this  topic,  go  on  to  quote 
another  paragraph  from  this  chapter  on  the  state  of  literaturo 
in  France  under  Bonaparte;  and  although  Mad.  de  Sta^fi 
primary  design  is  here  to  exhibit  the  character  of  his  despotism, 
in  doing  so,  she  displays  the  actual  national  degradation  it  hii 
produced. 

*  Some  persons,  however,  attempted  publication  under  the  ccnso^ 
ship  of  the  police :  what  was  the  consequence  ?  A  persecution,  liks 
that  which  forced  me  to  fly  through. Moscow,  in  seeking  an  asylum  i 
in  England.  Palm,  the  bookseller,  was  shot  in  Germany,  becaoii 
he  would  not  name  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  he  had  printed.  And 
if  more  frequent  instances  of  proscription  cannot  be  adduced,  it  ii 
only  because  such  w  as  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  despotism,  that  it 
accomplished  the  prevention  of  resistance :  it  was  obeyed,  like  the 
terrible  appointments  of  nature — sickness  and  death.  Nor  was  it 
merely  to  unlimited  severities  that  one  was  exposed  under  this  per* 
severing  tyranny.  No  literary  reputation  could  be  enjoyed  in  a 
country,  where  journals,  as  numerous  as  under  a  free  government, 
and  yet  all  bound  to  hold  the  same  language,  harass^  you  with 
their  pleasantries,  according  to  order.  For  my  own  part,  1  have 
been  tlie  burden  of  the  song  with  the  French  journalists  during  the 
last  fit\eon  years — a  northern  melancholy — the  perfectibility  of 
mankind — the  spirit  of  romance — the  muse  of  Germany. 

*  The  yoke  of  authority,  and  the  spirit  of  imitation,  were  imposed 
upon  literature,  in  the  same  way  as  the  official  journal  dictate  the 
articles  of  faith  in  matters  of  politics.  The  nice  instinct  of  dea* 
potisni  enabled  the  agents  of  the  literary  police  to  perceive,  thM 
originality  in  the  manner  of  writing  might  conduct  to  independenoe 
of  character ;  and  that  due  care  must  be  taken,  not  to  suffer  the 
introduction  of  English  and  German  books  into  Paris,  lest  the  French 
writers,  in  following  the  rules  of  taste,  should  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  countries  where  it  has  not  been 

checked  by  civil  commotions . What  a  style  is  that  which  beari 

the  seal  of  the  |>olice  I  Affer  tills  arrogance,  afker  this  baseness,  if 
one  chanced  to  read  the  productions  of  American  or  English  writerii 

the  speeches  of  public  men  who,  in  addressing  their  fellowii 
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*  *  £st*cc  ainsi  que  les  hommes  de  lettrcs,  que  les  magistrate  de  la 
pens^e  doivent  se  conduire  en  presence  de  la  post^rit^  *  Was  it 
thus  that  men  of  letters,  and  magistrates  capable  of  thought^  should 
have  conducted  themselves  in  the  presence  ot  posterity  V  The  hifia 
ef  the  English  Translator  makes  him  frequently  blunder  thus. 
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Hut  when  the  aiaiiis  oT  the  hlood  of  the  IVotestanta  bit  9 
scarcely  di:^)»|>ean'ci  fruiu  the  highways  of  France,  he  id«k  ■ 
add :  jjl 

tpahuortf  le  meurire^  eat  le  t^eau  du  niensonge.  ■ 

La  Hmri§4i  ■ 

*  The  antiquated  suprrgtitions  of  cardinal  Fleury.  the  ridiculon  I 
quarreN  between  the  purliainent  and  the  archbkhop  of  I'arU,  relative  I 
to  the  Otlietsdf  conjestinn,  the  convuUionists,  the  JanseniDU,  and  the  I 
Jeauits,  all  theae  puerile  contentions,  which  were  yet  of  enou|h  I 
importance  to  cost  olood,  produced  in  Voltaire  the  conviction*  tha  I 
religious  intolerance  was  yet  to  be  feared  in  France.  The  trials  of  I 
Colas,  of  Sirven,  of  the  chevalier  de  la  Barre,  contirmed  him  in  this  I 
apprehension ;  ond  the  enactments  against  the  Protestants,  exhibited  I 
still  all  the  barbarity  that  liad  been  given  to  them  by  the  revocatioi  I 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  1  pretend  not  to  justify  Voltaire  and  the  other  I 
writers  of  the  time  who  liave  followed  the  same  track ;  but  it  rouit  bt  I 
conceded,  that  irritable  temperaments,  (and  all  men  of  talent  are  ini*  I 
table,)  experience,  almost  always,  a  sort  of  irresistible  impulse  to  f 
attack  the  stronger  party:  (VVas  it  this  impulse,  which  guided 
Voltaire  in  his  siding  with  the  Komifh  Church,  against  the  drogooeid 
and  silenced  Protestants  ? )  in  all  this,  one  only  recognises  thi 
impulsion  of  a  sanguine  and  ardent  mind.  VVe  have  cx|>crieDced, 
during  the  Revolution,  only  the  evils  of  infidelity,  und  of  the  ruffitt 
riolence  with  which  it  wus  endeavoured  to  be  propngaU  d.  But  tht 
same  generous  sentiments  which  inspired  detestation  'at  the  pro* 
teription  of  the  clergy,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
inspired  also,  ftfiy  years  before,  the  hatred  of  intolerance.  Actiosi 
anil  w  ritings  should  be  judged  of,  according  to  their  date.’ 

The  voliitnes  before  us,  altliougli  tliey  contribute  but  littls 
directly  to  the  niateriuls  of  history,  will  unquestionably  be  con- 
widereA  as  of  high  value  in  guiding  and  aiding  the  labours  o( 
future  historians.  The  pledge  of  impartiality  is  presented  to 
poHteriiy,  in  the  iniiications,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  nobis 
niiiiil  ;  an  imjiartialitv  •whit'b  secures,  if  not  the  eorrecluesa,  at 
least  the  coii'^isfency  of  opinion,  where  it  is  endangered  by  lb* 
interference  of  personal  feelings.  The  tranquillity  that  so. muck 
disiinguishes  elevated  from  vulgar  miiuU,  is  Uw  highly  esteemed 
by  him  who  |K)S9i  S'*eH  it,  to  be  bartered  for  the  petty  gratifict* 
lions  of  temper  which  seiluce  inferior  judgciueots. 

‘  It  is  niy  ambition  to  speak  of  the  period  in  which  we  have  lived, 
as  though  it  were  already  iu  the  distance.  Enlightened  men,  who  ia 
thought  are  contemporary*  with  future  ages,  will  judge  whether  I 
have  actually'  attained  that  impartiality  to  which  1  lutve  aspired.* 

1  be  impartiality  of  Mad.  de  Stael,  is,  besides,  guaranteed 
by  the  character  ol  her  other  writings :  we  are  speaking,  he  it 
rcmemhereci,  of  her  pbilcsopbical  superiority  to  party  prejudice, 
not  of  the  entire  correctness  of  her  report.  Men  occupied 
throughout  their  lives,  aloiosi  exclusively,  with  a  single  class  of 
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aitbou^li  tlio^  obj(H;i8  be  ttp|)areiUly  oi‘  tbo  kiiul  to 
rArry  tlie  thoughts  arouml  the  widest  range,  are  rarely  ibunil 
uiitiiinU'cl  by  some  species  of  mtellectual  vulgarity,  or  free 
from  some  crooked  aud  contracting  iniiiiences.  Mere  public 
iiRMi,  and  iiiCie  political  writers,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
);iviiig  their  evidenoe  upon  human  atfairs,  competent  only  to 
report  on  the  matters  of  their  craft,  and  to  retire.  There  is 
iiuierd,  one  object  of  thought,  which  can  engross  the  attention 
nilliout  vulgarizing  the  mind :  but  putting  aside  the  intlucnce 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  it  is  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  inspired 
by  the  objects  that  people  tlie  tran(|uil  regions  of  intellect, 
which  alone  can  give  a  high  elevation  to  the  mind,  or  iude- 
jk  iidencc  aud  serenity  to  the  judgement.  Mad.  dc  Sta<;l,  though 
bhe  lived  amid  the  littleness  ot  the  great  world,  could  respire 
tlie  rare  atmosphere  of  high  intelloctual  ground ;  and  she  had 
this  advantage  for  n  comprehensive  judgement,  that  she  de¬ 
scends  from  her  ordinary  sphere  of  thoufpit,  when  she  comes  to 
s)>cak  of  the  accidents  of  the  social  system. 

If  wc  adiriu  Mad.  de  Stall’s  freedom  from  narrow  prejudices, 
we  do  not  promise  tiie  philosophical  reader,  that  he  will  find  in 
lliese  volumes,  the  higher  order  of  abstractions,  relative  to  tlie 
constitution  and  the  disorders  of  society.  There  is  a  sense,  uo 
doubt,  in  which  the  epithet,  a  profound  thinker,  so  favourite  a 
one  uUli  Mad.  de  Staid,  may  justly  he  claimed  for  her  ;  hut  her 
depth  of  refliK^tion  has  little  in  it  of  the  purely  pliilosopbical 
action  of  the  mind  :  it  is  not  an  ascending  from  individual 
being,  hut  an  ahitr;\ction  from  tliat  which  is  obvious  in  thought, 
and  common  in  modes  of  feeling.  She  penetrates,  indeed, 
lx*n«*:ilh  the  surface  of  things ;  but  it  is  in  pursuit  of  those 
intlisiinct,  ineffable,  and  endless  relations  between  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  the  affections,  which  may  he  discovered  or  fancied 
in  the  abysses  of  the  heart.  She  seeks  rather  to  paint  the 
interesting  forms  and  thousand  attitudes  of  our  passible  being, 
than  to  anatomize  the  subject  of  them.  Her  enthusiasm  deligtits 
in  the  unphilosophical  multiplicity  of  existence,  and  would 
soon  be  chilled  by  the  poor  catalogue  of  strictly  abstract  truths. 

Hut  notwithstanding  her  enthusiasm,  and  her  taste  for  the 
inscrutable  and  the  recondite  in  sentiment,  the  writings  of 
Mad.  de  Stae!  exhibit  a  fund  of  good  sense.  The  masculine 
vigour  of  her  mind,  the  genuineness  of  her  feelings,  as  well  as 
her  knowledge  of  the  world,  preserved  her  from  sinking  into 
those  imbecile  and  incoherent  puerilities,  which  the  great  talents 
of  certain  writers  have  just  enabled  them  to  redeem  from  un- 
niixed  contempt.  She  approaches  however,  at  times,  too  near 
to  the  unintelligibleness  of  very  fine  writing. 

The  nature  of  the  work  precludes  the  cxjicctatlon  that  It 
should  present  frequent  instances  of  the  more  characteristic 
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cbann<i  of  the 'Author's  talent;  if,  howeyer,  it  exhibits  less  q( 
her  exquisite  tact  in  matters  of  sentiment,  a  quality  of  hd 
writio^H  the  utility  of  which  is  perhaps  questionable,  there  ii 
a  full  display  of  her  eloquence,  in  the  indignant  scorn  she  directs 
against  this  modern  Machiavelism — the  leading  genius  of  the 
Revolution — the  base  cleverness  of  immorality — the  true  demon, 
contempt  of  humanity,  which  has  so  widely  tnimple<1  u|>od  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  men  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Slad.  de  Stael's  primary  object  in  giving  her  ConsideratioM 
to  the  world,  was  certainly  to  exculpate  and  explain  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  her  father,  and  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  hit 
private  character.  Her  second  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
produce  the  conviction,  that  the  establishment  of  the  Engii^ 
constitution  in  France,  could  alone  give  repose  to  the  agitatioM 
of  that  country,  and  to  the  fears  of  Europe;  and  her  third, 
to  expose  and  to  stigmatize  the  despotism  which  has  so  oearty 
annihilated  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the  political  being 
of  the  French  |>eople. 

*  1  had,*  ahe  says,  *  commenced  this  work  with  the  intention  to 
confine  myself  to  the  examination  of  the  administration  and  politkil 
writings  of  my  father.  But  as  I  advanced,  I  was  led  by  my  subject 
itself  to  retrace,  on  the  one  hand,  the  principal  events  oi  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  and  on  the  other,  the  picture  of  England,  as  a  justificatioa 
of  the  opinion  of  M.  Necker,  relative  to  the  political  institutions  of 
that  country.  The  plan  of  my  work  having  thus  enlarged  itidf 
under  my  hand,  it  seemed  to  me,  that.  I  was  bound  to  change  the  title 
of  it,  although  1  had  not  changed  its  object.  There  will  remaia, 
nevertheless,  in  these  volumes,  more  details  respecting  my  father, 
and  myself,  than  I  should  have  introduced,  if  I  had,  from  the  first, 
contemplated  the  subject  under  a  more  general  point  of  view.  But 
perhaps,  aAer  all,  the  recital  of  particular  inciuents  exhibits  in  the 
surest  way  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times  which  one  aims  to 
describe.* 

No  parts  of  this  work  will  be  read  with  more  interest,  tbu 
those  which  contain  sketches  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Revolution :  none  of  these  representations,  not  even  that  of 
Necker,  are  formal  and  elaborate  delineations.  If  in  some 
instances  there  srems  to  be  a  kind  blindness  towards  errors,  oo 
where  can  we  accuse  Mad.  de  Stael  of  malignant  exaggeratioo. 
To  (he  abhorrent  leaders  of  Jacobinism,  with  one  exception,  she 
makes  but  a  passing  allusion.  Even  the  demands  of  history 
cannot  detain  the  impatience  of  a  noble  mind  beyond  the  briefed 
reference  to  unmixed  depravity.  She  withholds  not  her  en¬ 
thusiasm,  due  to  his  talents,  in  speaking  of  her  father's  great 
political  opponent — Mirabeau.  And  if,  in  one  instance,  she 
exhibits  at  length  a  character  without  a  single  point  of  relief, 
she  betrays  none  of  the  timidity  of  the  calumniator,  who  fears  to 
be  crushed  under  the  revulsion  of  bis  own  lie.  She  seems,  os 
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the  contraryi  to  be  insnired  abore  tbe  querulousness  of  a  feeble 
irriution,  by  the  confidence  that  her  representation  is  supported, 
DOW,  by  the  feeling^s  of  all  unbiassed  and  honourable  minds; 
and  that  when  the  perverse  hypocrisies  of  party  are  for|^tten, 
her  jiid^LMncnt  will  nut  coincide  with  the  unanimous  detestation 
of  jKHterity. 

We  shall  present  our  readers,  many  of  whom  will  probablj 
not  see  the  original  work,  with  several  of  Mad.  de  Statifs 
portraits,  and  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  admirable  man  who  is 
ihe  hero  of  the  work. 

The  praises  of  a  jieople  deficient  in  sound  principle,  even 
should  tliey  be  sustained,  must  distort  and  injure  the  legitimate 
ivpututiuii  of  a  virtuous  man.  And  when,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  these  indiscriminating  praises  give  place  to 
the  slanders  and  insinuations  of  party,  it  may  happen,  that  the 
slander  proves  immortal,  and  the  praise  expires.  The  character 
of  Necker  has  certainly  been  obscured;  but  it  is  one  which 
claims  to  be  understood. 

*  M.  Nccker,  citizen  of  the  republic  of  Geneva,  liad,  from  liii 
childhood,  applied  himself  to  literary  pursuits  with  the  greatest 
diligence ;  and  when  he  was  called  by  his  situation  to  devote  himaelf 
to  the  affairs  of  commerce  and  finance,  his  early  taste  for  letters 
mingled  always  elevated  sentiments  and  philosophical  considerations, 
in  his  view,  with  the  actual  interests  of  life.  Mad.  Necker,  who 
was  certainly  one  of  the  best  informed  women  of  her  time,  numbered 
io  her  society  the  most  illustrious  talents  which  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  rich  in  distinguished  men,  could  afford.  But  the  extremo 
severity  of  her  principles,  rendered  her  inaccessible  to  any  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  enlightened  creed,  in  the  profession  of  which  il 
wu  her  happiness  to  be  reared.  Those  who  knew  her  will  attest, 
that  she  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  opinions  and  the  passions  of 
her  time,  without  ever  ceasing  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian,  as  fisr 
removed  in  her  rairit  from  irreligion,  as  from  intolerance.  The  same 
miy  be  said  of  M.  Necker.  Besides,  no  exclusive  system  could  re¬ 
commend  itself  to  his  mind.  A  leading  feature  of  his  character,  was 
prudence :  he  felt  no  pleasure  in  innovation,  for  its  own  sake ;  but 
neither  was  he  governed  by  those  prejudices  of  habit,  to  which  a 
superior  intellect  can  never  be  in  bondage.  The  first  of  his  writings, 
was  an  eulogium  of  Colbert,  which  obtained  the  prize  in  the  French 
icsdemy.  It  was  condemned  by  the  philosophists  of  the  day,  because 
the  autlior  had  not  yielded  an  entire  obedience,  on  the  subject  of 
commerce  and  finance,  to  the  system  which  it  was  then  attempted  to 
impoM  upon  men  like  a  matter  of  faith.  Already,  this  philosophical 
lantticism  had  made  its  appearance,  which  was  one  of  the  disorders 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  wished  to  accord  to  a  certain  set*of  prin* 
ciplM,  the  same  sort  of  absolute  and  unquestioncil  power,  which 
hitherto  was  arrogated  by  a  certain  set  of  men ;  but  we  must  allow  of 
nothing  exclusive  in  the  kingdom  of  tliought,  any  more  than  else- 
^here. 

•  To  a  courageoas  man,  like  M.  Nacker,  who  iras  determined 
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to  hive  ivcoume  to  it,  ccmiomT  aKine  odered  vast  resouroefs  towinh 
r«>-eiublishing  the  Hnnnces  in  France.  The  king,  although  loi 
lYTofiife  in  hit  pertonal  expentet,  was  by  temper  but  too  accetsibU  lo  I 
tho  toiicitationt  of  those  by  whom  he  wat  turroun<led.  The  graaa  I 
of  ail  kiiiiift,  in  ^plte  of  the  aiutierity,  in  tome  respecU,  of  hit  couiiucl, 
exceeded,  during  his  reign,  even  the  prodigality  of  Louit  XV, 
M.  Necker,  therefore,  believed  it  to  be  hit  tirst  duty  to  aim  at  the 
diminution  of  thct<€  grams,  as  affording  the  principal  remedy  for  the 
disorders  of  tim  state.  He  of  course  made  to  himself  an  abundance 
of  enemies  at  court,  and  among  all  who  were  connected  with  the 
adiniuUtratiun  of  the  finances.  Hut  he  went  through  his  duty.  The 
people  were  then  redneed  by  the  imposts  to  the  lowest  wretenodne#, 
of  which,  however,  no  one  but  M.  Necker  took  any  account ;  he  wai 
tke  first  to  publish .  and  to  succour  their  distress.  To  suffer  on  the 
account  oi'  those  whom  one  knows  not,  and  to  refuse  favours  to  th<ae 
whom  one  knows,  Wiis  a  piiinful  effort ;  but  it  was  an  imperious  du^ 
to  him,  who  luis  always  talum  conscience  for  his  guide. 

*  NL  Necker  determined  upon  no  mensuro  without  a  long  and 
careful  deliberation,  in  which  lie  consulted  by  turns,  his  conscieoce 
and  his  judgcmtMit,  but  never  his  personal  interest.  Mediutioo, 
with  him,  was  un  abstraction  from  individual  considerations;  and 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  public  conduct  on  different 
occasions,  liis  motives  must  not  he  sought  for  among  the  ordinary 
impulses  which  infiiicnce  the  actions  of  men:  where  others  arc  swayed 
by  passion,  he  wai  ruled  by  conscience.  It  was  the  very  compr^ 
hension  of  hit  understanding,  and  the  force  of  his  imagination,  which 
ex|K)scd  him  at  times  to  the  pains  of  indecision :  he  was,  moreover, 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  regrets,  and  in  all  cases  but  too  ready  to 
indulge  in  groundless  self-reproaches.  These  noble  infirmities  of  ha 
temperament,  had  rendered  his  subjection  to  the  rule  of  conscicncs 
the  more  entire ;  and  it  was  alone  from  a  reference  to  this  rule,  ihil 
he  derived  decision  fur  the  present,  and  tranquillity  for  the  past 
Whoever  examines  the  public  conduct  of  Necker  with  Impar¬ 
tiality,  wilt  discover  in  its  minutest  details,  the  influence  of  viituoui 
principle:  this,  perhaps,  amounts  to  a  confession  tb«a  he  was  not • 
statesman ;  at  any  ratc/ff  he  be  blamed  in  this  cliaracter,  it  is  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  conscience  that  his  errors  must  be  attributed.  It  wai 
his  profound  conviction,  that  moral  principle  is  even  more  essential 
in  public,  than  in  private  life,  for  this  reason,  that  tlie  great  and 
durable  interests  of  mankind  are  more  evidently  dependent  than  are 
transient  concerns,  upon  their  correspondence  with  the  Divine 
standanl  of  rectitude. 

•  In  France,  before  the  Revolution;  women  of  a  certain  rank  were 
parties  in  affairs  of  every  kind.  Tlicy  were  employed  on  all  occasions 
by  their  husbands  or  brothers,  in  making  application  to  ministen: 
tney  could  urge  a  request  without  violating  propriety,  or  evea 
trespass  beyonu  the  bounds  of  moderation,  witnout  anording  the 

S round  of  complaint;  and  those  insinuations  of  manner  which  they 
ad  ut  command,  were  but  too  succeiisrul  with  the  greater  pari  « 
men  in  jwwer.  M.  Necker  listened  to  them  with  politeness ;  hut  he 
bad  too  much  penetration  to  be  imposed  upon  by  these  tricks  of  coD* 
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vcfiation,  which  indeed  never  produce  their  effect  upon  frank  and 
eeiightencd  minds.  These  iHtlitw  would  tlien  have  recourse  lo  loOj 
MIS.  and  wliilc  they  allmletl  in  a  careless  way  to  the  rank  of  their 
IkmilieSf  would  demand  a  pension  with  the  tone  of  a  marshal  of 
France  complaining  of  having  been  superseded.  M.  Necker  ever 
•dbcml  to  the  rule  of  justice;  nor  would  he  consent  to  lavish  the 
laonov  which  had  been  collected  from  the  sacrifices  of  the  people. 
“What  are  a  thousand  crowns  to  the  King  ?’*  ••  A  thousand  crowns  !** 
replied  Necker,  **  it  is  the  contribution  of  a  village.’’ 

Without  attending  to  the  order  of  the  work,  we  bring  forward 
at  pr(‘^ellt  thoae  paaaagiw  which  illustrate  Necker’s  |>erfional 
cktrictfT.  If  they  are  prejudices,  tlie  prejudices  of  .aflfec- 
tioo  deserve  to  be  lir^teiied  to,  because  their  mere  exislenre 
{iroves  the  excellence  Uiat  has  inspired  them. 

*  1  should  not  speak,’  says  Mad.  dc  Stael,  *  of  the  affliction  oc« 
cssioned  me  by  the  loss  of  my  Father,  but  that  it  furnishes  roe 
vith  another  means  of  making  bis  character  known.  When  the 
political  opinions  of  a  statesman  are  still,  in  many  respects,  the 
subject  of  discussion,  nothing  should  be  neglected,  which  may  tend 
to  give  to  the  opinions  of  tne  man,  the  sanction  of  his  cluiracter  | 
and  what  better  illustration  of  character  can  be  civen,  than  the 
impression  it  has  produced  upon  those  most  immeoiatcly  within  its 
inmifnco  Mt  is  now  twelve  years  since  death  has  divided  me  fVom 
Father,  and  every  day  my  admiration  for  his  character  augments. 
Tne  remembrance  that  I  preserve  of  his  mind  and  of  his  virtues, 
wnret  me  still  as  a  measure,  by  which  to  estimate  the  worth  of 
other  men  ;  and  though  I  have  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  never 
have  I  met  with  a  genius  of  this  temper — a  morality  of  this  vigour. 
M.  Meeker  might  be  weak  through  goodness,  irresolute  from  re¬ 
flection,  but  when  he  believed  that  (futy  was  implicated  in  a  reso¬ 
lution,  he  imagined  that  he  beard  the  voice  of  God;  and  whatever 
means  might  ullcrwartls  be  empl^ed  to  shake  him  in  his  puipose, 
he  heard  nothing  but  that  voice.  Even  now,  1  have  more  confiucnce 
in  the  lea>t  of  bis  words,  than  in  the  opinions  of  any^thc  most 
tuperior  of  men.  All  that  M.  Necker  has  said,  rests  within  me  like 
a  rock.  All  that  1  have  accumulated  by  my  own  efforts  may  dis¬ 
appear  :  in  the  recollectinns  of  him,  which  I  retain,  consists  the 
very  identity  of  my  being.  1  have  loved  those  whorh  now  I  love  not, 
I  haw  esteemed  those  whom  1  esteem  no  more  i  the  stream  of  life 
liti  borne  away  all;  but  this  august  shade,  from  the  summit  that 
overhangs  the  vaic,  still  beckons  me  towards  the  life  to  come. 
I  owe  nothing  important  but  to  God,  and  to  iny  h'ather :  except  the 
flsyi  which  he  has  blessed,  my  life  has  been  a  continued  conflict. 
Rut  what  has  he  endured !  The  most  brilliant  success  attended  the 
former  half  of  his  life:  he  was  become  rich  ;  he  hod  been  made 
prime  minister  of  France  ;  the  unbounded  attachment  of  the  French 
nsd  recompensed  his  devotedness  to  their  IntereKts.  During  the 
•evon  yeirs  of  his  first  retreat  from  office,  his  writings  bad  been 
•djudjfcd  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  wmrks  of  the  same  class: 
he  hsd  sliewn  himself  perhaps  the  only  statesman  profound  in  the 
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art  of  adroIni«cerioff  the  oifAlrt  of  a  great  nation,  without  ever  . 
parting  from  the  liuc  of  the  most  scrupulous  morality,  or  evis 
offending  against  the  ourest  delicacy  in  that  respect.  As  a  religion 
writer,  he  was  still  the  philosopher,  while,  as  the  philosopher,  ke 
never  forgot  religion:  his  eloquence  led  him  not  out  of  the  path  of 
reason,  nor  did  the  dominance  of  reason  deprive  him  of  a  siogli 
genuine  movement  of  eloquence  :  to  these  advantages,  he  had  jobsd 
a  flattering  success  in  society.* 

Hin  exquisite  susceptibility  to  public  opinion,  was  a  leadiig 
feature  of  Necker's  character,  tlic  knowledge  of  which,  indeed^ 
will  serve  to  explain  many  parts  of  his  public  conduct. 

«  M.  Necker  was  calm  before  God — calm  in  the  appreheoM 
approaches  of  death,  because  this  is  a  time  when  conscience  alosc 
speaks.  But  while  the  interests  of  this  world  held  a  place  in  ka 
regardsi  no  reproach  was  uttered  which  did  not  wound  him :  there 
was  no  enemy  whose  malevolence  has  not  reached  him :  no  dij 
passed  over,  in  which  he  did  not  twenty  times  call  himself  to  ac¬ 
count,  sometimes  charging  himself  with  the  evils  he  had  not  bees 
able  to  prevent,  sometimes  recalling  past  transactions,  and  wcighm| 
afresh  the  different  lines  of  conduct  he  might  have  pursued.  The 
purest  pleasures  of  his  life  were  poisoned  hy^the  unheard  of  per* 
•ccutioos  instituted  by  political  animosities.  Tins  violence  of  party 
spirit  shewed  itself  even  in  the  manner  in  which  the  emigraoli, 
in  the  time  of  their  distress,  addressed  themselves  to  him  to  solicit 
his  assistance.  Many  of  them,  in  writing  to  him  for  this  purpow, 
excused  their  not  ap[»iying  to  him  in  person,  on  the  ground,  tka 
their  leaders  had  interdicted  them  a  direct  intercourse  with  hio. 
They  greatly  under-rated  M.  Neckcr’s  generosity,  when  th^  ims* 
glued,  that  this  subjection  to  the  unworthy  injunctions  of  their 
chiefs  would  at  all  abate  his  zeal  In  their  service.’ 

•  There  was,  no  doubt,  something  romantic  in  Necker’s  charae* 
ter,  and  though  he  was  so  much  engaged  in  active  life,  his  sitoi- 
lion  tendeil  in  some  respects,  rather  to  cherish  than  to  comet 
this  propensity  of  his  temperament.  When  the  state  of  society 
is  thoroughly  sophisticated  and  depraved,  the  impression  excited 
by  the  display  of  vigorous  good  sense  and  strict  morality, 
will  (mss  over  from  the  understandings  to  the  imaginatioot  of 
mankind ;  and  conduct  so  regulated,  instead  of  finding,  at  once, 
direction  and  reward  from  the  intelligent  approbation  which 
belongs  to  an  exctdlent  reality,  if  it  is  not  scorned  as  an  empty 
pretension,  will  only  be  admired  as  a  beautiful  chimera.  Now, 
the  imagination  of  him  who  |)erccivcs  that  his  character  aid 
his  connuci  have  invaded  the  imagination  of  other  men,  wiH 
rarely  itself  escape  infection.  Tlie  soberest  virtue  may 
length  become  romantic,  or  even  fanatical,  merely  from  botof 
every  where  stareil  at. 

The  world  in  which  Necker  moved  at  the  French  Court, 
forced  biui  too  much  to  feel  like  a  hero,  and  a  prodigy.  Tht 
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9o)i<lity  of  his  jiuli^tniient,  as  it  roi^aiHleil  his  |iersoiul  concernst 
was  inevitably  iiiipaireil  by  this  Hitiiatiun.  There  were  amoii^ 
the  nobles,  as  events  have  proved,  individuals  susct^ptiblc  of 
flffite<l  sentiments;  they  possessed  a  sort  of  virtue  uni  gene • 
ru ;  not  Spartan — not  Uoinan — not  English — not  purely  chi- 
vilrie;  a  vat(ue,  uninstrueted  nobleness  of  mind,  mon*  connectoil 
with  the  records  of  history,  than  with  the  tablet  of  moralily  ;  but 
the  foundation  and  the  objects  of  tliis  virtue  were  rKtltioiis,  and  a 
person  of  Necker’s  order  of  character,  could  derive  neither  con¬ 
solidation,  nor  direction,  nor  wholesome  stimulus,  from  his  in¬ 
tercourse  writh  such  men.  No  one  of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
offered  to  him  the  incalculable  advantac^n  of  habitually  con¬ 
templating  a  virtue  of  the  same  oast  with  his  own.  The  most 
enliithtened  an<l  sincere  of  them  he  must  have  viewetl  os  no 
better  than  deliberate  fanatics,  and  the  virtue  of  the  best  of 
them,  as  a  sort  of  crusading  inratuatiun,  hurrying  them  away 
from  all  that  was  real  and  feasible,  towards  the  holy  land  of 
political  chimeras.  As  to  the  brilliant  roadmen  who  drew  in 
their  train  the  succi^ssive  assemblies,  Necker  could  hardly  fail 
to  make  such  a  comparison  between  the  main  spring  of  their 
errors  and  crimes — the  vanity  of  talent,  and  the  more  specious, 
tmi  indeed  more  respectable  vanity  of  virtue,  us  would  lead 
him  to  imagine,  that  the  latter  is  altogether  an  unexceptionablo 
lentiment.  If  not  to  the  rciiiifi/  of  virtue,  at  least  to  tho 
reputation  of  virtue,  Necker  seems  more  than  once  to  have 
made  the  costly  sacrifice  of  the  public  good,  and  his  own 
trampiillity.  No  one  can  go  through  with  tlic  thankless  service 
of  mankind,  who  is  not  prepared  to  devote  his  honest  name,  as 
well  as  his  more  sordid  interests,  to  the  well  being  of  others. 

*  After  his  religious  duties,  public  opinion  was  that  which  most 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  M.  Necker ;  he  sacrificed  fortune,  honours, 
all  tnc  objects  of  ordinary  ambition  to  the  esteem  of  the  nation ; 
and  this  voice  of  the  people — at  that  time  not  unworthy  to  be 
lawnl,  had  in  it  for  him  something  divine.  The  smallest  cloud  that 
might  obscure  his  rcrutation,  afflicted  him  with  the  highest  suffering 
which  any  of  the  atmirs  of-  the  present  life  could  occasion.  The 
ttrthly  cud  of  his  actions — the  breeze  which  carried  on  the  vessel  in 
Its  course,  was  the  love  of  consideration.* 

To  this  siisceplibility  is  in  great  measure  attributable  Necker’t 
first  dismission  from  the  ministry,  by  which  he  lost  irrecoverably 
fb«  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  finances.  The  same  morbid 
feeling  impelled  him,  in  disobedience  to  the  royal  injunction, 
^d  in  opposition  to  the  established  etiquette  of  office,  to  seek 
his  own  vindication  in  the  nnblication  of  official  documents.  It 
®U8t,  however,  be  added,  that  afterwards,  when  duty  and 
popularity  were  placed  in  more  direct  op|)osition,  he  did  not 
h^itate  to  sacrifice  the  possession  of  the  latter,  to  the  claims  of 
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the  former.  Hi*  conduct,  during  the  latter  jieriml*  of  hi*  id. 
inini*tration,  wa*,  for  the  most  part,  opjwscil  to  the  wishes  of 
the  }M>|Hjlar  party. 

•  M.  Ncckcr  bitterly  regretted  the  popularity  which  he  had  wiihooi 
hesitation  sacrificed  to  his  duty.  Some  persons  have  blamed  ha* 
for  the  value  he  set  upon  this  popularity.  Wo  to  the  statesiaci 
who  have  no  need  of  public  opinion !  They  are  either  courtiers  or 
usurpers:  they  flatter  themselves  to  obtain  by  intrigue  or  by  terror, 
that  which  generous  minds  would  win  in  no  other  way  than  fVoni  tht 
esteem  of  their  fellows.  In  walking  together,  my  Father  and  I, 
beneath  the  fine  trees  at  Coppet*,  which  yet  present  themselves  to 
my  imagination,  as  the  friendly  witnesses  of  his  noble  thoughts,  be 
once  Ohlced  if  I  believed  that  the  French  people  generally  enter¬ 
tained  the  suspicions  of  his  motives  which  had  been  expressini  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  populace  in  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Switzerland. 
**  It  seems  to  me,’*  said  he,  **  that  in  some  provinces  they  have 
acknowledged  to  the  last  the  purity  of  ray  intentions,  and  my  attach* 
ment  to  France!”  He  had  nardly  pronounced  these  words,  when, 
fearing  to  be  too  much  moved  by  my  reply,  he  added  :  **  Let  us  speak 
no  more  on  the  subject ;  God  rends  my  heart ;  that  is  enough.”  ’ 

(To  he  continued. J 
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R.  ROGRRS  has,  during  a  longer  period  than  we  believe 
any  contemporary  poet  except  Crabbe,  maintained  bii 
atation  in  popular  favour.  Successive  editions  of  the  poen 
which  first  made  him  known  to  the  public,  nearly  thirty  yean 
ago,  have  followed  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  there  are, 
we  imagine,  few  libraries  comprising  a  selection  of  poetry,  ia 
which  the  ”  Pleasure*  of  Memory”  ha*  been  forgotten.  That 
poem  might  be  indebted  in  the  first  instance  to  its  attractiva 
title,  for  some  portion  of  its  ]>opularity,  hut  unquestionably, 
what  has  enabled  it  to  keep  possession  of  the  public,  is,  the 
finished  beauty  of  the  composition.  Although  it  displays  no 
high  degree  of  originality,  although  it  does  not  impress  the 
reader  either  with  romantic  ideas  of  the  Author’s  character,  or 
with  very  exalted  ideas  of  his  powers  of  mind,  it  pleases,  a» 
it  is  a  criterion  of  good  poetry  to  please  ;  by  exciting  einotioni 
answering  to  the  sentiments  of  the  poet,  by  giving  impulse 
to  the  mind’s  own  activity,  and  by  leaving  an  indefinite  recol¬ 
lection  of  pleasure  similar  to  that  with  which  we  return  from 
visiting  scenes  of  quiet  beauty  or  of  picturesque  enjoyment.  Il 
is  not  a  chef  d'fpuvre  of  genius,  but  it  comes  from  the  master 


*  Necker*s  estate  near  Geneva,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life. 
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band  of  literary  taste ;  of  that  taste,  tlic  existence  of  which  in 
ih  purest  form,  is  an  infallible  indication  of  the  presence  of 
gtMiiiis.  In  those  r/cyit/em(i}i/(^  productions  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  genuine  reality  of  poetry,  without  possessing  the 
last  finishing  retpusitc  of  Promethean  skill — the  vital  fire,  there 
uiay  always  be  detected  some  radical  deficiency  even  in  |K)int  of 
Uste,  to  wiiieh,  us  nuieh  as  to  the  want  of  intellectual  power, 
tlie  failure  is  uttriuutubic.  This  rare  and  exquisite  modincalion 
of  judgement  in  reference  to  the  objects  und  sources  of  imagi« 
native  pleasure,  is  not  the  artificial  formation  of  habit,  but  is, 
io  the  Very  same  sense  as  genius,  instinctive  :  it  works  by  finer 
rules  than  were  ever  laid  down  by  the  critic,  and  is  connectetl 
with  a  genuine  sensibility  to  those  qualities  which  minister  to 
delight.  An  efi(*ct  vivid  and  dazzling,  may  In*  produced  by 
compositions  which  violate  all  the  rules  of  a  refined  taste.  Tha 
vice  which  infects  the  style  of  most  of  the  writers  of  the  day,  it 
a  sacrifice  of  every  thing  to  effect ;  but  the  success  of  such 
pro<luctions  will  probably  not  he  lasting.  While  many  of  tht 
works  of  real  genius  have  sunk  into  neglect,  owing  to  the  rude 
or  false  taste  which  they  exhibit,  arising  from  a  defect,  not  of 
power,  but  of  skill,  we  turn  with  perpetual  pleasure  to  those 
finished  productions  which  hear  the  impression  of  consummate 
taste.  The  Night-Thoughts”  is  the  most  remarkable  exception 
which  suggests  itself.  Young  hud  absolutely  no  taste;  he  was 
the  8ir  John  Yanbrugh  of  poets.  Ilis  grout  pmun  is  after  all 
a  Gothic  pile,  picturesque  from  its  florhl  ornuiiients,  and  from 
tlie  gloom  wliieh  presides  over  tlie  whole  structure,  but  cold  and 
uninhabitable :  after  u'turn  or  two  through  its  arcades,  we  are 
gild  to  make  our  escape  into  the  free  day-light.  In  his  odes, 
though  they  certainly  exhibit  fair  specimens  of  the  Author’s 
grnius,  Young’s  barbarous  taste  has  proved  fatal  to  his  tome. 
With  him  we  may  fairly  contrast  Goldsmith,  whose  genius, 
were  we  to  estimate  it  solely  by  his  poetical  works,  wo  should 
heaitatc  to  place  on  a  level  with  that  of  Young.  His  principal 
merit  must  be  sought  for  in  his  prose  writings.  But  the  little 
^hich  he  has  left  behind  him  in  verse,  is  of  that  exquisite  kind,  so 
higldy  finished,  and  yet  retaining  so  much  characteristic  art- 
lessnpss,  that  it  never  tires  on  the  perusal ;  his  couplets  always 
ftU  like  music  on  the  car,  and  awaken  an  echo  in  our  IWliiigs. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  been  considered  as  an  imitator  of  Goldsmith. 
He  has  written  in  the  same  measure,  and  the  subject  of  their 
principal  poems  is  similar.  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  ainouiit  of 
resemblance.  Mr.  Rogers  has  not  the  originality  of  Gold¬ 
smith  ;  he  has,  however,  a  richer  store  to  draw  from,  and  with 
^  vigour  possesses  more  refinement.  There  is  some  affec- 
Won,  however,  in  talking  of  the  school  to  which  a  writer  may 
^  laid  to  belong :  indeed,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  merits 
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of  the  Author  of  the  present  poem,  that  he  has  none  of  tint 
proiniiieiit  »#iaiineri«m  nfhich  would  lead  us  to  refer  him  to  aoj 
cU^s  of  imitators. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  introduce  any  absolute  nofeltj 
of  style  into  the  heroic  couplet.  Lord  ISyron,  in  his  Cor* 

sair,”  and  Montgomery,  in  his  “  World  l>efore  the  Flood,” 
have  given  us  some  noble  specimens  of  versilicution  exhibit' 
ing  this  measure,  the  one,  in  all  the  force  and  freedom,  tbe 
other,  in  all  the  varying  cadence,  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
Hut  Pope  left  little  to  be  achieved  in  this  way  by  his  suceessori 
The  self-same  pauses  and'the  answering  rhyme,  will  still  ooctir 
with  monotonous  regularity,  and  all  that  the  poet  can  do,  is  to 
overpower  the  drone  of  the  mechanism  by  the  melody  of  bis 
thoughts,  and  to  make  the  cadence  respond  to  the  meaning,  lo 
that  it  shall  seem  governed  by  it,  like  the  subordinate  tones  of  i 
musical  chord.  Mr.  Rogers's  versification  is  always  easy  and 
mellifluous,  and  free  from  all  those  artifices  of  inversion,  and 
break,  and  ellipsis,  to  which  many  writers  have  had  recourse, 
with  a  view  to  produce  etlect,  and  in  order  to  save  thcinselfei 
the  pains  of  a  more  elaborate  development  of  their  meaniDg. 
A  calm  and  (]uiet  air  of  elegance  reigns  through  his  productions, 
which  is  much  less  adapted  to  *  elevate  and  to  surprise,'  as  Mr. 
Bayes  says,  than  the  dashing  style  of  some  of  his  junior  com* 
|>etitors,  but  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  genuine  mood 
of  potdry. 

Our  task  in  noticing  the  present  poem,  will  be  very  short  It 
is  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  the  title  will  lead  the  reader  to 
anticipate  the  general  argument.  After  some  general  refiectioni, 
preceded  by  a  very  beautiful  descriptive  passage,  in  which  tbo 
christening,  the  coining  of  age,  the  nuptials,  and  the  obsequia 
of  the  manor's  lord,  arc  liglitly  sketclied  in  rapid  succession, 
the  Poet  passea  on  to  ilescribe  more  in  detail,  the  distinct  ages, 
dwelling  chiefly  on  the  brighter  side  of  life,  and  concludes  with 
a  cheerful  picture  of  the  enjoyments  of  old  age.  We  were 
going  to  term  it  a  Ciceronic  picture,  but  Mr.  Rogers  reinarki, 
that  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  among  the  comforts  of  tbit 
period,  Cicero  has  not  mentioned  those  arising  from  tlie  society 
of  women  and  children.  These  the  Author  has  judiciously  ifl* 
troduced,  representing  the  old  man 

*  mid  his  hereditary  trees 

*  His  children's  children  playing  found  his  knees  ;* 

and  in  place  of  that  transcendant  burst  of  more  than  poetic,  jet 
■till  bewildered,  feeling,  O  prmclarum  diem  !  the  |K>em  coi- 
eludes  with  a  beautiful  allusion  to  that  resurrection  which  is  tbi 
pledge  of  ours,  as  shedding  upon  the  grave  of  the  good  man  tb* 
light  of  immortality. 

The  following  lines  are  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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The  lark  has  sung  Ins  carol  in  the  sky ; 

The  bees  have  hummed  (heir  nooii-tide  lullaby. 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village-bells  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jests  resound : 

For  now  the  caudle*cup  is  circling  there. 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer. 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 
The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

^  A  few  short  years — and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  dll  the  vale; 

So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sir-loin  ; 

The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine  ; 

And,  basking  in  the  chimney’s  ample  blaze,  i 

Mid  many  a  talc,  told  of  his  boyisn  days, 

Tho  nurse  thull  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 

’Twas  on  these  knees  he  sate  so  oil  and  smiled ! 

^  And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze  ; 

Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees  ^ 

Vestures  of  nuptial  white  ;  and  hymns  be  sung,  I 

And  violets  scattered  round ;  and  old  and  young. 

In  every  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green, 

Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene  ; 

While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  the  gentle  bride. 

*  And  once,  alas  !  nor  in  a  distant  hour. 

Another  voice  shall  come  fronv yonder  tower; 

Where  in  dim  chambers  long  black  w’ceds  are  seen ; 

And  weepings  heard  where  only  joy  has  been ;  ^ 

When  by  his  children  borne  and  mm  the  door 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 

He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  those  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  human  lif^  ;  so  gliding  on. 

It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 

Yet  is  the  tule,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange. 

As  full,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wondrous  change, 

As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire  ; 

As  any  song  of  old  in  hall  or  bower 
To  minstrel  harps  at  midnight’s  witching  hour  !* 

In  some  of  the  immediately  succeeding  passages,  the  reader 
will  have  to  complain  of  an  occasional  obscurity,  evidently  arising 
from  the  aim  at  excessive  terseness.  The  lines  beginning 

*  Our  pathway  leads  but  to  a  precipice,’ 

•re  a  somewhat  awkward  attempt  to  versify  a  striking 
thought  which  refuses  after  all  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
Procrustean  process  of  rhyme.  It  is  inevitable,  we  tbink^ 
cQ  reading  this  passage,  not  to  have  the  impression  that  the 
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idea  ^liicli  here  stru^^les  to  unfold  itself,  would  be  far  naori 
striking  if  dilated  into  Uie  eloquence  of  prose.  We  say  nothing 
ns  to  the  defective  nature  both  of  the  image  itself,  and  of 
the  sentiment  it  conveys,  as  it  regards  the  real  condition  and 
destiny  of  human  beings :  as  the  view  of  life  which  it  pra. 
sents,  has  no  reference  to  any  considerations  truly  religious, 
so  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  poem, 
and  on  these  accounts  its  place  might  with  great  advantage  be 
occupied  by  a  new  and  more  original  paragraph,  which  it  would 
cost  Sir.  Rogers  little  trouble  to  supply* 

The  following  beautiful  picture  of  ‘  Childhood,*  will  form  ta 
elegant  subject  for  Mr.  Westall. 

*  'Fhe  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wished  and  feared  ! 

The  child  is  born  by  many  a  pang  endeared. 

And  now  the  mother’s  ear  has  caught  his  cry. 

Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye  ! 

He  comes — she  clasps  him.  To  her  bosom  pressed, 

He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest. 

*  Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows  ; 
llow  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows  ! 

As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy. 

What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy  ! 

*  He  walks,  he  speaks,  in  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 

And  ever  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies, 

When  rosy  sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 

Locked  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flung, 

(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue) 

As  with  sot\  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings. 

And,  check  to  cheek  her  lulling  song  she  sings. 

How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 

Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 

Watch  o’er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove, 

And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother’s  love  ! 

*  But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care* 

Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  there  1 
And  now  the  volume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — now  many  a  written  thought 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet 

His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeavour  to  repeat* 

*  Released,  he  chases  the  bright  butterfly  ; 

Oh  he  would  follow — follow  through  the  sky ! 

Climbs  the  gaunt  mastiff  slumbering  in  his  cnain. 

And  chides  and  buffets,  clinging  by  the  mane  ; 

Then  runs,  and  kneeling  by  the  fountain  side, 

Sends  his  brave  ship  in  triumph  down  the  tide, 

'  A  dangerous  voyage  ;  or,  if  now  he  can, 

If  DOW  he  wears  the  habit  of  a  man, 
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FIin«  off  the  coat  so  long  his  pride  and  pleasure, 

Anu,  like  a  miser  digging  for  his  treasure, 

His  tiny  spade  in  his  own  garden  plies. 

And  in  green  letters  sees  his  name  arise  I 
Where’er  he  goes,  for  ever  in  her  sight, 

She  looks,  and  looks,  and  still  with  new  delight. 

*  Ah  who,  when  fading  of  itself  away, 

Would  cloud  the  sunshine  of  his  little  day  ! 

Now*  is  the  May  of  Life.  Careering  round, 

Joy  wings  his  feet,  Joy  lil^s  him  from  the  ground ! 

Pointing  to  such,  well  might  Cornelia  say, 

When  the  rich  casket  shone  in  bright  array, 

*'  These  are  my  jewels  I”  Well  of  si^ch  as  he, 

Wlien  Jesus  spake,  well  might  his  language  be, 

“  Suffer  these  little  ones  to  come  to  me  I”  ’ 

The  passage  descriptive  of  Boyhood,  as  ^  the  age  of  admira- 
*  lion,*  when, 

^  Gods  walk  the  earth,  or  beings  more  than  men,’ 

presents  a  singular  groiipc,  as  objects  of  its  impatient  emula* 
(ion  :  the  all-accomplished  Surrey,  the  Black  Prince,  Milton, 
and,  between  the  latter  two,  in  the  order  of  enumeration, 

*  Young  B - n  in  the  groves  of  Academe.* 

We  must  allow  that  the  opportunity  which  offered  itself  for 
thus  most  elegantly  overpaying  the  noble  poet,  for  his  compli- 
mental  dedication  of  the  Giaour  to  our  Author,  was  sufficiently 
tempting  not  to  l>e  easily  withstood  ;  but  the  reader  will  he 
start le<l  at  the  reference,  and  the  prodigious  disparity  of  charac¬ 
ter  bi  tween  the  dead  and  the  living  poet,  whose  names  are 
brought  so  closely  together,  gives  an  impropriety  to  the  com¬ 
pliment,  which  mars  the  effect  of  the  paragraph. 

I  he  liover  is  the  next  portrait.  The  lines  descriptive  of  hit 
evening  walk  with  his  mistress,  breathe  the  spirit  of  romantic 
feeling. 

*  Then  come  those  full  confidings  of  the  past, 

All  sunshine  now  where  all  was  overcast. 

Then  do  they  wander  till  the  day  is  gone, 

Lost  in  each  other  ;  and,  when  Night  steals  on. 

Covering  them  round,  how  sweet  her  accents  are ! 

Oh  when  she  turns  and  speaks,  her  voice  is  far, 

Far  above  singing  !^But  soon  nothing  stirs 

To  break  the  silence — Joy  like  his,  like  hers. 

Deals  not  in  words ;  and  now  the  shadows  close, 

Now  in  the  glimmering,  dying  light  she  grows 
Less  and  less  earthly  !  as  departs  Uie  day 
All  that  was  mortal  seems  to  melt  away, 

Till,  like  a  gift  resumed  as  soon  as  given 
She  fades  at  last  into  a  spirit  from  Heaven  i* 

The  scenes  which  follow,  are  those  of  domestic  happiness 
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they  are  very  naturally  and  very  feelingly  portrayed.  When  we 
say — feelingly,  we  have  in  recollection,  that  the  poet  of  the  Sea¬ 
sons,  who  sang, 

*  How  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind,* 

never  discovered  even  the  wish  to  realize  the  happiness  to 
which,  fair  us  the  picture  set*fned  to  his  fancy,  he  was  in  experi¬ 
ence  n  stranger.  But.  Thomson's  is  a  philosophical  panegyric 
upon  the  married  state.  Mr.  Rogers  has  presented  to  us  scenes 
of  individual  life,  which  it  is  not  iuH?essary  actually  to  hare 
passed  through,  in  order  to  witness  with  emotions  of  benevolent 
pleasure,  and  to  describe  witli  fidelity.  Such  pictures  have 
their  originals  in  nature,  and  there  is  no  danger  oi  over-colour¬ 
ing  here,  since,  by  throwing  over  the  quiet  home-scene  the  hues 
of  romance,  the  imagination  is  only  iiuule  to  minister  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  best  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  in  reference, 
too,  to  the  real  objects  of  the  sociul  aib'ctions.  A  very  touching 
apostrophe  is  introduced,  by  a  natural  transition  from  the  de¬ 
scription  of  sickness,  to  a  departed  friend,  we  presume  a 
sister  of  the  Author.  I'he  lines  which  succeed,  present  us  the 
Father  following  his  child  in  silence  to  the  grave. 

‘  That  child  how*  cherished,  w'hom  he  w’ould  not  give 
Sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  for  all  that  live  !* 

‘  The  Soldier,*  occupies  a  few  spirited  lines,  after  which 
the  Foet  seems  glad  to  revert  to  the  more  congenial  theme— 
‘days  of  domestic  |»cacc,’  the  lot  of  the  country  gentleman, 
and  magistrate,  with  whom 

‘  While  the  world  but  claims  its  proper  part. 

Oft  in  the  head  but  never  in  the  heart, 

life  still  steals  on.  And  then  the  Senator, 

*  Like  Hampden  struggling  in  his  country’s  cause, 

sinking  at  first  heneatli  oppression,  and  then,  restored  in 
triumph  to  his  hearth  again.  This  introduces  an  interesfiDg 
reference  to  the  happy  days  passeil  by  our  Author  as  an  inmata 
at  St.  Anne’s  Hill. 

•  And  now*  once  more  w  here  most  he  loved  to  be. 

In  his  own  fields — breathing  tranquillity — 

We  hail  him — not  less  happy.  Fox,  than  thee  ! 

Thee  at  St,  Anne’s  so  soon  of  Care  beguiled. 

Playful,  sincere,  and  artless  as  a  child ! 

Thee,  who  wouldst  watch  a  bird’s  nest  on  the  spray. 
Through  the  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  day. 

How  oft  fiom  grove  to  grove,  from  scat  to  seat. 

With  thee  conversing  in  thy  loved  retreat, 

1  saw  the  sun  go  down  ! — Oh,  then  ’twas  thine 
Ne’er  to  forget  some  volume  half  diviuC| 
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Shakspeare’s  or  Dryden’s — thro’  the  chequered  shade 
Borne  in  thy  hand  behind  thee  as  we  strayed ; 

And  where  we  sate  (and  many  a  halt  we  made) 

To  read  there  with  a  fervour  all  thy  own, 

And  in  thy  grand  and  melancholy  tone. 

Some  splendid  pussa^^e  not  to  thee  unknown, 

Fit  theme  for  long  discourse. — Thy  bell  has  tolled ! 

— But  in  thy  place  among  us  we  behold 
One  that  resembles  thee.’ 

But  our  Author  has  evidently  reservetl  himself  for  the  closing 
scene,  the  honours  of  the  hoary  head.  There  is  exquisite  beauty 
both  ill  the  sentiments  and  the  expressions  of  the  following 
passage.  It  is  still  the  poet  of  Memory. 

*  But  there  are  moments  which  he  calls  his  own. 

Then,  never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 

Those  that  he  loved  so  long  and  sees  no  more, 

Loved  and  still  loves — not  dead — but  gone  before, 

He  gathers  round  him ;  and  revives  at  will 
Scenes  in  his  life — that  breathe  enchantment  still— 

That  come  not  now  at  dreary  intervals — 

But  where  a  light  os  from  the  Blessed  falls, 

A  light  such  guests  bring  ever  pure  and  holy— 

Lapping  the  soul  in  sweetest  melancholy  ! 

— An  !  then  less  willing  (nor  the  choice  condemn) 

To  live  with  others  than  to  think  on  them  ! 

*  And  now  behold  him  up  the  hill  ascending. 

Memory  and  Hope  like  evening  stars  attending ; 

Sustained,  excited,  till  his  course  is  run. 

By  deeds  of  virtue  done  or  to  be  done. 

V\  hen  on  his  copch  he  sinks  at  length  to  rest. 

Those  by  his  counsel  saved,  his  power  redressed. 

Those  by  the  world  shunned  ever  as  unblest. 

At  whom  the  rich  man's  dog  growls  from  the  gate, 

But  whom  he  sought  out,  sitting  desolate. 

Come  and  stand  round, — the  widow  with  her  child. 

As  when  she  first  forgot  her  tears  and  smiled  ! 

They,  who  watch  by  him,  see  not ;  but  he  sees. 

Sees  and  exults — Were  ever  dreams  like  these  1 
They,  who  watch  by  him,  hear  not ;  but  he  hears. 

And  Earth  recedes,  and  ileaven  itself  appears ! 

*  Tis  past !  That  hand  we  grasp’d,  alas,  in  vain  ! 

Nor  shall  we  look  upon  his  face  again  ! 

But  to  his  closing  eyes,  for  all  were  there. 

Nothing  was  wanting ;  and,  through  many  a  year. 

We  shall  remember  with  a  fond  delight 

The  words  so  precious  which  we  heard  to-night ; 

His  parting,  though  awhile  our  sorrow  flows. 

Like  setting  suns,  or  music  at  the  close! 

.  *  Then  was  the  drama  ended.  Not  till  then. 

So  full  of  chance  and  change  the  lives  of  meni 
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Could  we  pronounce  him  happy.  Then  secure 
From  pain^  from  grief,  and  all  that  we  endure. 

He  slept  in  peace — say  rather  soared  to  Heaven, 
Upborne  from  Earth  by  Him  to  whom  ’tis  given 
In  his  right  hand  to  hold  the  golden  key 
That  opes  the  portals  of  eternity. 

When  by  u  good  man's  grave  I  muse  alone, 
Methinks  an  Angel  sits  upon  the  stone  ; 

Like  those  of  old,  on  that  thrice-hallowed  night. 
Who  sate  and  watched  in  raiment  heavenly  bright ; 
And,  with  a  voice  inspiring  joy,  not  fear, 

Says,  pointing  upward,  that  he  is  not  here, 

That  he  is  risen  !* 


he  is  not  here, 


The  volume  contiiins  two  other  poems.  The  first,  entitled 
Lines  written  at  Paestum,  is  a  fine  piece  of  blank  verse,  richl? 
picturesque  and  classical,  a  fit  subject  for  Turner’s  incompartble 
|>en(‘il.  It  will  not  admit,  however,  of  a  detached  extract. 
“  J'hc  Hoy  of  Ugremond,”  is  a  legendary  fragment,  founded  on 
a  tragic  incident  related  in  Whitaker’s  History  of  Craven.  It 
will  not  he  quite  understood  on  a  first  perusal,  and  we  fear  that 
the  reader  wdl  scarcely  deem  himself  repaid  for  a  second  ;  but, 
like  every  thing  from  Mr.  Rogers’s  |>en,  it  is  elegant. 

Art.  III.  Srnnons.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  Minister  of  St.  .John’s  Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  Lon* 
dun.  The  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp*  51-9.  Price  128.  1818. 

^I^IIESK  Sermons  are  professedly  published  ‘  with  the  design 
‘  of  supplying,  in  .some  degree,  the  deficiency  of  personal 
‘  intercourse’  between  the  Author  and  his  numerous  congrega¬ 
tion.  In  this  point  of  view^  we  have  no  doubt  that  while  their 
usefulness  will  not  he  confined  to  the  local  sphere  of  tin: 
Preacher’s  labours,  they  will  be  highly  valued.  Whatever  be 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  published  sermon,  its  interest  and  effect 
are  greatly  assisted  by  its  speaking  to  us  in  the  familiar  tones  of 
the  pastor  or  the  friend,  and  this  supplies  a  good  reason,  verj 
frequently,  for  what  might  seem  in  some  cases,  an  unnecessary 
addition  to  the  interminable  catalogue  of  theological  publications. 
A  sermon,  like  a  letter  from  a  friend,  may  convey  to  us  no  very 
original  inlormation,  may  be  ciubellislied  by  no  striking  traits  of 
genius,  hut  it  has  a  peculiarity  of  character  as  addressed  to 
ourselves,  and  as  coining  from  one  from  whoiu  we  love  to 
hear ;  and  what  wo  have  heard  with  indifference  a  thousand 
times,  presents  itself  through  this  medium,  with  all  the 
force  of  novelty.  We  look,  therefore,  upon  the  numherleM 
volumes  of  sermons  which  pass  before  us,  as  scarcely  subjfcti 
for  critie-al  examination  :  they  have  severally  their  s|>ecific  errand, 
and  they  accomplish  their  design,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
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iiitrluf^ic  value,  so  much  as  in  proportion  to  the  character  and 
jjocial  influence  of  which  they  are  the  representatives.  They 
nboiilfl  he  specimens  rather  than  models  of  preaclang,  and  those 


arc  by  no  means  the  most  excellent  in  effect,  which  are  elaborated 
up  to  the  standard  of  written  comjmsition.  They  should  wear 


tlie  stamp  of  the  preacher’s  familiar  manner,  and  they  will  be  in 
most  cases  all  the  better  for  havinej  l>een  actually  delivered. 

The  Sermons  in  the  present  volume  were  all  originally  ad¬ 
dressed  to  IMr.  Wilson’s  congregation,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  accustomed  style  of  pulpit  address.  The 
selection  has  evidently  been  made  with  a  view,  not  to  the  merits 
of  ))articular  discourses,  but  to  their  practical  utility  as  appli- 
cubic  to  the  diversified  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Christian  ministry.  A  considerable  inequality  inighi 
be  detected  on  a  severe  examination  of  them  in  the  former  |>oint 
of  view,  but  the  value  and  acceiHableiiess  of  the  collection  have 
been  very  projierly  consulted,  by  an  exclusive  attention  to  the 
litter  consideration,  since,  for  every  practical  purpose,  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  uniform  excellence  pervades  the  whole.  The  titles  are  : 
1.  The  Excellency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  2.  The  Cross  of 
Christ  the  display  of  the  Divine  Glory.  3.  Conviction  of  Sin. 
4.  True  Repentance.  5.  Eternal  Life  the  (iift  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  6.  The  Grace  of  God  in  pardoning  Sin.  7.  The  Ef¬ 
fects  of  our  Lord’s  Passion.  8.  The  Course  of  the  W'orld. 
9.  A  Form  of  Godliness.  10.  Christian  Meekness  and  For¬ 
giveness.  11.. The  Parable  of  the  Talents.  12.  Young  Per¬ 
sons  encouraged  to  Decision  in  Religion.  13.  Prayer.  14. 
The  Promises  of  God.  15.  Religious  Dejection.  10.  The 
Example  of  Christ.  17,  and  IS.  The  Force  of  Habit.  10. 
Temptation.  20.  Tlie»  Tendency  of  all  Events  to  the  True 
Christian.  21.  The  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Minister. 

The  first  Sermon  is  not  tlie  most  interesting  ;  it  is  a  plain  and 
inartilicial  exposition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm, 
ujid  appears  to  have  been  preached  with  a  view  to  recommend 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  second  is  of  a 
higher  charac  ter,  and  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  best  style.  The  division 
of  the  subject,  as  in  most  of  the  discourses,  is  extremely  simple : 
the  Cross  of  Christ  is  shewn  to  be  the  display  of  the  Divine 
lilory,  first,  in  refereiicK*  to  the  Power^  and  secondly,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  IVisdomy  of  God*.  The  first  point  is  illustrated, 


*  To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  small 
'‘olume  of  Sermons  and  Essays  by  the  Rev.  John  Maclaurin,  we  shall 
[lo  a  service  by  pointing  out  the  sc^cond  sermon  in  that  w’ork,  which 
k  on  a  similar  subject  to  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Wilson,  ‘  Glorying  in 


I  the  Cross  of  Christ/  as  one  of  the  most  noble  pieces  of  sacred  oratory 
»n  the  language.  A  strain  of  sublime  eloquence  is  sustained  through¬ 
out  in  a  manner  seldom  equalled. 
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by  adTertinf^  to  (he  circumstances  of  the  Cnicifixion  itself,  ({)« 
End  of  our  Saviour’s  Sufferinfj^s,  the  Power  with  which  the 
Apostles  were  endued  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  aud  the  Propu^atioa 
of  the  Gos|>el  in  the  world. 

*  Thu«.*  continues  the  Preacher, '  is  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  the 
mystery  in  which  the  power  of  God  is  stupendously  displayed  ;  and  thii 
in' opposition  to  every  oilier  means  for  saving^  men.  hor  what  have  all 
other  means  accomplished  ?  What  has  ever  been  done  to  change  the 
heart  and  lives  of  men  but  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  ?  What  hare 
heathen  ethics,  or  abstract  morals,  or  vain  philosophy, or  human  suasion, 
or  political  theories  done  to  reach  and  gain  the  heart  ?  If  the  Jews 
should  have  their  sign  from  heaven,  if  new  miracles  were  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  if  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Cross  w’erc  to  be  removeo,  if 
the  doctrines  of  the  self-righteous  and  worldly  could  be  acted  upon 
to  their  utmost  extent,  what  would  be  accomplished  ?  Would  all  these 
be  the  jxnver  of  God  unto  salvation  f  What  has  been  ever  done  by 
•imilar  metliods  I  Nothing  effectual,  nothing  saving.  No.  We  want 
no  sign  from  heaven,  we  want  no  new  miracle ;  this  is  our  sign,  thii 
is  our  miracle,  a  crucified  Saviour.  If  the  Jew  require  additional 
evidence,  and  be  determined  not  to  believe  but  on  the  condition  of 
receiving  it,  we  preach  to  him  the  Cross  as  the  miracle  of  the  divine 
power,  which  ought  to  be,  and  which  will  be  when  the  vail  is  taken 
from  his  heart,  more  convincing  than  any  merely  external  interpoii- 
tions  of  the  Almighty.  If  the  infidel  or  the  worldly  professor  of 
Christianity  requires  something  sufficiently  powerful  and  energetic  to 
influence  and  purify  the  human  heart,  we  direct  him  to  the  dying 
Saviour,  as  tlic  most  surprising  and  affecting  of  all  exhibitions  of  the 
power  of  God.  This  we  do,  because  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
power  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross.  It  is  not  a  mere  letter,  but  full 
of  might  and  grace.  We  believe  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  per¬ 
formed  on  earth,  and  these  arc  sufficient  for  us  as  to  signs.  We  see 
all  the  prophecies  exactly  accomplished  in  his  person  and  suffcringi, 
and  this  removes  the  offence  of  his  external  weakness.  We  experi¬ 
ence  in  some  measure  the  power  of  the  Cross  in  our  own  hearts,  and  • 
this  does  more  than  any  sign  from  heaven ;  it  not  only  takes  away 
the  offence  of  the  Cross,  it  makes  that  Cross  our  glory.  It  renden 
it,  not  a  rock  of  stumbling,  but  the  sure  foundation  of  all  our  hopes. 
It  clothes  it,  not  with  scandal  and  difficulties,  but  with  splendour  and 
victory.  We  allow  indeed  that  God  may  still  be  thought  by  an  igno¬ 
rant  world  to  act  weakly  in  this  way  of  salvation ;  but  it  is  enou^ 
for  us  to  know  that  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men^  and  the 
Joolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.  We  wish  to  have  no  power,  no 
wisdom,  but  what  spring  from  the  summit  of  Calvary.’  pp.  30—3^ 

Among  the  evidences  of  the  fViedom  of  God,  furnisheil  by  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  it  is  remarked,  that  *  the  doctrine  of  it  is  de- 
*  signed  es|iecialiy  to  counteract  the  very  sin  by  which  mai 
^  originally  fell.’ 

'  Man  fell  by  pridci  he  is  restored  in  a  way  of  humility.  He  feU 
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bv  self  dependence,  he  is  saved  by  self-renunciation.  We  loti  our- 
selves  by  a  vain  desire  after  wisdom,  we  return  to  God  by  the  foolish^ 
neu  of  the  cross.  As  we  sinned  by  presumptuous  curiosity,  the  wit* 
dom  of  (iod  humbles  us  at  the  very  root  of  the  tree  of  knowledge; 
and  compels  us  to  renounce  the  pride  of  our  understanding  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  faith.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  cross  of  Christ  opposes 
the  reigning  evil  of  our  fallen  hearts.  Human  wisdom  receives  not 
the  doctrine.  Human  pride  comprehends  nothing  of  it.  Kepentance 
begins  in  humility,  faith  moves  in  it  as  its  proper  atmosphere,  claim¬ 
ing  nothing  hut  from  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God ;  prayer  is  the 
breathing  of  humility,  justification  is  a  free  gifl,  salvation  is  of  grace, 
holy  obedience  is  the  fruit  of  submission.  Every  step,  every  act,  every 
duty,  every  feeling  of  a  Christian,  all  is  humility.  Sin  has  changed 
the  way  to  happiness.  In  the  first  creation  God  wished  to  draw 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  Himself  by  the  use  of  their  reason,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  wisdom  of  his  works.  In  the  second,  the  Saviour 
draws  men  by  the  folly  of  the  word  of  the  Cross,  and  by  the  subjec* 
tion  of  their  reason  and  will  to  the  doctrine  of  faith.  Religion  is  the 
remedy  of  human  pride,  as  it  is  nut  so  much  a  science  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  as  of  the  heart.’  pp.  40,  41. 

In  the  Application,  ^Ir.  Wilson  warns  his  hearers  *  not  to  be 
<  surprised  at  the  contempl  which  is  cast  on  the  true  followers 
‘  of  Christ  crucified.’ 

*  Though  men,*  he  remarks,  *  in  a  Christian  country  confess  no¬ 
minally  the  faith  of  Christ,  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
as  a  part  of  the  national  creed,  and  freely  allow  some  allusions  to  it  in 
the  course  of  Christian  doctrine,  yet  if  in  truth  the  real  doctrine  of 
the  Cross  is  an  offence  and  foolishness  in  their  eyes,  they  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  brand  with  some  mark  of  folly  or  disgrace,  those  who  em¬ 
brace  it,  and  live  agreeably  to  it.  it  has  been  thus  in  every  age. 
The  same  contempt  which  attended  our  Saviour,  his  Apostles,  and  their 
immediate  followers,  will  assuredly  in  a  measure  be  visited  upon  us, 
if  we  imbibe  their  spirit  and  tread  in  their  steps.  There  is  only  this 
difference,  that  in  the  early  days  of  die  church  the  reproach  was  cast 
on  Christianity  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  professors  of  it,  but  that  now 
Christianity  is  allowed  to  be  right,  and  the  tenets  common  to  it  with 
other  religions  are  admitted  to  be  true,  and  all  the  odium  is  cast  on  its 
great  and  peculiar  doctrines.  The  blow  aimed  at  enthusiasm  is  in 
fact  meant  for  religion  ;  and  under  an  alleged  hostility  to  excess  is 
concealed  that  fixed  abhorrence,  which  the  proud  and  superstitious, 
presumptuous  and  worldly-minded,  feel  to  tlie  humiliating  doctrine 
of  a  crucified  Saviour.  Let  us  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  these  im¬ 
putations  fall  on  ourselves,  but  be  prepared  for  them  ;  and  also  pre¬ 
pared  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  blessing  for  reproach,  that  by  our 
good  xvorksf  which  they  behold^  they  may  glor^y  God  in  the  day  visi* 
pp.  46,  47. 

Mr.  W  ilson  is  distinguished  by  the  strenuous  earnestness  and 
urgency  of  his  appeals  to  those  of  every  class,  who,  whatever  be 
external  decency  of  their  profession  and  deportment,  must 
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still  be  rfparibnl  as  unawakeneil  to  tlic  realities  of  faith.  The 
inixe»l  oli:iraet‘'r  of  liis  crowdiMl  auiiieiirr  has  proimbly  led  h:ni 
to  dwell  more  partieiilailv  on  topics  which  are  adapted  to  tlidi 
conviction  into  the  minds  of  such  persons  as  have  not  yet  bej^un 
to  think  in  earnest  abonl  ndii^ioii,  as  a  personal  concern,  but  rest 
in  on  inopeiMtive  nssvMil  to  the  articles  of  the  ofl-reoited  creed. 
In  the  fourth  ^^ernton,on  I  John  v.  11,  15,  there  occurs  a  strik* 
in*^  s|M»cimen  of  his  impressive  inode  of  ur^in"*  home  the  prac¬ 
tical  inhn  eiice  iVoiu  the  selected  passage  of  .Scripture. 

*  He  then  that  hath  the  Son^  hath  life.  He  who  possesses  the  foun- 
tain,  commands  the  streams.  He  who  buys  the  held,  eains  the  trea¬ 
sure.  He  wlio  obtains  the  Son,  has  all  the  blessings  which  flow  tVoai 
the  Son,  even  pardon  and  holiness  here,  and  eternaJ  life  hereafler. 

*  Rut  to  strengthen  the  impression  of  these  statements,  we  must  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  awful  reverse — he  who  hath  not  the  Son  of 
God.  hath  not  life.  This  is  indeed  implied  in  the  direct  aHirmatioa 
of  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence;  but  it  is  added  here,  in  i 
manner  usual  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  order  the  more  explicitly  to 
declare  what  are  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  gift  of  God  in  the 
Gospel.  Until  the  Son  be  in  some  sense  ouis,  our  possession,  our 
pro()erty ;  hc  have  no  share  in  his  blessings,  nor  any  title  to  his  solvi* 
tiun.  All  who  arc  in  the  city  of  refuge,  derive  from  it  the  protccdui 
whicii  it  ufiords  ;  but  they  who  have  not  entered  this  city,  remain  ei- 
posed  to  the  destruction  which  impended  over  them.  God  has  given 
to  us  eternal  life ;  hut  it  has  pleased  him  to  constitute  his  Son  the 
only  medium  of  obtaining  it.  Those  therefore  who  receive  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Cioii  and  have  the  Son^  enjoy  the  proffered  benefit ;  while 
those  who  have  not  the  Son,  have  not  the  life  which  is  laid  up  in  hiiOi 

*  It  is  obvious,  then,  who  are  the  persons  that  are  here  said  not  to 
have  the  Son,  Assuredly  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  that  the  inhdel 
who  denies  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  generally,  or  who  impugns  pa^ 
ticularly  tlie  several  great  doctrines  revealed  in  it,  has  not  the  Son* 
Those  who  deny  the  mission,  or  the  glory,  or  the  atonement,  or  the 
intercession  of  the  Son  of  (i  jd,  can  never  possess  the  Saviour  whom 
they  contemn.  But  it  is  more  generally  important  in  a  Christian 
country  to  remark  that  the  vicious  also  and  the  profligate,  who  senrt 
their  own  lusts,  and  live  in  the  contempt  of  true  godliness,  who 
trample  on  tlic  laws  of  God,  and  riot  in  tne  gratification  of  sensual 
pleasure,  have  not  the  Son.  Nor  have  those  the  Son,  who  live  in  i 
vain  and  giddy  circle  of  folly  and  inconsistency,  though  free  frott 
gross  immoralities.  Nor  has  the  grave  and  calculating  worldlingt 
whose  God  is  his  gain.  Nor  the  proud  and  formal  professor  of  Chris* 
tianity,  who,  relying  on  liis  own  works,  and  establishing  a  presump* 
tuous  cinini  to  life,  secretly  disdains  to  be  saved  by  grace  as  the  fret 
gifl  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  yet  again  has  the  speculative  a^ 
hcrent  to  an  orthodox  creed,  who,  with  loud  claims  to  religion,  dia- 
graces  by  his  spirit  and  conduct  the  doctrine  he  ought  to  adorn.  AA 
these,  and  an  endless  variety  of  similar  characters,  are  included  n 
this  awful  sentence ;  they  have  not  the  Son.  They  have  not 
pentad  of  their  sins,  have  not  returned  to  God,  have  not  received  h* 
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tcftimonVt  linve  not  believed  in  Christ  for  everlasting  life,  have 
not  obtained  the  git\  of  righteousness,  have  not  partaken  of  the  re¬ 
newing  grace  of  the  Holy  Gliost.  Whatever  else  therefore  they 
©ay  have*  they  haxr  not  the  Son  of  God.  They  may  have  worldly 
iriMioin*  learning,  and  philosophy  ;  they  may  have  well-dcHned  no¬ 
tions  of  religion ;  they  may  have  forms,  und  confidence  ;  they  may 
have  a  speculative  and  presumptuous  faith  ;  they  may  have  credit 
with  a  party  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  others  :  but  nothing  of 
this  kind  will  avail  them  os  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  W’itnout 
a  true  living  faith,  there  can  be  no  interest  in  Christ.  If,  indeed,  we 
were  treating  of.  subjects  relating  to  this  life,  and  the  respect  due  to  a 
merely  reputable  religion  or  a  fair  social  conduct,  such  persons  might 
have  some  claim  to  notice  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  pardon,  holiness,  and 
eternal  life,  nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  havinfr  the  Son* 
pp.  1  IS— “1 16. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  >vitb  the  following  seasonable 
remarks  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Course  of  the  World.  They  will 
shew  how  conspicuously  bdelity  is  a  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Wilsoirs  pulpit  addresses.  The  Preacher  is,  in  conclusion, 
cautioning  the  true  Christian  against  the  iiinuence  of  the  world, 
reuiiiiding  him,  that  as  in  the  cases  of  Lot,  of  Eli,  of  Je- 
hoshaphnt,  and  of  Martha,  he  is  still,  in  respect  to  the  temper 
of  his  mind,  in  constant  danger. 

*  Especially  is  tlie  danger  great  in  a  day  of  extended  religioue 
profession  like  the  present.  I'here  is  now  a  world  even  in  the 
Church  of  God.  A  man  may  lose  his  religion,  and  become  altogether 
carnal  in  the  midst  of  religious  concerns  and  occupations.  There  are 
borderers,  as  it  were,  living  on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
These  form  a  world  of  their  own,  w  here  measured  degrees  of  vanity, 
dress,  company,  trifling,  ostentation,  ambition,  are  tacitly  coun¬ 
tenanced  ;  where  plain  honest  spirituality  of  heart  and  life  is  in 
disgrace  ;  and  where  the  abstinence  from  public  places  of  amusement 
sou  a  few  other  grosser  practices  of  irrcligion,  serves  to  quicken  the 
^petite  for  every  possible  indulgence  which  is  still  within  reach. 
rroDi  the  spirit  ana  practice,  and  maxims  and  standard  of  these 
persons,  the  zealous  Cnristian  will  stand  aloof,  that  he  may  commune 
^th  his  Saviour,  that  he  may  devote  his  time  to  the  duties  and 
charities  of  his  station,  that  he  may  study  his  Bible,  that  he  may  walk 
With  God,  and  adorn  his  Gospel  in  all  thinn.  It  will  be  his  inquiry, 
sot  how  near  he  may  approach  to  the  world,  but  how  far  he  ought  to 
accede  from  it.  Far  from  living  in  trembling  anxiety  as  to  the  judg- 
world,  or  asking  the  half-hearted  and  timid  professor,  to 
what  point  he  will  allow  him  to  proceed  without  affixing  on  him 
•ome  name  of  contempt ;  he  will  pant  after  a  complete  resemblance 
h)  Christ  his  Lord,  and  will  pray  that,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  he  may  not  be  of  the  world*  even  as  his  Master  was  not  of  the 
pp.  19tf,  193. 

The  same  subject  is  taken  up  in  the  Serinou  on  Religious 
Section,  in  a  very  striking  and  impressive  manner,  iu  ad- 
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verting  to  tlie  clterishiiig^  of  some  wilful  sin,  as  a  latent  ciuie, 
ill  frequent  instances,  of  that  spiritual  malady.  We  canaot 
resist  transcribing  the  passage,  which  must  appeal  most  elo¬ 
quently  to  the  consciences  of  many. 

*  But  a  still  more  frequent  cause  of  this  malady  is  some  wilpcl 

ilN  SECRETLY  CIIERISIIRD  IN  THE  HEART  OR  PRACTISED  IN  THI 

LIFE.  Like  the  accursed  thing  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  this  must  be 
cast  out,  before  a  scriptural  peace  can  he  enjoyed.  I  speak  not  of 
tins  of  ignorance  or  inhrmity,  nor  of  the  eftects  of  sudden  temptation, 
nor  of  the  disallowed  imperfections  which,  through  the  defilement  of 
indwelling  sin,  cleave  to  our  purest  thoughts  and  most  righteoai 
actions :  tliese  ought  not  to  occasion  religious  depression.  The 
humhlc  Christian,  daily  examining  his  conscience,  and  confessing  tiul 
forsaking  his  sins,  is  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  from  all  un¬ 
righteousness.  Hut  if  some  course  of  habitual  sin,  whether  secret  tr 
open,  be  entered  upon,  some  palpable  inconsistency  admitted,  book- 
thing  which  lays  waste  the  conscience  or  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
consequence  frequently  is,  and  ought  to  he,  religious  depressiot. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  this,  that  a  man  should  be  altogether 
insincere  or  hypocritical,  much  less  that  he  should  openly  renounce 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Hut  if  an  allowed  habit  of  evil  has  gaiued 
upon  him,  his  serenity  of  mind  must  and  w  ill  be  proportionubiy  dit- 
turbed.  In  a  day  of  extensive  religious  profession  like  the  present, 
such  cases  are  not  uncommon.  Christians  arc  betrayed  into  a  con¬ 
formity  to  the  vanities  or  pleasures  of  the  world.  They  indulge 
themselves  in  things  w  hich,  if  not  grossly  sinful,  are  yet  inexpedieiit 
They  maintain  no  proper  self-government  over  themselves.  A  haughH 
temper  toward  their  inferiors,  an  envious  disposition  toward  their 
equals,  or  a  spirit  of  insubordination  with  regard  to  those  placed  in 
authority  over  them,  steals  in  a  certain  measure  upon  their  mindi. 
Covetousiu'ss  secretly  set  up  as  an  idol  in  the  hearty  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Propliet,  is  a  sin  which  eats  as  doth  a  canker.  Fire 
times  only  is  lucre  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  eich 
case  the  epithet  is  added  to  it,  to  note  the  peculiar  danmof 

this  idolatry.  Sins  of  impurity,  again,  secretly  indulged,  and  per¬ 
haps  justified  by  specious  sophisms,  have  been,  and  are,  the  rub 
of  many. 

‘  Whatever  be  the  particular  transgression,  the  effect  of  it  is  speedih 
teen  in  private  devotional  duties.  These  are  either  wholly  neglected 
or  at  least  become  heartless  and  languish.  The  circumspection  if 
relaxed,  and  the  simplicity  of  tlie  soul  is  corrupted.  Domefbe 
cares  leailing  men  into  unjustibable  methods  of  adding  to  their  wealth, 
or  the  concerns  of  a  trade  or  profession,  conspire  to  deaden  lb« 
heart.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  quenched,  and  withdraw's  his  influencei. 
The  mind,  in  which  religon  has  been  thus  sickly,  loses  its  tone  and 
vigour  ;  and  when  trouble  comes  on,  it  sinks  into  utter  despondency- 
Even  an  excessive  hurry  and  occupation  from  engagements  in  malted 
connected  with  religion,  may  have  a  similar  effect,  if  they  induce 
reniissness  in  seeking  God,  and  exclude  secret  and  fervent  communhi* 
witli  Him. 
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•  But  the  mulady  is  not  yet  ut  its  height.  The  unhappy  Christian, 
DOW  in  a  declining  course,  has,  perliaps,  many  checks  of  conscience, 
(uanv  warnings  and  manifestations  of  divine  mercy.  Perhaps  some  > 
event  in  the  course  of  providence  rouses  him.  Some  awakening 
sennon  startles  him  in  his  lethargy.  Some  open  disgrace  occurring 
in  the  church  to  a  fellow  Chrijftian  not  more  culpable  than  himself, 
tnfuses  terror  into  liis  soul.  He  repents.  He  seeks  to  return  to  God. 
He  seems  to  walk  with  the  Saviour  for  a  time  in  deep  contrition  and 
watchfulness.  After  a  while,  however,  his  old  sins,  like  a  wound  im¬ 
perfectly  healed,  break  open  afresh.  He  relapses  into  some  known 
iniquity.  These  declensions  and  revivings  recur  again  and  again, 
like  the  periodical  intermission  aud  return  of  a  fever.  But  by  each 
relapse  his  state  of  mind  becomes  worse;  till  at  length,  in  some 
season  of  outward  calamity  perhaps,  his  soul  is  overcome  oy  dejection. 
He  knows  loo  much  of  true  religion  to  be  happy  without  it ;  yet  acta 
too  inconsistently  to  enjoy  its  pleasures.  Conscience  and  inclination 
are  at  variance,  lie  maintains  fair  appearances  before  his  friends, 
and  is  08 active  perhaps  as  others  in  public  concerns;  but  a  worm  se¬ 
cretly  gnow's,  as  it  w'ere,  his  vitals,  and  a  fixed  melancholy  {)crvade8 
his  mind.*  pp.  o62 — 365. 

The  Preacher  cloes  not  forget  to  adduce  other  causes  of  re¬ 
ligious  dejection,  wliicii  do  not  necH'ssarily  presuppose  any  allowed 
criminality ;  hodily  ilistempcr,  superstition,  a  iniHappreliensiou 
of  the  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins,  long  continued  alBiction, 
the  temptation  of  Satan,  and  lastly,  that  awful  trial  which  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  Son  of  God,  the  language  of  agony,  Desertion, 
or  the  Hiding  of  God*s  countenance. 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  taken  from  the  twentieth  Sermon, 
in  which  Mr.  Wilson  addresses  himself  more  particularly  to 
the  intelligent  and  confirmed  believer.  We  make  no  complaint 
that  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  general  tenor  of 
his  volume,  because  he  is  himself  best  aware  of  his  own  diHiign, 
»nd  of  the  hands  into  which  his  volume  is  most  likely  to  fall. 
He  may  think,  too,  that  for  persons  established  in  their  fuith, 
there  are  umjile  tomes  of  deep  divinity, — “  strong  meal”  which 
“  belongs  to  iheni  who  are  of  full  age.”  Yet,  perhaps,  we  may 
be  alloweil  to  express,  with  unfeigned  deference  and  esteem, 
tbe  feeling  which  almost  in  spite  of  ourselves,  has  been  excited 
by  the  perusal  of  these  sermons,  in  reference  to  their  general  dia¬ 
meter,  that  they  abound  somewhat  too  much  in  the  discouraging 
•^kedness  of  precept ;  that  there  is  in  them  more  of  the  severe 
^btdom  of  truth,  than  of  the  alluring  invitations  of  mercy ;  more 
the  fearful  warning,  than  of  the  melting  persuasion  ;  more  of 
*be  lioly  austerity  of  Jaiiu?s,  than  of  the  benignant  mildness 
him  who  leaned  on  Jesus.  But  if  it  l>e  so,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  thought  invidious  to  point  out  the  seeming 
deficiency,  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  to  speak,  and 
"e  know  not  if  it  deserves  to  be  termed  a  deficiency.  To 
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every  is  i^iveii  liis  ^ift,  **  by  the  name  Spirit.”  He  wbo 
uloiu*  ktiovvs  the  lieurts  ot*  men,  chooses  his  instruments,  md 
attempers  theiii  tor  the  iliffereiit  >%ork  to  which  they  are  Hes- 
tiiio<l  in  the  promotion  of  one  sovereie^n  purpose,  lliere  is 
one  criterion  of  a  minister’s  success,  which,  while  it  sets  asiiie 
uil  ^  fjriori  juil^ement  of  the  tendency  of  his  labours,  forms 
the  only  test  of  their  complete  ethciency.  That  test  is  Uieir 
usefulness ;  a  usefulness  not  to  be  estimated  by  popularity,  bit 
the  intimations  of  which  cannot  fail  to  he  conveyed  in  seertt 
to  the  faithful  pastor,  as  tire  assurances  which  he  lon^s  to  heir, 
(hattiod  liatli  ”  nra«le  manifest  the  savour  of  Kis  knowleii||^”b? 
his  ministry.  Such  intimations  have,  we  are  well  persuadm), 
amply  awaited  on  the  Author  of  these  Discourses,  and  therefore 
in  the  remarks  we  have  been  led  to  make,  we  do  not  eonskkr 
ourstdves  us  prescribing  directions  to  Mr.  Wilson  :  our  odIj 
purpose  is  to  hint  to  those  who  will  be  dis]>osod,  from  respect 
and  allection,  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  model,  the  necessity  d 
comhiiiinpf,  if  possible,  the  utmost  fidelity  of  exhortation  iihI 
reproof,  with  the  most  conciliatory  unemhurassed  oxhihitiood 
the  friHi  mercy  offered  in  the  (Jospel. 

'riie  Sermon  from  which  the  following  pnragrapli  is  taken, 
is  founded  on  Philippians  i,  10.  For  1  know  (hat  this  shall 

turn  to  iny  salvulion,  through  your  prayer,  and  the  supjilygf 
”  the  spirit  of  Josns  Christ.” 

‘  The  expression,  a  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jexus  Christy  M 
•com  to  intimate  that  on  every  new  occasion  of  difficulty,  an  aJ- 
ditionnl  communication  of  assistance  is  needful,  in  order  to  render 
that  difficulty  subservient  to  our  ffnal  benefit.  Our  resources  rout 
correspond,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  with  our  necessities,  or 
every  thing  will  decline.  Former  supplies  will  not  avail  us  on  new 
emergencies.  Our  faith  soon  fails,  and  our  knowledge,  our  prudence, 
our  fortitude,  our  resignation,  our  love,  all  quickly  vanish,  when  (rtA 
and  uiiluokedd'or  trials  arise.  We  then  offen  find  it  impossible  (p 
apply  our  former  experience  and  observation  to  the  instant  nresrort 
It  is  only  by  the  further  supply  of  continual  strength  from  tne  Spirit 
of  Christ,  that  we  can  maintain  the  conflict ;  and  such  a  supplj^ 
when  vouchsafed,  like  the  cooling  stream  to  the  exhausted  travefe* 
refreshes  and  cheers  and  invigorates  the  soul.  It  secretly  feeds  ikt 
Innguid  flame  which  seemed  almost  extinguished.  Like  the  dewfj 
Herman  that  descended  on  the  Mount  of  Zion^  or  like  the  prednf 
ointment  uj)on  the  hcad^  that  ran  dawn  upon  the  beard^  even  unto  AanM* 
beards  and  xeent  dywn  to  the  skirts  of  his  cli4hing^  it  infuses  life  is*® 
the  fainting  spirit,  rouses  the  drooping  heart,  and  sustains  it  in  die 
severest  conih.il. 

*  rhe  word  which,  in  the  text,  is  rendered  supply,  is  considered  ^ 
a  great  critic  (Dr.  Isiinc  Barrow,)  as  signifying  much  more  than  • 
ordinary  measure  of  assistance;  nst  xprcsjdng  the  idea  of alarge 
a  provision  of  whatever  is  wanting  to  the  (’nristian  soldier,  a  colUt*** 
of  auxiliary  force,  a  renewed  subsidy  of  grace,  an  unusual  suocost 


dcnvrd  From  the  invincible  and  infallible  Spirit  of  God,  a  power  frooi 
on  high,  a  heavenly  might,  which  comes  in  at  the  very  crisis  of  affairs. 
Kor  when  the  battle  has  lon^  raged  and  appears  almost  lost,  when  the 
contest  is  at  the  very  height,  when  faith  begins  to  fail,  the  arm  to 
dni,  and  the  soul  to  tremble,  then  the  superadded  grace  oi'  the  Spirit 
of'  Christ  opportunely  bestowed,  turns  the  hitherto  doubtful  day. 
The  w;u*rior  is  renewed  for  the  fight ;  the  battle  is  carried ;  tlic 
victory  is  won. 

*  It  is  thus  that  by  the  aid  of  mutual  prayer  and  the  eBicient  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Spirit  of  Christy  the  Cluistian  derives  profit  from  affliction, 
joy  from  tribulations,  hope  from  troubli^  and  life  from  death.  It  is 
thus  that  the  control  of  our  gracious  Father  over  events  which  arc 
without  us,  combined  with  the  holy  operations  of  his  blessed  Spirit 
iritliin  us,  carry  us  forward  oo  our  journey  through  this  world  to 
heaven.  Providence  thus  concurs  with  ^racc ;  tiic  external  circumstance 
with  the  inward  disposition :  the  man  is  fitted  for  the  burden,  and  the 
strength  for  the  exigency.  What  would  ruin  the  soul,  if  lefl  to  its 
own  weakness,  tends  to  its  salvation  under  the  control  of  almighty 
power.  What  vvouhl  otherwise  overthrow  our  faith,  now  confirms  it ; 
vliat  would  separate  us  from  God,  unites  us  to  him.  Events  acquire 
a  new  character,  and  turn  to  a  new  end.  Mutual  priwer  is  the 
medium  of  connexion  between  afflictions  and  the  supply  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  which  they  are  sanctified;  it  binds  us  to  God  and  each 
other;  it  is  on  instrument  of  obtaining  all  our  mercies,  and  a 
channel  for  conveying  to  us  every  grace.*  pp.  511 — Sli. 


Art.  IV.  Notes  on  a  Visit  made  to  some  of  the  Prisons  in  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England^  in  Company  xvith  Elizabeth  Fry  ;  with 
Muc  general  ‘Observations  on  the  Su^eot  of  Prison  Discipline. 
By  Joseph  John  Gurney.  I9ino.  pp.  170.  Price  Ss.  Gd.  Londou. 
IH19. 

^JfE  details  contained  in  Mr.  Buxton’s  Inquiry,  x^oni  to  es- 
tablisli  this  important  proposition,  ‘  that  by  lliose  jails  on 

*  the  one  band  winch  arc  conducted  on  bad  principles,  crime 
^  and  misery  arc  produced  and  multiplied  :  and  on  tlie  oHicr 

*  hand,  that  prisons  in  wiiicb  tlic  prisoueis  are  classifo’d,  in- 

*  api^cted,  instructed,  and  employed,  have  a  powerful  tendency 
'  to  that  by  wiiioli  crime  and  misery  will  certainly*  be  lessened, 

*  1^*5.  tlic  reformation  of  Crinainals.’  ^  To  stremtH^^ 

*  firm  this  proposition  by  a  variety  of  additional  facts,  is,’  says 
Wr.  Gurney,  ‘  the  chief  object  of  the  present  work.’ 

We  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  without  comment,  a  few 
extracts  from  the  Notes,  which  will  prepare  them  for  fc^eling 
Ike  full  force  of  Mr.  Gurney’s  observations.  The  volume 
itself  will^  we  trust,  before  long,  have  obtained  tlie  perusal 
®f  the  Urg;er  portion  of  our  readers. 

The  jaiU  of  Scotland  are  ilevoted  io  the  incarceration  of 
three  dosses  of  {wisoners — fdoos,  debtors,  and  lunaticu.  Tbis 
w  circumstance  forms  a  dreadful  pecubarity  in  the  sufferings 
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of  which  year  after  year  these  miserable  aboiles  are  the  stWat 
scene. 

‘  The  Old  Jail  at  Perth,  which  we  inspected  on  the  same  day, ii 
built  over  a  gateway  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Although  this  dark 
and  wretchewl  building  had  been  for  some  time  disused  as  a  prison, 
it  was  not  at  the  period  of  our  visit  without  its  unhappy  inhabitants. 
We  found  in  it  two  lunatics  in  a  most  melancholy  condition  ;  both  of 
them  in  solitary  continement ; — their  apartments  were  dirty  and 
gloomy ;  and  a  small  dark  closet  connected  with  each  of  the  rooms 
was  iitted  up  with  a  bed  of  straw.  In  these  closets,  which  are  tv 
more  like  the  dens  of  wild  animals  than  the  habitations  of  mankind, 
the  poor  men  were  lying  with  very  little  clothing  upon  them.  They 
appeared  in  a  state  of  fatuity,  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
tne  ^eatment  to  which  they  were  exposed.  No  one  resided  in  tbs 
house  to  superintend  these  afflicted  persons,  some  man  living  in  the 
town  having  been  appointed  to  feca  them  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day.  They  were  in  fact  treated  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  beasts. 
A  ./he  dat^s  ajier  our  visits  one  of  these  poor  creatures  xvas  found  dni 
in  his  bed,  1  suppose  it  to  be  in  cooscquence  of  this  event,  that  the 
other,  though  not  recovered  from  his  malady,  again  walks  the  streets 
of  Perth  without  control.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  medium 
could  be  found  betw'cen  so  cruel  an  incarceration,  and  total  wiot 
of  care.’  pp.  40. 

Haddington  county  jail  was  visited  by  Mr.  Gurney  in  Au¬ 
gust  last.  He  found  it,  in  conse<|uence  of  a  riot  which  hid 
taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  wretchedly  crowded  with 
prisoners. 

*  That  part  of  the  prison  which  is  allotted  to  criminals  and  vagrants 
consists  of  tour  cells  on  the  ground  floor,  measuring  respectiveij 
thirteen  feet  by  eight,  and  one  on  the  second  story,  measuring  eleven 
feet  by  seven.  It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  entire^ 
miserable  than  these  cells.  Very  dark — excessively  dirty — clay  floors 
— no  firc-placcs— straw  in  one  corner  for  a  bed,  with  perhaps  a  single 
rug —  a  tub  in  each  of  them,  the  receptacle  of  all  filth.  In  one  of 
the  cells  wc  observed  three  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  riot; 
in  another,  a  woman  (the  wife  of  one  of  them)  and  two  boys;  inS 
third,  two  more  men  and  a  woman  (the  wife  of  one  of  them.)  Wl 
understood  that  one  of  these  women  was  a  prisoner,  the  other  s 
visitor ;  but  have  since  been  informed  by  the  jailer  that  they  were 
both  visitors. 

*  None  of  the  prisoners  were  ironed,  except  one  man  who  had  at* 
tempted  to  break  prison.  This  unfortunate  person  was  fastened  to  a  long 
iron  bar.  His  legs,  being  passed  through  rings  attached  to  the  bari 
were  kept  about  two  feet  asunder,  which  distance  might  be  increasa^ 
to  three  Jeet  and  a  half  at  the  pleasure  of  the  jailer.  This  cruel  aid 
shameful  mode  of  confinement,  which  prevented  the  man  from  ou* 
dressing,  or  from  resting  with  any  comfort  to  himself  during  the 
night,  and  which,  by  the  constant  separation  of  the  legs,  aiuouDta^ 
to  positive  torture*  had  been  continued  for  several  days.  We  earoeifl! 
entreated  fur  his  deliverance,  but  apparently  without  effect. 
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*■  n|i|i('urs  clean  aiiil  com  Tort  tiMc.’  Can  any  ihint;  more  stnkfo^ly 
ifcmoiiNirate  llie  bciiHits  likely  to  nsult  l>on>  the  xi»it»  q( 
hnicYoIcnt  indixic^naU  ?  !t1r.  tifiiiiry  dt'votos  a  whole  ehaptit 
to  prrssim;  upon  liis  readers  the  iinjH)rtaoce  of  establishia^ 
Visitint;  CtMmniliecs,  without  which,  whnisoever  Tinprovciuents 
may  I»c  introduced  into  the  system  of  I’risoii  Discipline,  they  ire 
nut  likely  to  Ix'  either  etVicieni  or  permanent.  Of  the  suf¬ 
fering's  endured  by  lunatics,  another  most  afredin^  instance 
is  ^iveii  in  the  statement  of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman 
who  lately  visited  the  Jail  at  Inverness. 

*  All  the  cells  were  unoccupied  but  one.  On  advancing  to  opm 
the  door  of  that  cell,  our  conductor  observed  we  had  better  stand 
back  a  little,  as  the  gallery  was  very  oftensive  on  the  first  opening  if 
the  door,  and  that  it  was  alinost  too  much  for  A/m,  though  he  wai 
used  to  it, — or  words  to  that  eH’ect.  In  a  minute  or  two  my  friend 
stepped  into  the  cell  ;  but  almo^t  immediately  retreated,  overcoat 
by  the  closeness  and  intolerable  stench  :  1  myself  stood  at  the  door 
for  some  time  The  prisoner  was  lying  on  hi*  mattress  upoB  iht 
floor,  at  the  further  corner  ot  his  cell.  He  made  no  answer  to  some 
questions  1  put  to  him,  but  wept  very  much.  I  then  discovered  tint 
he  had  been  tried  for  an  attoopt  to  u*8nssin.\te  some  person,  and  had 
been  sentenced  to  contiiuMucnt  on  the  o round  of  his  derangement.  Ut 
appeared  nut  to  have  been  shiwed  for  some  time,  and  Iiis  countenanoi 
was  very  ghastly  :  be  selilom  takes  advantago  of  the  occnaional  ptf* 
mission  to  .step  «>ut  of  his  cill  into  the  gallery.  The  only  place  far 
the  admission  of  air  into  his  cell,  wtien  the  door  is  shut,  is  an  apeiturt 
in  the  wall  between  the  cell  and  the  gallery.  The  wall  appeared  to 
me  several  feel  thick,  and  tltc  smaller  end  of  the  nperturc  about 
eighicL'n  or  twenty  inches  square,  with  strong  iron  hi^rs  let  in.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  prison  in  the  interior  is  dirty  and  diigtist* 
ing,  but  tne  cell  of  the  poor  convict  w  as  hin  ribfi/  inathsome.  I  fed  it 
cjuilc  impossible  to  give  a  eiiaraeter  of  the  hot  sickly  stench  which 
formed,  at  the  moment  when  1  saw  him,  and  which  must  generally 
form  the  atnu>sphe*e  of  this  poor  human  being.  It  did  npl  arm 
wholly  from  the  iuIj,  n  liich  I  nbst  rved  in  one  corner  of  the  cell,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  seemed  more  than  full.  The  poor  creature  had 
iuhabited  the  cell  i/j  pp.  I  OS,  109. 

No  measure  seems  more  iiiqmratively  called  for,  than  the  inn- 
mediate  erection  of  lunatic  asylums  in  Scotland.  A  few  have  of 
late  years  been  built,  hut  the  number  is  very  iusuflicient.  lo 
many  |>arts  of  that  country,*  insane  persons  are  either  suffered 
‘  to  roam  at  piTfirt  liberty,  or  are  immured  in  solitary  dua- 
*  geons.’ 

If  our  English  jails  are  not  the  abodes  of  the  lunatic,  they 
witness  tile  infliction  of  almost  eipial  severities  upon  another 
class,  the  sum  of  whose  otreiuiiug  may  possibly  rise  no  higher 
than  theirs,  Wing  the  result  of  una voidable  misfortune  :  we 
vagrants,  who,  by  the  law  of  the  lami,  on  applying  for  a 
Bulqcct  themselves  to  a  week  or  a  fortnight’s  miserable  impn* 
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•»  comj>any  with  the  vilest  oirejuiers.  In  Doncaster 
jiji.at  the  time  of  Mr.  (riirney’s  visit,  one  oJ‘  the  vagrants  was 
1 5<oieU  wuinan,  i>ha,  havlu^j^  lost  litM’  husbaiul>  uiui  having 
lier!k‘U  just  i'oeuvore;t  from  a  serious  illness,  vvas  travelling  hoiiie- 
WAfils  in  cuini}any  with  a  little  child. 

*  She  complained  bitterly  of  her  situation.  **  What  could  1  do  V* 
ihe  s«iid — 1  dared  not  steal ;  1  liked  not  to  be^  ;  destitute  and  af- 
Hicteil  what  could  Ido,  hut  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  a  pass? 
Th^‘  consequence  is,  th.vt  I  am  shut  up  for  a  week  in  prison,  and  ex¬ 
posed.  perha[)s,  to  the  worst  and  most  vicious  of  men.”  • 

.Vl  Durhau),  the  House  of  Correction  is  now  used  only  for 
vsgi'auis.  It  is  (milt  ai^ainst  a  steep  bank  close  by  the  river. 

<  The  unfortunate  persons  who  are  contined  in  this  prison,  are 
obliged  to  puss  the  night  in  a  damp  and  most  dismal  vault,  measuring 
nineteen  tcH'l  and  a  halt  by  fourteen,  and  built  immediately  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  but  thirty-three  steps  helow  the  street  from  whicli 
^’ou  enter  tlie  prison.  This  dungeon  is  cntirelu  ivithout  tight,  nor  do§s 
tl  admit  an jf  air  except  from  the  passage  vohim  leads  to  it,*  Fifteen 
persuivs  have  .it  times  been  locked  up  in  it  together.  These  vagrants 
are  allowed  no  otiicr  bedding  than  straw  and  a  few  rugs.  When  it  is 
conf>ider(>il  that  tiiose  to  whom  this  detestable  lodging  is  allotted,  are 
oden  guilty  of  no  other  offence  than  that  of  passing  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  begging  some  assistuncc.  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
being  consigned  to  such  a  place,  they  are  treated  with  extreme  injus¬ 
tice  and  cruelty.* 

The  present  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  vagrants,  is  tlins 
stated  ill  a  note.  * 

*  By  17  Oeo.  II.  cap.  5,  it  is  enacted,  that  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
beggars,  who  are  found  in  any  parish  to  which  they  do  not  legally  be¬ 
long,  should  be  apprehended,  and  committed  to  the  House  of  correc¬ 
tion  for  any  term  not  exceeding  a  month,  and  should  afterwards  re¬ 
ceive  a  pass  from  a  magistrate.  This  pass  obliges  the  constable  to 
convey  them  to  the  next  parish,  and  entitles  the  travellers  to  support 
from  the  officers  of  the  )>arishcs,  which  lie  on  the  direct  way  in  suc¬ 
tion,  until  they  arrive  at  their  homes.  By  32  Geo.  111.  ch.  45,  il 
ii  further  enacted,  that  such  piisses  shall  not  be  given,  until  the  par¬ 
ties  for  whom  they  are  required  have  been  either  privately  whipped, 
or  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  correction  for  not  less  than  seven  days. 

*  It  often  happens  that  innocent  but  distressed  persons,  journeying 
homeward,  are  under  the  necessity  of  applying  for  passes  Tneso 
fficv  cannot  receive,  except  on  the  ground  of  bein<j  considered  rogpies 
and  vagiibonds,  nor  until  they  have  suffered  a  punishment  always  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  our  pri- 
•ons,  not  a  little  terrible.  Tins  is  a  manifest  injustice,  and  ought  to 

*  The  same  is  tlie  case  with  respect  to  the  male  vagrants*  room  in 
Ooncastcr  jail 
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be  remedied.  There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  abuse,  which  prf 
vails  in  connexion  with  these  Acts  of  Parliament. 

*  When  poor  persons,  residing  in  a  parinli  to  which  they  do  not  b^ 
long,  become  chargeabre  to  that  parish,  they  are  to  be  conveyed  hj 
the  officers  nf  the  parish,  under  13  and  1-V  Car  II.  ch.  li.  or  an  order 
signed  by  two  ju.'^tices  of  the  peace,  to  the  place  their  lef^al 
ment.  In  order  to  avoid  the  expence  of  tiiis  removal — un  exptoce 
which  in  nio>t  cases  devolves  on  the  removing  parish — it  is  a  very 
common  practice  to  entice  such  distressed  persons  Into  an  act  of  pub. 
lie  bogging  ;  and  after  punishing  tliem  as  rogues  and  vagabond^  to 
send  them  home  to  their  parishes  on  a  common  vagrant's  pass. 

*  This  flagrant  hut  prevalent  abu^e  demands  the  early  attentioo  of 
the  British  legislature  ;  for  it  is  not  only  totally  at  variance  from  the 
principles  of  common  justice,  hut  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  those  nionl 
and  independent  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  which  arc  the  best  security  to  society  at  large. — Vid.  Noltn 
on  the  Poor  Laws.’  pp.  2,  3. 

The  case  of  the  debtor  in  the  Scotch  Prisons,  is  almost 
equally  disgraceful  to  hinnanity.  In  consequence  of  (he  law 
which,  in  the  event  of  his  escaping  from  prison,  hoMs  the  jailer,  I 
and  tlirougli  the  jailer  the  magistrate  who  issued  the  warrant, 
rc'S|>onsible  for  the  debt,  he  is  consigned  to  the  most  rigorous 
confinement.  He  has  no  yard  to  walk  in,  no  means  of  taking 
exercise  or  changing  the  air,  but  is  kept  like  the  vilest  criminsl, 
in  some  miserable  and  fetid  apartment,  which  he  is  never  pef« 
milted  to  quit  even  for  a  moment.  At  Aberdeen,  the  accororoo- 
dations  for  debtors  consist  of  two  very  small  rooms  oir  the  same 
floor,  (a  landing  place  connecting  them,)  and  a  little  sleeping 
room  immediately  above  them.  VVitliin  this  contracted  place 
there  were,  at  the  period  of  onr  Author’s  visit,  about  twelve 
debtors,  crowded  together  day  and  night.  In  Perth  county 
jail,  there  is  an  airy  court  yard  connected  with  the  apartments 
for  debtors,  hut,  *  strange  to  say,  no  use  is  allowed  to  be  made 

*  of  it.’  Hesidt's  this  airing  ground,  in  which  (on  the  pretence 
of  insecurity)  no  one  may  take  exercise,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
there  shouhl  also  bo  *  an  excellent  infirmary,  in  which  the  sick 

*  are  not  placed.’ 

The  .Author  thus  sums  up  the  peculiarities  which  he  observed 
in  the  conHtrnctiun  aud  management  of  many  of  the  jails  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

*  No  airing  grounds;  no  change  of  rooms;  tubs  in  the  prisons’ 
cells  for  the  reception  of  every  kind  of  filth  ;  black  holes  ;  no  religintt 
service  ;  jailers  living  away  from  their  prisons ;  consequently,  an  im* 
possibility  uf  inspection,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  care;  free 
communication  through  the  windows  of  the  cells  with  the  public. 
wluch  may  be  added  (the  use  of)  the  long  iron  bar  which  is  fixed  la 
the  floor,  aod  through  which  the  legs  of  the  prisoners  are  fastened  by 
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nnf^  This,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  is  the  most  usual  method  of 
rhainiiig  in  Scotland,  and  a  more  cruel  one  could  not  easily  have 
been  devised  ;  tor  it  not  only  keeps  the  legs  of  the  prisoner  constantly 
tpart  from  each  other,  but  prevents  his  undressing  or  going  to  bed.* 

Tke  vet  more  terrible  piinishiuent,  the  black  holcy  awaits  the 
prisoner  who  has  been  imprudent,  or  rather,  de8|»erate  enough  to 
sttenipl  to  escape  from  his  misery. 

With  regard  to  one  of  the  aliove  peruliarities,  the  general  de- 
ficitMicy  ol  I'tty  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  (he  pri¬ 
soners,  the  reader  will  perhaps  learn  wilii  some  surprise,  that 
(iiasgow  jail  ])resents  a  flagrant  instance  of  this  disgraceful 
omission.  The  Infirmary  in  this  prison,  (although  it  is  of  very 
recent  erection,)  is  said  to  be  so  insecure,  that  it  cannot  he  used. 

‘  Exactly  similar  is  the  case  with  the  chapel.  The  consequence  of 
this  last  defect  is  lamentable  in  the  highest  degree ;  for  although 
there  are  seldom  less  than  two  huodretl  prisoners  in  the  jail,— two 
hundred  persons  who  of  all  others  probably  in  the  city  stand  most  in 
need  of  spiritual  help, — no  public  worship  ever  takes  place  amongst 
them;  nor  is  any  instruction  known  to  these  unhappy  beings,  but 
that  by  which  they  contaminate  and  corrupt  one  another. 

*  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  this  prison  is  become  a  fruitful 
source  of  very  extensive  evil.  Vast  numbers  of  offenders  pass 
through  it  in  the  course  of  the  year— the  number  of  criminals  com- 
niiued  during  the  last  three  years  amounting  to  thre^  thousand  and 
sixty  eight ;  and  the  jailer  assured  us  that  they  uniformly  leave  the 
prison  Horsc  than  when  they  entered  it;  settled  in  habits  of  idleness, 
devoted  tt>  their  ow’n  corruptions,  more  than  ready  for  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  new  crimi?s.  He  reckons,  that  of  those  tvho  have  been  once  com* 
mitted,  two-thirds  come  back  a^ain*  pp.  53. 

In  Pertii  jail  also,  which  often  contains  a  large  nuiuher  of  pri¬ 
soners,  there  is  no  place  of  worship,  nor  any  provision  whatso¬ 
ever  for  religious  care  OAcr  its  inmates.  ‘How  disgraceful,’ 
adds  the  Author,  ‘  is  such  an  cunissioii  in  a  (ybristian  country  ! 

‘  and  how  extraordinary  in  Scotland,  where  the  communication 
*  of  religions  knowledge,  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  object  of  so 
‘  great  utteiition  !’ 

Some  few  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  tin*  Northern 
PrUons,  presented  themselves.  The  llridewell  at  Aberdeen,  ainl  the 
IlouM' of  Correction  at  Preston,  are  given  as  instances  approaching 
in  some  respects,  though  still  defective,  to  the  standard  of  exccl- 
kiice  as  l.iid  down  in  Mr.  Buxton’s  “  Inquiry.”  The  Prisons 
.  at  Wakelleld,  York,  Kdinburgh,  Lancaster,  Liverpool,  and 
Manclu*ster,  belong  to  an  intermediate  class,  to  which,  never¬ 
theless,  must  he  considered  as  attaching  a  tendency  rather  to 
increase  than  to  iliminish  crime.  This  is  very  strikingly  recog- 
tnjjcd  in  an  admirable  Report  presented  at  the  adjourned  Mi- 
riraelinas  sessions,  in  (he  past  year,  for  the  West  Riding  of  Vork- 
ahire,hy  acommittoeof  magistrates^  including  Mr.  Stuart  Worlley, 
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U«e  lucDibcr  for  the  county,  who  had  been  appointed  to  inquiroiato 
tUe  state  of  tla*  Wakelleld  House  of  Correciion.  Many  abo 
eiilor  into  these  reccplaclcs  of  U^e  ji'uUty,  accuse<l  of  u  first,  aint 
|»erhaps  a  t riding  utfenev,  of  whk  li  they  may  possibly  be  declared 
not  {juilty,  ‘  come  out  of  the  society  into  which  they  liuve  beeo 
^  forced  by  the  defective  accommodations  of  the  prison,  trained 
‘  and  prepared  for  a  more  matured  course  of  vice.’ 

*  Wlujn  we  consider,*  proceeds  the  Report,  ‘  the  description  of 
faults  (crimes  (hey  cannot  be  called)  for  the  commission  of  which 
we  are  daily  called  upon  to  scud  persons  into  conbnement,  such  st 
quarrels  betw  een  masters  and  workmen,  misbehaviour  of  apprenticet, 
disobedience  of  orders  of  bastardy,  and  several  other  sucii,  how  can 
wc  justify  to  ourselves  l!ie  leaving  the  prison  so  wanting  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  separation,  that  these  persons  must  be  exposed  to  pass  their 
periods  of  confinement  in  the  society  of  accused  and  convicted  felooi 
and  of  vagrants  ?  And  what  must  be  our  feelings  when  called  upon  to 
pass  the  sentence  of  tlm  law  upon  a  criminal  perha^rs  not  yet  grown 
to  manhood,  or  but  just  beginning  a  course  of  vice,  if,  while  we  are 
going  through  the  mockery  of  calling  him  to  a  scmisc  of  his  former 
misconduct,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  his  punishment  may  lead 
to  liis  future  amendment,  we  are  conscious  that  we  are,  from  the 
neoUi't  of  a  duty  of  which  the  law  has  not  left  us  even  the  excuse  of  (g- 
fwrance,  in  fact  consigning  him  to  an  imprisonment,  during  which  H 
is  almost  certain  that  nil  the  good  principles  still  left  in  him,  will  bo 
destroyed,  and  that  he  will  acquire  those  acquaintances  and  lessoui, 
which  will  tit  him  for  other  and  more  atrocious  crimes  ?* 

pp.  93,  94,  Note, 

Mr.  Gurney's  general  observations,  in  which  he  states  that  it 
has  been  his  ‘  punicnlur  endeavour  to  represent  and  embody  the 
‘  Hentimeiits  of  his  sister,  Mrs,  Fry,’  touch  briefly,  in  the  First 
Chapter,  on  the  several  lieads— food,  clothing,  firing,  sleeping, 
irons,  cleanliness,  insjicctioii,  sii|>erinteiidcnce,  classification,  in¬ 
struction,  and  einployinent.  The  intelligent  and  pious  reader 
will  be  particularly  gratified  by  the  correct  views  as  well  as 
praelieal  wisdom  which  they  exhibit.  Nothing  chimerical  at¬ 
taches  to  either  the  projects  recommended,  or  the  expect!- 
lions  indicated  us  (o  their  success.  The  bias  of  all  men  to  evil 
is  distinctly  recognised,  and  education  and  employment  are 
contended  tor,  nut  as  sufficient  to  counteract  this  bias,  but  as 
iviidenn!  the  more  necessary  by  tlie  pernicious  activity  of  this 
evil  principle  in  the  absence  of  moral  restraint.  It  is  admitted 
that  *  a  considei  able  proportion  of  the  criminals  committed  to 
‘  our  jails,  are  aide  to  read.’ 

*  1  calculate,  that  in  iCn^land,  at  least  one-third  of  such  persoM 
have  received  some  education,  and  nearly  two-thirds  none  at  all :  in 
Scotland  the  proportion  of  criminals  wlio  can  read  is  considerably 
greater.  It  must  oe  acknowledged,  therefore,  that  teaching  to  read 
is  no  certain  antidote  against  the  commission  of  crime.  If  connected, 
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ts  it  always  ought  to  be»  with  it\struciion  in  tlic  holy  Scriptures*  it  is 
uidec'il  a  powert  ul  means  of  good ;  hut  the  heart  of  inoxi  is  declared  to 

“  deceitful  above  all  things  it  is  exposed  on  every  side  to  temp- 
Uiion ;  und  its  depravity  is  not  to  he  chaugeil  into  purity,  by  any 
merely  human  conlri\ances.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  some 
amongst  the  many  who  have  been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  hut 
whose  minds  have  not  been  actually  brought  under  the  influence  of 
religious  principle,  are  numbered  w  ith  the  per|>etruturs  of  crime  \  and 
as  education  becomes  more  universal,  it  must  be  expected  that  the 
proportionate  number  of  our  literate  criminals  will  increase.  It  were, 
however,  ranch  to  be  lamenteil,  did  these  considerations  discourage 
us  from  promoting,  hy  every  method  in  our  power,  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  tiie  ignorant,  whetlier  they  be  bond  or  free,  buch  in¬ 
struction  may  not  always  succeed  in  accomplishing  its  object;  but 
no  one  can  deny  its  having  a  tendcncif  to  encourage  good,  und  to  dis¬ 
courage  evil.  It  is  the  most  effectual  instrument,  wmich  Providence 
has  placed  w  ithin  our  reach,  for  softening  and  improving  the  human 
niiiul,  and  preparing  it  for  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  for  eradi¬ 
cating  from  it  the  principles  of  falsehood,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  and 
implanting  in  it  those  of  nonesty,  sobriety,  and  charity.  If  we  make 
use  of  this  instrument  in  a  right  disposition,  we  have  re:ison  to  believe, 
that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  will  rest  upon  onr  efforts;  and 
allliough,  through  the  influence  of  counteracting  causes,  those  elVorls 
may  sometimes  be  foiled,  yet  we  may  well  be  encouraged  by  the  con¬ 
spicuous  und  important  fact,  that  we  And  amongst  the  ignorant,  not 
only  the  most  numerous,  but  by  fur  the  most  hardened  and  atrocious 
.criminals.*  pp.  127,  128. 

The  Second  Chapter,  tvhich  isdevotetl  to  the  subject  of  Visit¬ 
ing  Committees,  contains  a  most  interesting  and  encotiraging 
cutmnnnication  from  some  active  memhers  of  the  Ladies’  Asso- 
ciadoii  for  visiting  Newgate,  which  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  the 
iiistituiion  of  similar  associations,  conducted  with  the  same  uii- 
oxcepiioimble  prudence  and  unwearied  benevolence,  throughout 
the  kingdom.  At  Bristol,  we  understand  that  a  Ladies*  Com¬ 
mittee  has  already  been  formed,  the  result  of  whose  labours  in 
the  sphere  which  they  have  chosen  for  their  first  experiment,  hat 
bet  a  of  a  nature  which  has  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  antioi- 
pitions.  Similar  associations  have  heeu  formed,  umler  (he  satic- 
tiiMi  of  the  magistracy,  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  York. 
With  regard  to  Newgate,  *  out  of  the  whole  number  of  women 
‘  who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Ladies’  Association,  only 
*fuur  have  returned  to  Newgale  convicted  of  fresh  olleiices 
"bile  out  of  203  men,  47  of  those  convicted,  had,  trif/iiVi  the  two 
precediny  years,  been  couflneti  there  before.  Tlie  recoiu- 
iiutiiieiits  on  the  female  side,  were,  previously  to  the  establish- 
iiient  of  that  association,  as  three  to  five  more  numerous  than  (he 
returns  on  the  male  side ;  the  returns  on  the  female  aide  monj, 
are,  therefore,  shewn  to  be,  to  the  returns  on  the  female  siile 
thpHy  as  one  twelfth  is  to  three  (ifths,  or  as  I  to  7.  This  fact 
speaks  for  itself  in  language  stronger  than  argument. 
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*  Every  one  is  aware',*  says  Mr.  Gurncy»  ‘  that  in  atterapting  tint 
rcfomiation,  we  have  pcnerally  to  operate  upon  persons  of  disordeHy 
habits  and  depraved  minds.  While  we  keep  this  fact  in  view, 
shall  not  he  surprised  at  frequent  disappolntiiients ;  but  when  moa 
disappointed,  we  shall  at  least  have  avoided  the  evils  of  the  old 
system,  because  our  prisoners  will  not,  at  any  rale,  be  turned  oot 
upon  the  public,  XKorSf  than  when  xve  receixrti  them  into  prison, 

‘  Much  more  than  this,  however,  will  be  effected  L<'t  it  ber^ 
membered,  that  these  miserable  beinjrs  have  been  very  little  used  to 
kind  and  sedulous  attentions  :  that,  for  the  most  part,  society  has  done 
them  no  other  justice,  than  to  punish  them  for  their  crimes ;  that 
they  have  hitherto  lived,  in  great  measure,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Christian  charity.  When  such  persons  shall  bw  brought  under  the 
influence  of  that  charity,  when  sympathy  shall  meet  them  in  theit 
sorrows,  when  that  kind  care,  to  which  they  have  been  so  little  sc* 
customed,  shall  be  extended  over  them,  when  they  shall  be  carefoUj 
instructed  and  regularly  occupied — the  fruits  will  undoubtedly  appetr. 
The  best  feelings  of  our  prisoners  will  soon  be  excited,  a  door  of  nope 
opener!  before  them,  and  a  stimulus  wholly  novel  given  to  every  vir¬ 
tuous  resolution.  Finally,  we  may  believe,  that  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  will  not  be  withheld  :  a  change  of  heart  in  those  who  are 
thus  placed  under  our  care,  will  be  the  occasional^  a  change  of  habiUt 
the  Jrequent  result  of  our  efforts.*  pp.  1  i3,  Ht. 

\Vc  trust  that  u  will  appear  to  all  our  readers  fully  made 
out,  as  calling  upon  them  for  their  iuimediate  personal  exertiom, 
not  merely  to  promote  llie  adoption  of  legislative  measures, 
having  for  their  object  the  abuse  of  existing  evils  in  the  IVisoo 
system,  but  to  aid  in  doing  f/ie  timth  that  may  be  dune  /or 
the  improretnent  of  the  actual  state  of  our  prisonit  as  then 
note  are.  The  appeal  is  addressed  to  Christians  of  both  s€xe» 
as  such,  as  the  disciples  of  Him  who  came  **  to  seek  and  to  save 

that  which  was  lost,'*  and  wito  has  said,  as  the  strongest  mo¬ 
tive  to  such  «  niMl5  ;  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye 
“  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  hive 
“  done  it  unto  mf.” 


Art.  V.  JtccoUeciinns  of  Japan.  Comprising  a  particular  Account  of 
the  Hcligion,  Language,  Government,  Laws,  and  Manners  of 
the  Pcojde.  Dy  Captain  Golownin,  R.  N.  Author  of  “  Narrative 
of  a  Three-Year.O  Captivity  in  Japan.**  To  which  is  prefixed, 
Chronological  Details  of  the  Rise,  Decline,  and  Renewal  of  British 
Commercial  Intercourse  with  that  Country.  8vo.  pp.  302.  London. 
1819. 

^^.APTAIN  Golownin,  in  his  former  work,  professed  to  rcliw 
what  lie  had  seen  ;  he  now  undertakes  to  relate  w'hal  he  re¬ 
collects.  We  find,  however,  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  bn 
had  recourse  to  his  imagination  to  supply  the  occasional  failures 
of  his  memory.  The  same  simplicity  of  style  and  apparent 
honesty  which  characterized  his  former  volumes,  are  to  be  found 
in  this,  50  far  as  the  authorship  of  our  worthy  Captain  is  coo- 
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I  jot’ll ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  **  Recollections**  are  so  bur* 

I  with  the  researches  and  elucidations  of  Ills  Rditor,  that 

tUcv  serve  only  as  (lie  text  for  a  running;  commentary.  There 
\  is,  however,  one  ^0'»d  purpose  which  this  mass  of  made-up 
'  matter  answers  ;  it  adbrds  indisputable  proof,  that  tlie  |M>rtion  of 
the  volume  assigned  to  Captain  Golownin,  has  heen  siipplitHi 
entirely  by  himself,  since,  liad  the  accounts  sfiven  in  Ids  name 
been  ti)is?etl,  they  woiild  scarcely  liave  IxHjn  so  scanty  as  they 
ere.  Leavinij:,  therefore,  the  extracts  from  IVlessrs.  Ailains, 
Sails,  Purchas,  Thunbersr,  Charlevoix,  Koempfer,  Ui‘ou;^htoii, 
Krusensteru,  Ijaiu^sdorft*,  and  Sir  T.  S.  RaiHes,  we  shill  do 
Ciptaiii  Golownin  the  justice  of  confining  our  remarks  to  his 
Uecolleetious,  which,  thoiii^h  the  least  bulky,  are  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  volume: 

The  remarks  on  the  ^coirrnphical  situation  and  climate  of 
I  Japan,  and  ihe  traditions  of  the  natives,  witii  respet^t  to  their 
oriffin  as  a  nation,  contain  nothin*'  very  new  or  valuable,  but 
when  the  Author  comes  to  speak  of  the  nationul  character  of  the 
^  Japanese,  his  communications  arc  entitled  to  soine  attention. 
Cruelly  and  perfidy  are  the  qualities  by  which  the  Japanese 
have,  in  (he  estimation  of  Europeans,  lon^  been  distinguished  ; 

^  but  the  honourable  testimony  of  uien  who  fell  into  their  hands 
defenceless,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  forinetl  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  their  putting  an  unfavourable  construction  on  all  that 
they  mi^ht  see  or  hear,  ou&^ht  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  hatred 
■  of  the  Japanese  ut^ainst  Christianity,  and  the  dreadful  tortures 
to  which  they  subjected  its  professors,  have  been  repeatedly 
uri'oil  against  them,  ns  proofs  of  the  diabolical  malice  and 
cruelty  of  llieir  natures  :  but  by  whom  have  these  charges  been 
brought  ?  By  men  who  themselves  kindle  fires  for  the  destruction 
of  their  fellow  Christians,  on  account  of  some  alleged  errors  in 
matters  of  faith.  The  progress  of  Christianity  at  first,  under 
the  influence  of 'the  Portuguese  priests,  was  incredibly  rapid  ; 
the  writings  of  the  early  missionaries  abound  with  eulogies  ou 
the  piety  and  docility  of  their  Japanese  converts.  But  these 
Neophytes  were  soon  disgusted  by  perceiving  that  while  their 
teachers  and  spiritual  guides  talked  to  them  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom,  tiieir  thoughts  were  more  bent  upon  establisliing  a  king- 
doiu  of  their  own  ;  that  they  were  occupied  more  with  the  pre- 
•ent  world  thau  with  the  world  to  come. 

f  ‘  If  we  examine  dispassionately,'  says  our  Author,  ‘  and  without 
j  prejudice,  the  real,  though  hidden  motive  which  impelled  the  Portu- 
[  ^Utme,  and  then  the  Spaniards  to  preach  the  Catholic  faith  in  Japan, 
[  *f  we  consider  their  licentious  conduct  in  that  country,  and  the  evils 
[  which  they  caused  in  il^  by  endeavouring  to  annihilate  the  religion 
f  which  had  long  prevailed,  to  overturn  the  legitimate  authority,  and 
I  te  lubjugate  a  numerous,  peaceful,  and  hamdesa  people ;  if  we  re- 
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member  that  the  plans  of  tliose  shameless  hypocrites  disturbed  th 
tranayillity  of  the  nation,  and  excite<l  a  bloody  vivil  war,  can  we 
womicr  at  the  cruelties  of  the  J:tp;uic.'^c  towards  the  Christiaas?  D| 
not  the  Catholics  themseives  justify  tiiese  pcrsi'cutions,  by  their  Inqa. 
skion,  and  their  proceedings  towards  the  Protestants  ?  NotwitlifUad- 
ing  diis,  the  missionaries  expelled  from  Japan,  represent  the  iutio« 
whoo]  they  could  not  succeed  in  deceiving,  as  cunning,  faithless,  ua- 
crateful,  revengeful,  in  short,  in  such  odious  colours,  that  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  Hnd  a  being  who  merited  to  be  compared  witbi 
Japanese.  These  accounts,  inspired  by  monastic  nige,  have  bees 
taken  in  Europe  for  genuine ;  whilst  the  horror  impressed  on  th 
Japanese,  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
pnnciplc  of  their  dtstrustful  policy,  not  to  sufi’er  their  country  to  be 
^tered  by  any  Christian,  and  to  keep  them  os  much  as  possible 
their  coasts,  doubtless  confirm  the  calumnious  accounts  given  of  this 
people.  This  firm  belief  in  the  detestable  character  of  the  JapucK, 
goes  so  far,  that  such  expressions  as  Japanese  malice!  Japam 
treachery!  are  become  proverbial.  Fortune  reserved  it  for  ok, 
during  an  imprisonment  ot  twenty  seven  months,  to  convince  myidi' 
of  tlie  contrary,  and  the  narrative  of  my  adventures,  has,  I  thiid^  1 
afforded  sufficient  proof  that  the  Japanese  are  not  what  the  European 
take  them  to  be.’  pp.  19. 

The  reUgious  polity  of  the  Japanese,  closely  resembU^  ii 
several  remarkable  point)!,  that  of  tlie  llomun  Catholics.  Tbev 
liave  tbeir  outward  ceremonies  cloaking  their  inward  scepticism; 
tht*ir  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  tbeir  religious  communities  if 
both  sexes,  answering  to  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Roamh 
Charcli,  and  doubtless  us  useful  and  moral  a  class  of  persoB* 
ages.  TIr'Y  have  likewise  their  Pope,  or  spiritual  Emperor, 
c^ed  Kin-I<ey,  wlio  lias  the  power  not  only  of  conferring  thi 
liighesi  ecclesiastical  dignities,  but  also  of  bestowing  on  the  m- 
perior  officers  of  state,  tlie  title  of  Kami,  a  spiritual  distioctioB, 
which  it  is  estceii.e^l  the  highest  hoooiir  to  obtain.  The  Kin-Re? 
is  not,  however,  so  easy  of  access  as  his  Holiness  of  Rome,  beii^ 

'  invisihie  to  all  persons  except  Ids  own  household,  and  the  officen 
of  the  Sovereign,  who  are  often  scut  to  him.  • 

‘  Once  a  year  only,  upon  a  great  feitival,  he  walks  ki  a  gtHiiy 
which  is  open  below,  so  that  every  body  can  approach,  and  seelw 
feet.  He  always  wears  silk  clothes,  which,  from  the  very  first  pt* 
paration  of  the  silk,  arc  manufactuied  by  the  Imnds  of  pure 
His  meals  are  brought  to  him  each  time  in  new  vessels,  which  ap 
then  broken.  This,  say  the  .Fapanese,  is  done  because  nobody  ■ 
worthy  to  cat  out  of  the  same  vessel  after  him ;  if  any  one  ventured 
it,  or  did  it  by  mistake,  he  would  immediately  die.*  p.  63. 

The  Japanese  jwssi'ss  many  tenets  in  cx)miiion  with  ^ 
Rrandiis,  fi'om  whom  their  religion  a]ine'drs  to  have  been  dciiKd* 
but  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  are  held  in  much  esteem  amoi^ 
the  learned.  The  common  people,  ns  in  more  oivilized  cool* 
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tries,  content  thoraselves  with  the  ceremonial  and  pageantry  of 
5U|>erslilion,  and  they  have  a  convenient  mode  of  |>erforming 
their  reliifious  duties,  which  likewise  prevails  in  some  parts  of 
India,  lh:it  of  prayius^  hy  machinery. 

*  On  their  high-roads,  every  mountain,  every  hill,  every  clift'  ie 
consecrated  to  some  divinity ;  at  all  tliese  places,  tliereforc,  travellera 
kivu  to  repeat  prayers,  and  frequently,  several  times  over.  But  as 
the  fultilment  of  this  duty  would  detain  pious  travellers  too  long 
on  the  road.  Uie  Japanese  have  invented  the  following  means  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience.  Upon  these  spots,  consecrated  to  divini¬ 
ties,  they  set  up  pasts,  in  case  there  arc  none  already  there  to  mark 
the  distances.  In  these  posts  a  long  vertical  cut  is  made,  about  an 
grtheen  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  on  which  a  flat  round  iron  plate 
tarns,  like  a  sheave  in  a  block.  Upon  this  plate  the  prayer  is  en-  * 
graved,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  divinity  of  the  place;  to  turn  k 
round  is  equivalent  to  repeating  the  prayer,  and  uie  prayer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  repeated  as  many  times  at  ft  turns  round.  In  thb 
manner  the  traveller  Is  able,  without  stopping,  and  merely  by  turning 
the  plate  with  his  fingers,  to  send  up  even  more  prayers  to  the  divinity 
than  he  is  obliged  to  do.’  p.  57* 

There  are,  it  seems,  a  vast  number  of  sects  in  Japan,  and 
all  religious  opinions  are  tolerated,  excepting  the  Christian 
reKgion.  Change  of  sect  is  represented  as  creating  neither 
enmity,  nor  obloquy ;  and  tifough  the  attempt  to  prosel3rte  to 
any  particular  mode  faith,  is  forbidden  by  the  laws,  yet  every 
man  may  convert  himself  to  any  that  suits  either  his  interest 
or  fancy,  without  incurring  the  slighest  inconvenience. 

The  government  of  Japan  is  divided  between  the  temporal, 
and  the  spiritual  emperors  :  the  latter,  however,  scarcely  ever 
interferes  with  matters  of  state,  contenting  himself  with  quiescent 
luxury,  and  with  receiving  from  his  co-partner  in  empire, 
manifestations  of  respect  in  the  shape  of  embassies  and  presents. 
.\moiig  (he  latter,  there  is  one  of  a  singular  description,  which 
cu<Uoin  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  dispense  with  ;  it  is  a 
white  crane  with  a  black  liead,  wliioh  must  be  offered  at  the 
coiumeiicement  of  every  year,  and  wliioh  must  be  caught  by 
tlie  emperor  himself,  unless  disabled  by  sickness,  in  which 
<’a^e  the  heir  apparent  must  take  the  obligation  u|M)n  himself. 
'Care  is  taken  to  render  (he  Chase  as  little  fatiguing  and  as 
Ihllc  liable  to  dis  ippointmeni  as  possible,  by  confining  it  to  a 
xallcy,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  intersected  by  lakes  and 
nvulets.  Within  tliis  valley,  no  one  except  the  emjKTor  or  his 
successoi,  is  allowed  to  kill  any  birds;  they  cons<*quei»lly  in¬ 
crease  rupidly,  ami  its  the  Japanese  ure  very  skittiil  in  the 
n^aiiagemenl  of  falcons  and  hawks,  the  expected  tribute  from 
hand  of  rovalry  is  procured  without  any  diftioulty.  Captain 
fi.’s  account  of  the  executive  governineiit,  and  of  the  pubho 
functionaries  of  Japan,  is  very  concise. 
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*  The  Japanese  empire  cousi&ts  of  many  principalilios,  h  Inch  lit 
^verned  by  the  Danijus,  or  reigning  princes*  uiul  of  the  proTinen 
belonging  tu  the  Emperor  himself,  the  administration  of  which  ii 
entrusted  to  governors.  The  number  of  reigning  princes  in  Japan  a 
more- than  two  hundred;  the  possessions  of  most  of  them  art  bat 
•mull;  hut  some  of  them  are  extremely  powerful :  thus,  for  example, 
the  D.unjo  of  Sindai,  when  he  comes  to  tlie  capital,  has  a  ct>urt  aa4 
attendants  which  auiount  to  sixty  thousand  persons.  The  dignity 
of  all  the  reigning  princes  is  hereditary,  and  properly  always  belungi 
to  the  eldest  son ;  nut  a  laudable  and  useful  ambition  in  the  prinoa 
to  have  only  w'orthy  successors,  frequently  causes  them  to  bitik 
through  this  rule.  If  the  eldest  son  is  iiicap.ihle  of  supplying  the 
place  of  his  father,  the  ablest  of  the  young. ‘r  sons  obtains  the  right 
of  succeeding  him.  It  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  a  prince, 
induced  by  the  incapacity  of  all  his  children,  dt^prives  them  of  the 
succession,  and  adopts  the  must  worthy  of  the  younger  sons  if 
another  prince,  has  him  educated  under  his  own  eye,  and  leaves  him 
his  title  and  his  possessions.  The  consequence  of  Uiis  measure  ii, 
that  tl\e  reigning  princes  in  Japan,  are  al most  always  sensible  met, 
well  >erscd  in  public  ulfairs:  hence,  too,  tliey  are  so  lormidable  to 
tlie  Emperor,  us  they  can  always  restrain  hib  power  w ithiu  the  due 
hounds !» 

T  he  ^uine  pii\ilo<::o  which  cii««tom  has  aulhoii/cd,  of  passinf 
over  children  not  oniy  in  the  order  of  theii  hirtli,  but  eves 
soineliiiies  entirely,  in  favour  of  hUangers,  is  cJaiined  by  the 
iiohility,  as  well  as  the  princes ;  uiol  indeed  ull  ranks  may  adapt 
chiUlrer,  tliongli  not  beyond  three  in  number  ;  or  should  they 
die,  it  is  pre^sutned  to  he  a  proof  that  the  w  ill  of  the  gods  ii 
not  favourable  to  the  action. 

The  military  profession  is  held  in  great  honour  hy  the  Japs- 
lu^se.  Tlie  mercantile  part  of  the  community,  are,  on  the  coa- 
Crary,  looked  upon  with  little  res)>ect,  excepiing  what  is  paid  to 
their  wealth  :  !rt)ui  rank  they  are  entirely  excluded.  There 
are  slaves  in  Jaj»an,  who  arc  entirely  the  property  of  their 
masters,  these  are  cicscendants  eitiicr  from  prisoners  of  wift 
formerly  taken  in  China,  Corea,  &.c.  or  the  oHspring  of  thoie 
who  have  themselves  betm  sold  by  their  parents,  from  po¬ 
verty  and  inability  to  bring  them  up.  This  traiVie  in  childM 
is  still  earned  on,  hut  the  law  resp<  cting  making  prisonen 
slaves,  was  abolished  at  the  time  that  the  Christian  religiot 
was  forbidden  ;  and  they  arc  now  kept  in  confinement  for  life, 
according  to  one  of  Uie  most  ancient  laws  of  Japan,  in  ordtf 
that  they  may  not  communie^ite  either  their  religi<ni  ,or  tbeir 
manners  to  the  pco|de.  It  was  this  fate  that  Captain  Go- 
low  niii  particularly  dreaded,  when  he  first  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Japanese. 

The  Ja|>aiiese  laws  are  few  in  number,  and  sanguioKf 
in  principle;  which  occasions  them,  like  laws  of  the  star 
description  in  oilier  countries,  to  be  evaded,  whenever  tbon 
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wIjo  havo  llio  ndiniiiistratioii  of  llioiii  can  possibly  favour  tb« 

jiarties  arru^f^l. 

*  The  Jap  tni'ie  (says  Cuptain  (>  )  are  well  skiileil  in  the  art  of 
education.  I'liey  instruct  their  chiMren  early  in  reading;,  writing* 
religion,  tlie  liislory  of* their  country,  amt  geography,  and  when  they 
are  oilier  the  art  of  war.  But  uhat  is  more  iniportHiit*  they  know 
h(m  to  inspire  them,  fVoin  their  \ou(h,  with  putkiue,  modesty,  niui 
politeness:  virtues  whicli  the  .lapsinC'C  possess  in  u  rcuiurkiblti 
degree,  and  which  we  often  experienced  in  them.*  p.  1()3, 

The  gener.il  habits  of  the  people  are  peacelnl,  temperate* 
and  cleaiilx,  l>ut  it  must  be  uddeil,  liiglily  tiissoliite.  Tbe 
internal  e<Minnei»  e  of  Japan  is  very  considerable.  Their  fislie* 
rics  are  one  great  source  of  employment  and  profit :  fish  coo- 
stitute  the  greater  proportion  of  their  di<t,  and  they  ligUi 
their  houses  with  the  oil.  '  llicc  and  radishes  are  the  priiicU 
pul  aiUeles  of  cultivation,  silk  and  cotton  those  of  inaiiu* 
fuotnre.  Of  the  hitter  articles  tliey  have  great  abundance* 
as  is  evidenced  by  (be  number  of  garments  worn  by  in* 
dividii.ds  of  both  sexes  ;  the  females,  in  particular,  in  some 
inst.iiiees,  incumbering  themselves  with  us  many  us  twenty 
at  .1  till  (\  Res[)ecting  the  ])opulatioii  and  revenues  of  Japau* 
C.tj)taia  (iolownin  declines  ha/.urding  a  conjecture ;  the  na« 
tilts  themselves  apjiear  (piiie  ignorant  upon  the  point.  A 
country,  howt  ver,  wiiicii  enjoys  a  saluhriotis  climate  and  uih 
int(M‘iiipt(Ml  )}(*ace,  must  Im*  populous.  For  two  centuries  past, 
Japan  has  had  fo  sustain  no  wars,  citlu  r  abroad  or  at  home. 
Kpitieiiiies  are  little  known  in  this  country,  the  habits  of  Uie 
pettple  are  teuiperale,  ant,!  tbe  ineuus  of  hubsisUMice  ,afc  in 
gi  nerul  easily  procuriHl.  Under  these  circuiuft4un€es,  tikerc  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Japau  is  loss  pripulotis  Uiun  Chiiia«  The 
Matfiuents  that  are  made  by  tbe  natives  tlieiuselves  miiee4* 
leave  sober  credence  far  behind.  Tlmy  affirm,  lliat  \eddo,  the 
capital  of  the  cm]>ire,  contains  ten  millions  of  inliabitaiits,  among 
whom,  according  to  their  accounts,  arc  tliirly-six  tliousaiid 
blind  |>orsoiis,  wlio,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  blind  soattcrod 
tlirougbout  the  empire,  are  united  iuto  a  society  which  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  prince  of  its  own  choosing,  and  has  its  peculiar 
laws  and  privileges.  ‘  They  have  their  own  assistants,  treasu- 
I  rers,  who  are  all  blind,'  and  the  earnings  of  the  community 
in  the  different  works  whicli  they  are  capable  of  undertaking* 
nre  delivered  to  the  prince,  and  plaeeil  in  the  treasury  for  the 
general  good. 

This  prodigious  ponulatiou  *  frequently  ublige$  poor  people,* 
•nysour  Author,  Mo  Kill  their  ohildren  wlu  n  they  are  YVeakly 
‘  and  deformed.’  The  laws,  it  seems,  prohibit  these  murdem 
nnder  severe  penalties,  but  ‘  the  goverjimeiK  never  inquires  rigo* 

*  rousdy  bow  the  children  died,*  and  tbe  parents  are  consequently 
VoL.  XI.  N.8.  X 
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never  called  to  account.  Other  checks,  in  the  shape  of  iniuu). 
rality,  however,  present  themselves.  It  is  stated  in  the  notn 
that  a  decrease  in  |K)pulatiou  has  taken  place,  which  is  in  pm 
accounted  fur  by  the  extreme  ^  frequency  of  ttuicide  in  Japinf 
The  Editor  unfortunately  has  been  very  sparini;  of  his  auiliuri. 
ties,  which  very  considerably  lessens  our  obligation  to  hini  fur  the 
additional  information  his  notes  contain.  Their  chief  use  seeoM, 
indeed,  to  be  to  shew  how  extremely  little  the  text  which  tbfj 
profess  to  illustrate,  but  with  which  they  are  often  at  variaaoc, 
has  added  to  our  previous  stock  of  information.  Captain  Gu- 
lowniu  frankly  owns  that  the  means  he  had  of  collecting;  inforoia- 
tiou  respecting  the  people,  were  extremely  limited,  and  that  tb« 
greater  part  of  the  notices  he  has  given  to  the  public,  were  de¬ 
rived  from  conversations  with  the  interpreters  and  guards. 
Nevertheless,  as  being  collected  on  the  spot,  they  may  serve,  by 
their  concurrent  testimony,  to  strengthen  our  confideiH*e  in 
the  reports  of  former  travellers  ;  anvl  had  these  “  UecolleetioDH*’ 
been  modestly  appended  to  the  simple  narrative  of  his  snffis*. 
ings,  their  rather  meagre  contents  could  not  fairly  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  remark.  The  Editor  hns  do!ic  his  host  to 
give  importance  to  the  tvork,  and  though  the  signs  of  book¬ 
making  are  rather  too  palpable,  tiie  volume  will  be  acceptable  tu 
general  readers,  as  furnishing  them  with  the  bc^t  inforroatiou 
we  possess,  as  to  the  singular  people  to  whom  the  worthy  Cap¬ 
tain  is,  in  his  RtH'ollections,  so  solicitous  to  do  justice. 


Art.  VI.  Indian  Church  Hi^ory^  or  an  Account  of  the  first  plantiof 
of  the  Gospel  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  India  :  with  an  accunte 
Relation  or  the  first  Christian  Missions  in  China,  collected  from  the 
first  Authorities  extant  in  the  Writings  of  the  Oriental  and  Euro* 
pean  Historians,  with  genuine  and  select  Translations  of  mimy  Ori* 
ginal  Pieces.  By  Thomas  Yeates.  8vo.  pp.  208.  Price  6s.  1818. 


*  Acts  of  the  Apostles,*  as  it  is  the  most  interesting  tc* 
count  which  we  possess  of  the  early  promulgation  of  \ht 
Christian  faith,  is  probably  the  only  genuine  document  worthy 
of  our  confidence,  which  details  the  proceedings  of  any  of  the 
chosen  and  extraordinary  persons  originally  employed  by  Christ, 
as  the  messengers  of  his  truth  to  mankind.  The  facts  which 
that  invaluable  record  exhibits,  are  such  as  came  for  the  roost 
part  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  writer,  ‘  quorum 
*  paru  magna  or  were  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  those 

who  were  eye-witnesses  of  them  and  his  associates.  With  few 
exceptions,  Luke  has  limited  the  subject  of  bis  History,  to  traas- 
actions  that  relate  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  employed  iu  intrixluc- 
iiig  the  Gos{>el  among  the  Gentiles.  It  is  not,  however,  tube 
supposed  that  the  other  Apostles  of  Christ  were  deficient  in  any 
of  the  duties  resulting  from  their  high  appoiotmciit.  We  havi 
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Indeed,  from  the  very  circumbtance  of  their  bein^  selected  and 
qualified  by  Him  as  his  suecial  servants,  the  strons^esi  presump* 
non  ili'it,  ere  the  death  by  which  they  jjlorilied  Ciod  nnnoved 
(hem  from  the  woild,  they  had  prtfaehed  reptiitauce  and  remis¬ 
sion  of  s»ins  amun<'  nations  whose  dweliin;;s  were  far  remote 
from  Jerusalem.  Syria,  Cdieia,  and  A>la,  Maceilonia  and 
Itkly,  were  favomed  wiih  Apostolic  \isits,  umi  received  in  the 
railiesl  period  of  the  Ciiristiaii  history  the  word  of  life  ;  anti  tin* 
quest ioiiably  other  countries  were,  during  the  same  age,  eii- 
lii'titeiu'd  hy  Divine  truth,  and  numerous  testimonies  to  iu 
power  obiaiiicd  iu  the  conversion  of  tlieir  idulalroiis  inhabitants. 
Authentic  uccounis  of  such  changes,  of  the  progress  of  Christi- 
aoil)  among  the  nations,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  persons  who 
first  dispensed  its  blessings  to  nuinrrv>iis  tribes  of  men,  would 
he  highly  gratifying.  But  do  such  accounts  exist?  Where  are 
they  to  be  found  ^  'Fo  whut  extent  shall  we  be  oiiiibled  to  make 
additions  to  the  ^Scripturul  records  on  this  subject?  There  is  an 
ahiin(laiu*e  of  relations  concerning  the  first  promulgators  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  hut  little  indeed  that  is  worthy  of  the  credit 
due  to  genuine  history,  is  to  he  found  among  them.  Fabulous 
nanalivcs  and  pompous  legends  have  been  copiously  furnished, 
by  men  whose  ingenuity  was  greater  than  their  honesty,  to 
excite  and  gratify  the  spirit  of  superstitious  curiosity  in  the  mul¬ 
titude;  a  spirit  of  which  these  compilers  well  knew  how  to  avail 
tlieinselves  for  their  own  purposes  and  interest.  'Fhe  passions 
of  men,  every  where  the  same,  have  been  engaged  with  surpris- 
iog  facility  on  the  side  of  supersiition  ;  and  credulity  has  told 
its  wouderiul  tales  to  willing  lieartfrs  who  have  become  believeit 
in  the  most  extravagant  and  senseless  stories,  it  is  well  known 
what  iinpositi(»iis  have  been  practised  in  the  Uomish  Church, 
and  how  its  legends  haVe  subserved  the  cause  of  its  tyraiinio 
rulers.  The  Oriental  Churches  may  be  mucli  less  marked  by 
the  corruptions  which  have  pervaded  those  of  the  West,  but  all 
to  have  gone  out  of  the  way,  and  in  a  less  or  a  greater  mea¬ 
sure,  to  have  lost  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

So  lung  us  that  simplicity  was  preserved,  Divine  truth  in  its 
native  purity  would  be  to  Christians  the  object  of  research,  and 
the  display  of  its  moral  effects,  their  chief  solicitude.  The  aid 
^bicli  they  would  detive  from  their  ministers,  would  be  valued 
chiefly  as  it  was  adapted  to  assist  them  in  the  cultivation  of  de¬ 
votional  and  practical  principles.  In  whatever  connexion  we 
llnd  in  Christian  Ministers  a  prominence  of  character  that  is  re¬ 
lated,  not  to  the  enlightened  and  spiritual  profession  of  Christians, 
l>ut  to  official  circumstances  of  rank  and  authoiity,  to  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  and  external  services, — where  the  ordcr$  and  avoca- 
fKins  of  the  priesthood  are  almost  every  thing  in  a  Churcb,  W'e 
loay  safely  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  Institutions  of  Christi- 
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anity  exist  not  in  those  cases  in  their  purity,  ami  that  the  ^reat  ' 
purpOHes  of  the  Gospel  are  failing  of  their  accomplishment  there. 
This,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  is  tlie  state  of  tlie  *  Indiaa 

*  Churches.’ 

We  entirely  aijree  uith  Mr.  Yeates  in  his  opinion,  that  the 

*  Acts  of  the  Apostles’  uhuunds  with  examples  for  all  Christiaa 
Churches  tiiul  Missions  for  every  succecilinj^  oaje,  and  lays 
down  the  Divine  plan  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole  world: 
but  who  can  a<;ree  with  him  in  the  following  strani^e  notions  } 

*  In  this  divine  history,  wc  perceive  that  the  spiritual  kingdom 
about  to  be  established  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  is  found  to 
boar  some  proportion  with  the  form  of  the  Israelitish  government,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Mosaical  institution.  This  is  a  point  material  to  our 
purpose,  especially  as  it  will  serve  to  correct  our  ideas  relative  to  the 
number,  rank,  nnd  (|ualitication8  of  those  excellent  and  inspired  men, 
who  were  ordained  for  so  great  and  stupendous  a  work  as  the  Con¬ 
version  of  Mankind.  These  persons  were  not  so  few,  nor  thek 
powers  nnd  spheres  of  action  so  limited,  as  some  incautiously  con¬ 
clude  :  for  as  the  work  was  great,  so  were  their  numbers,  means,  and 
resources,  likewise  considerable.  The  twelve  Apostles,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  government  of  the 
Churen,  correspond  to  the  princes  of  the  twelve  Tribes  under  the  old 
Law.  Next  in  order  to  the  Apostles,  w'ere  the  seventy-two  Disciples. 
These  corresponded  with  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  seventjr 
Elders  of  Israel.  The  third  order  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  thitt 
of  the  Brethren,  which  according  to  number,  corresponded  with  the 
heads  of  thousands  ordained  by  Moses.  And  whereas  we  read  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty,  exclusive  of  the  Apostles,  the  like  we  alio 
tind  in  the  Mosaical  Institution.  The  Judges  of  forty-eight  Levitical 
cities,  together  with  the  seventy  and  two  Elders,  make  up  the^  num¬ 
ber  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  Captains  of  thousands,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  amounted  to  six  hundred,  and  the  Brethren  of  the 
Apostolic  church,  amounted  to  about  the  same  number,  according  to 
St.  Taul,  who  were  witnesses  of  Christ’s  Ascension.  And  that  the 
Ajwsiolic  Church  consisted  of  these  three  orders,  the  form  of  addreil 
observed  in  the  celebrated  epistle,  Acts,  ch.  xv.  ver.  23.  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  'fhus  did  the  civil  government,  instituted  by  Moses,  bear  some 
proportion  and  likeness  to  the  spiritual  hierarchy  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.*  pp.  8 — 10. 

\h  it  |H>KHible  for  any  reader  of  Mr.  Yeates’s  book  to  |>eruee 
eiicli  sentences  as  these,  without  drawing  the  most  unfavourable 
coneliistonH  as  to  his  cpialifications  for  the  office  of  investigating 
the  C?hristiaii  Antiquities  of  the  Hast  ?  These  reveries,  our  reader! 
will  pro|>erly  imagine,  cannot  be  relatcil  to  the  sohw  spirit  which 
is  nei*essary  for  attempting  to  trace  the  progress  of  true  religion 
among  the  Orientals,  or  any  otlier  nations.  They  will  infer  that 
an  AiitlKHT  who  can  set  out  in  this  manner,  will  be  less  dis(>o0ed 
to  inquire  into  the  evidences  of  a  spiritual  religion,  than  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  Jorm  of  godliness  in  the  clerical  distinciioDa  and  pm- 
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lfnsiun«<  which  liavo  im)  rebrion  to  pitwor.  Ami  should  thifi 
he  ihc  conclusion  of  the  reader,  we  honestly  contess,  that  it  will, 
ill  our  opinion,  be  with  no  reinurkahle  tindin^  of  disappoiiitinent 
that  he  will  close  the  voliinie.  Of  pompous  UMiues,  both  of 
BMiops  and  Ciiiirches,  he  will  find  no  deticicnev  in  proccHMliiig^ 
throut^h  the  work,  hot  of  the  pro]»er  heauty  and  plory  of  Chris- 
tian  Churches,  lu*  will  tiiul  few  ii.emorials. 

Li't  us  look  a  little  into  the  absurdities  which  Mr.  Yeates  baa 
crowded  into  the  fore-cited  passuf^e.  Where  do«»s  he  bud  any 
account  of  the  ^  seventy- two  disciples,*  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes  ?  W’here  dot's  he  ‘  read  of  the  hundred  and  twenty,  ex-  ^ 
‘elusive  of  the  Apostles  Where  does  he  learn  that  the  Bre¬ 
thren  constituted  the  third  onler  in  the  A|)ostolie  Church  ?  The 
hundred  and  twenty  (Acts  i,  15.)  most  certainly  included  the 
A|>ostles,  and'  probably  several  of  the  seventy.  The  form  of 
address,  Acts  xv.  *23,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  letters  sent 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  churches  of  the  converteil  Gentiles,  were 
the  letters  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  and  the  whole  Christian 
coiniiuinity  oXn  rn  nmXtio'ia,  v.  *2*2.)  Any  man  who  reads  the 
New  Testament  with  the  least  attention,  may  ))erceive  that  the 
application  of  “  ifrethren^'  (<x2iX^oi)  is  ^iven  to  all  Christians, 
and  has  no  reference  whatever  to  any  class  or  ‘  order*  of  minis¬ 
ters.  W'e  scarcely  know  in  what  terms  sufficiently  strongs  to 
deprecate  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Yeates  proceeds  in  the  con- 
Mruction  of  his  strange  hypothesis ;  the  extravagant  licence 
which  he  has  permitted  himself  to  use,  respectinj^  the  plainest 
accounts  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  worse  than  unedifyint'  ex- 
hihition  which  he  has  made  of  his  talents,  in  his  attempt  to  shew 
that  ‘  the  civil  government  instituted  by  Moses,  bore  some  pro- 
*  portion  and  likeness  th  the  spiritual  hierarchy  of  the  Apostolic 
‘Church!*  What  can  we  expect  of  sober  investigation,  after 
this  flight  of  absuriKty  ? 

Mr.  Yeates,  after  referring  to  the  variety  of  opinion  res)>ecting 
the  place  where  one  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  was  written, 
proceeds  in  the  following  manner. 

'  All  thia,  sayg  Michaelis,  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt,  whether  St* 
Peter  wTote  thU  Epiatle  at  Babylon,  in  Egypt,  or  at  Rome,  .and  M. 
Moaheim  acknowledges  as  much  throughout  that  preface.  See  Mi- 
chaelis*8  Introductoi^  Lectures,  Lond.  17H0.  p,  S21.  It  is  truly  sur¬ 
prising  that  none  of  these  learned  men  can  agree  on  this  matter, 
tmainly  it  belongs  to  every  critic  in  the  Hebrew  lunguaf^e  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  know,  that  sometimes  the  names  of  cities  give  name 
^  to  the  provinces  and  countries,  where  such  cities  are  situated :  the 
being  understood  in  such  case^  as,  for  instance,  Bat^lon 
^ctinaes  means  the  land  of  Babylon,  or  the  whole  country  oi  the 
^^ylonians,  Isa.  xiv,4,  and  here  also  by  Babylon  may  be  understood 
wylonia or  indeed,  as  1  conjecture,  more  properly,  New  Babylon, 
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from  the  place  where  th<*  ancient  Babylon  stood,  which  is  an  easy 
solution,  and  seems  conhrmed  by  the  history.* 

It  W  Hoicewhat  ^in^ulHr  that  ^!r.  Yoatc:^  should  have  satisfied 
himself  on  this  suhjoel,  v^ithoiit  a  rcfercnve  to  the  last  edition 
of  iMichaelis*s  Intnuluctiun.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
reserved  his  surprise  for  another  occasion,  and  would  have  luuml 
that  Michaelis  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  circuinSiUiice,  that 

*  sometimes  the  names  of  cities  i;ivo  naiue  also  to  the  provinces 
and  countries,  where  such  cities  are  situated.'  *  On  the  suppo- 

*  ftition,*  says  that  distin^ished  Uihlical  critic,  ‘  that  the  ancient 

*  Babylon  did  not  exist  when  8t.  Peter  wrote,  it  lias  been  con- 

*  jeetured,  that  he  meant,  not  the  city,  but  the  province  of  Uubii^ 

*  Ion.  But  since  the  supposition  is  un&^rounded,  there  is  no 
‘  necessity  for  huvint^  recourse  to  this  conjecture,  which  is  wry 

*  improhahlc,  because,  if  St.  Peter  h  ul  nteaut  the  province,  and 
‘  not  the  city,  he  would  not  have  written  i/  Ba«wXin,  but  n 

‘  haCvXvna.*^ 

Mr.  Veates’s  conjecture,  tlial  by  Babylon.  New  R:ih)lon  may 
be  understood,  has  aUo  been  thus  auticip  ited  hy  Michatlia: 

‘  We  must  hrst  examine,  whether  ht*  tiio  not  mean  S^'leucia 

*  on  the  *ri^:iis,  which  was  sometimes  called  tltc  modern  Baby- 

*  iont.* 

Mr.  Yeates  writes  with  extreme  carelessnees.  ot’ierwise,  lie 
would  not  have  described  Philip,  tlie  Deacon,  in  his  way  IVora 
tjiaxa  in  the  South,  pieachimr  in  all  the  t'itlcs  until  he  arrived  it 
C’esarea,  the  chief  city  of  ('ilicia,  north  of  Pidestinc  XvU 
ch.  vih.  (p.  12.)  Nor  would  he  have  re]ir.*wcM*teii  the  luine 
Clniotiaii,  first  ‘▼ivon  to  the  discipdes  at  Antioeli,  as  at  all 
i*onnected  with  llte  "reatness  of  the  utiniher  of  converts  in  tint 
ehy,  (ib.) ;  nor,  ui^ain,  h.ivc  adduced  the  lorni  of  atidress  ‘  in 
‘  that  celebrated  Bpistle,  sent  from  the  Chtireh  at  Jerusalem, 

*  by  Paid  and  Barnabas,  to  the  Church  at  Antioch,  Acts  xv.  2S.’ 
as  a  proof  that  the  churches  of  Syria  ‘  mostly  consisted  of 
‘  Jew;sh  Pros»  lytes,*  (p.  Id.);  nor  have  asserted  that  the  ‘  Cili* 

‘  ciao  churches  belonged  to  those  of  .\ntioch,’  bt'cause  ‘it 
‘  seems  that  Cilicia  was  anciently  a  province  of  Syria,’  (ib.)i 
nor  have  spoken  of  the  ‘  ordinatiofi*  of  those  men  on  whom 
the  Holy  spirit  came,  whereby  they  spake  with  tonirues  and 
propliesiiKl,  Acts  ch.  xix.  (p.  15.);  nor  have  described  Jem- 
Salem  as  lakin:^  ‘  the  jiresidency  of  all  other  patriarchates,’ 
durini^  the  Apostolic  period,  (p.  31  )  Krrors  oi  this  kind,  tod 
to  this  extent,  arc  inexcusable  in  an  eeeh  siastical  memorialist. 

Mr.  Y  rates  has  cited  numerous  pxssai^es  from  the  collection* 
of  .\ssemnn  and  other  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  McxbibitiiWJ 
the  pro|^res8  of  Christianity  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  v.urkl 


•  Marsh*t  Michaelis,  1802.  Vol.  iv.  p.  333.  f  Introd.  Vol.  iv.  330. 
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liming  il»e  Ajmstolic  Th**y  imiii  srarcoly,  >ve  think*  he 

n>:;irJeil  a.'«  liiKtori(*al  tloiuils,  but  urt*  rather  («»  he  elas««etl  i%ilh 
tiiu  iMjiiuiis  (raHiiioiiury  aeeouiits,  which,  wliile  they  till  sio  many 
of  the  of  eccieauiHticul  writers,  inriuw  at  the  same  limn 

the*  bouniU  of  genuine  histnry.  The  extructs  which  so  early  ii 
writer  xs  BaM*hius  has  i;iveti  us  from  the  Syriuii  recoitls  of 
I*]tlcHsa,  (Mist.  Mccics.  lih.  i.  c.  13.  p[i.  30—41.  Kil.  ReadiniCt) 
urc  evidenily  nat  worthy  of  credit,  bearing  on  the  very  face  of 
them  the  marks  of  imposture.  I'o  these  passa^(*s  in  Eusebius, 
Mr.  Yeates  indeed  has  not  referred,  but  if  such  accounts  as 
those  which  Kusehius  has  inserted  in  his  History,  were  in  cir- 
lulalion  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  foiirih  century,  anti  if  Eusebius, 
ill  i^ivia:;  tliein  a  plice  in  his  ilistury,  could  represent  them  us 
taken  tVoiii  the  public  archives  of  Edessii*  we  may  hesitate  to 
Hi'cretlit  the  de.<<criplions  contained  in  many  of  ^Ir.  Yeates’s 
extracts.  We  cannot  implicitly  receive  the  following;  relations. 

*  The  Syrian  and  Chaldean  writers,  according  to  Assemannuf, 
deliver  that  **  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  went  into 
.MeMipotamia,  and  that  he  was  sent  by  Thomas  the  Apostle,  soon 
af\er  our  Lord’s  ascension :  also  that  die  same  Thaddeus  had  with 
him  two  disciples  to  a>si8t  in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  whose 
names  were  Marus  and  tgheus,  both  of  tiie  LXX.” 

*  Thaddeus  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  preaching ;  Agheua 
survived  his  muster  three  years:  and  Marus,  af\er  the  death  of 
A^heus,  governed  the  churches  of  the  East  thirty  and  three  years, 
having  his  residence  chiefly  at  Seleucia  in  Persia. 

*  These  dates  extend  to  the  vear  of  the  Ascension  48,  and  to  the 
Ciirbtian  era  82*  within  which  time  Peter  visited  the  eastern  churches 
and  wrote  his  first  Epistle. 

‘  The  Syrian  Christians,  especially  the  Chaldeans,  celebrate  Thad* 
deus,  .Marus,  and  Aglieus,  for  their  apostles.  Concerning  Thaddeus, 
whom  they  also  call  Addeus,  and  name  **  the  chief  and  greatest  of 
the  assembly  of  the  Seventy  and  two,”  they  relate  that,  ”  when  he 
came  to  Edessa,  they  received  him  with  great  joy.  He  blessed 
Abgarus  and  all  his  household,  and  the  whole  city,  tie  healed  their 
sicknesses  by  the  word  of  our  Lord,  and  declared  the  miracles  and 
signs  he  had  wrought  in  the  world,  confirming  his  words  by  miracles.” 
He  discipled  Edessa  and  Mesopotamia,  and  taught  them  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  trospel*  By  the  assistance  of  Agheus,  his  disciple, 
be  converted  and  baptized  all  the  region  of  the  East,  as  far  as  the 
eastern  .sea.  When  ne  was  grown  old  and  aged,  he  improved  his 
^enl  more  than  double ;  he  rooted  out  from  the  hearts,  the  thorns 
thistles,  and  sowed  them  with  the  purest  wheat,  and  entered  the 
J®y  of  his  Lord. 

*  Mar  .Addeus  the  Apostle,  and  one  of  the  5)eventy,  (says  Arams 
'filing  on  the  Acts  of  Addeus)  came  to  Edessa,  and  healed  king 
Abgirus  of  his  leprosy.  He  had  for  his  associate  in  preaching  the 

Mar  Marus,  and  Bartholomew,  at  Nibestn,  Mosul,  Hazath, 
-nd  Persia.  He  built  a  church  in  C^har-Uzel,  in  the  country  of 
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Adjahen,  where  is  the  in'^rripiion  of  his  name  to  this  day.  He  biilt 
another  church  in  tlie  city  of  Arzan,  which  also  bears  his  name  it 
the  presiuU  time  St.  Thomas  lusemhlcd  with  him,  and  rem;uocd 
with  him  some  time  before  his  departure  for  India.  They  both 
ordained  Mar  Murus,  and  conferred  on  him  tlie  priesthood,  and  the 
dignity  of  patriarch  of  Babylon,  Arach,  and  parts  eastward.  Mar 
Addeus  having  filled  the  office  of  preaching  twelve  years  and  some 
months,  departed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  May,  sod 
was  buried  in  the  great  church  at  Kdessa.’  pp.  19  -‘il. 

Nor  tlo  we  think  tliat  the  following  sceixi  is  such  as  would 
occur  in  the  narrative  of  a  piiinitive  writer,  relating  the  events 
of  the  life  of  one  who  liiid  been  an  iininediate  follower  of  Christ, 
and  who,  while  the  Apostles  were  living,  was  employed  as  i 
Cliristian  Teacher. 


*  Murus  first  discipled  some  of  the  people  of  Beth»garmi ;  he  after¬ 
wards  endured  great  trials  from  tliem.  Then  he  came  to  Scleucia, 
a  royal  city  of  the  IVrKians ;  the  same  is  the  Seleucia  built  by  oneol 
the  kings,  subdued  by  Alexander  the  OreAt  ;  another  city  was  built 
atferwards.  called  Kutispon  ((’tesiphon ).  When  Marus  had  entered 
the  city,  there  was  there  a  sick  man,  whom  having  signed  with  thi 
sign  ol  the  life-giving  cross,  he  opened  liis  eyes,  and  said  unto  hit 
men,  **  1  .'^aw  a  vision  of  this  stranger,  as  one  descended  from  heaven, 
and  he  t  *ok  Iiold  on  me  by  the  hands,  and  raised  me  up:  and  us  soon 
as  i  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  him  sitting  with  me  **  Tlien  the  men  of 
that  city,  rcci'ived  .Marus  ns  an  angel  of  (Jod,  and  he  taught  and 
bapti/cHl  many  of  them,  and  begati  to  build  churches  in  that  city, 
where  he  remained  fifteen  years,  confirming  them  in  the  faith.  Then 
he  went  and  passed  through  nil  quarters,  working  miracles,  and 
wonderful  works;  and  having  fulfilled  his  preaching  for  thirty  and 
three  years,  he  depat  ted  to  his  Lord,  in  a  city  named  Badaraji, 
and  was  buried  there  in  a  church  v\hich  he  h;id  built.’*  *  p.  ‘22. 


The  writer  t)l  this  aeeoiiii!  was idenil;,  htit  ill  ;u  t|u  tinted 
with  his  sphjeet,  when  he  deset  ihitl  Seletteia  as  a  eiiv  built  by 
oue  of  the  kings  suhiiued  by  .\h*\ander.  "I'lie  signing  "ith 
*  the  sign  of  the  life-giving er(t>s,’  siivours  as  liiih*  of  the  pr.ictice 
of  the  piioiitive  teachers  wlio  tutd  ptv so-i.iH y  followed  Christ, 
aiul  rtH*\MVed  the  knowledgeof  tin*  tnifh  atttl  of  their  owit  tlutv, 
from  Him:  sigtting  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  was  the  invention 
of  u  age. 


'I  he  rottirndieiory  accotints  of  the  Syrian  writers,  forbid  our 
jdaerng  confiilence  in  their  detaiL.  'I'hev  seein  to  have  pul 
down  whaU'Vtr  utiecih^tes  teuhed  their  i*ai>,  withotit  heioK 
concerned  to  separate  truth  fruiii  fable,  atid  were  satisfi.  d  with 
the  ciirreiit  tnulitions,  so  long  as  tlie;,  vote  {avourdhle  to  th« 
aittiqulty  and  consispi  nee  of  their  nathnial  pretensions.  It 
may  be  fact,  tbal  'riiomts  the  Apostle  prea<Mied  from  Antioch 
to  the  walls  of  Ciitii...  n-  stated  at  p.  23,  but  it  is,  wr  appr®- 
bcud,  highly  improbable,  that  lie  was  aiinouticing  tlic  Chrisoaft 
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nM^snt;*'  in  'in'  ♦•.isti'i  ii  re^;ion,  in  the  second  year  after  our 
Lt»nrs  tsct’iiMOii. 

AjH^'tolu*  siu’Ci  ssioii  is  a  i^rcnl  point  in  the  history  of  cor- 
ruin  i  hiin-hos,  which  has  u^encralty  Imtii  assiTled  only  for  the 
|nir|H)sc  ot*  sdpportin*;  the  intercstcil  pivtrnsioiiH  of  a  secular 
it  not  heint;  at  all  iicHvssaiy  for  the  interoatH  of  true 
n-liirioii.  Whether  Thomas  or  Paul  was  the  orii^inul  (lispenser 
of  tlio  word  of  life  to  a  particular  district,  is  a  (piestion  of  no 
mtNnent,  ns  it  relates  to  either  the  purity  or  the  cllicacy  of 
Cliristian  institutes.  Put  when  claims  of  this  kind  are  set  up, 
it  is  li.nl  policy  to  allet^e  a  descent  from  any  other  predecessors 
thin  Apostles.  The  patriareiis  of  .MeKandria  have  maiiai^ed 
this  inuttt  r  very  much  to  tln  ir  own  disadvantat^e,  us  may  b« 
umlei>tood  from  tlie  folUnvim^  extrucl. 

*  In  Africa ;  Kgypt  and  {‘Ethiopia  embraced  the  Goppel  in  the  dayi 
of  the  Apostles,  aiul  there  the  patriarch  at  this  day  confirms  his  seat 
by  a  long  succession,  even  f  rom  the  heginning  of  Christianity.  The 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  whose  Jiutliorlty  extends  over  all  I'gypt 
and  /\l>vssinia,  take  the  name  of  Mark^  and  hv  the  last  nccountt 
the  pre.sent  Patriarch  reckons  himself  the  CVlll,  from  Murk  the 
lo angel ist.’  p.  32. 

(^)inestabtduriuH,  an  Armenian,  who,  ahont  the  year  12  IS, 
wrote  a  I  'Uer  to  the  king  of  Cyprus,  coiiceriiing  the  Cliristiaiisi 
of  Tuiiguth,  a  proviiuv  of  Tartary,  gives  rather  a  strange 
accmini  of  these  saiil  Ciiristians :  *  .And  though  hy  reason  of 

*  thiir  sins,  Christ  hath  none  to  preaeh  his  name  in  those 

*  regions,  yet  he  himself  preacheth  for  himself,  and  deedareth 

*  it  iiy  his  own  most  holy  virtm^s,  in  such  manner  that  the 
‘  nations  of  those  countries  believe  in  Christ.* 

On  this  account  Mr.  Yeates  remarks,  that  ‘  the  want  of 

*  Cliristian  priests  h.is  been  the  ruin  of  religion  tlieiv.’  But 

it  not  very  obvious  to  inquire  how  there  should  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  want  of  Christian  ministers  among  a  |>eoplc 
"ho  thus  believed  in  Christ? — and  also,  bow  it  could  have 
happened  that  while  He  was  thus  preaching  to  nations  that 
Ulioved,  (lieir  sins  could  he  the  reason  of  liis  depriving  them 
of  pre.icheis  ?  ^Ve  should  suspect  that  this  ileHcieacy  was  the 
etftTt  of  some  other  cause  than  the  sins  of  the  people. 

c.iniiot  say  that  we  are  much  better  pleased  with  the 
following  relation. 

*  Such  w’as  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Christians  of  Malabar  in 
iHc  fifteenth  century,  that  they  had  more  churches  than  priests,  and 
Congregations  than  pastors:  the  distress  of  the  people  w'hs  great; 
»nil  Piorc  than  thirty  thousand  families  were  but  ill  supplied  with 
•piriiual  guides.  I'liey  at  length  deputed  three  faithful  men  with 
of  their  case  to  the  ratriarch,  A.  D.  Ii99;  one  of 
'hem  died  on  the  way,  the  other  two  arrived  safe,  and  were  received 
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with  great  joy.  The  object  ot  their  mifsion  was  to  procure  BUhopi 
for  tlie  Indian  dioceses,  and  for  the  better  ordering  of  their  cburclkei. 
The  Patriarch,  Mar  Simeon,  ordained  them  bom  priests,  and  sent 
them  for  u  lime  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Eugenius.  He  then  coo* 
secrated  two  monks  of  the  said  monastery,  bishops  for  the  Indiso 
churches,  wlioiii  he  named  Mar  Thomas  and  Mar  John.  Hariog 
iurni.^hed  them  with  ample  powers,  and  commendatory  letters,  be 
di.smisscd  tliein  with  prayers  and  benedictions,  and  sent  them  together 
with  the  two  priests  to  India.  “  When  they  had  arrived,  the  faithful 
received  them  w-ith  very  great  joy  :  they  met  them  on  the  way  with 
Uie  (fospei,  and  the  cross,  and  the  censer,  and  torches,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  church  with  great  pomp,  and  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns.  Then  they  sanctified  the  altar,  and  ordained  many  priests; 
for  that  of  a  long  time  they  had  no  spiritual  fathers.**  *  pp.  107,  108, 

When  piiesis  are  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  coiiducling  church 
ceremonies,  rather  than  to  comiininicate  knowledge  aud  to  ex¬ 
hibit  religious  example  to  a  people,  as  wc  should  fear  was  the 
CAM  in  this  instance,  the  [irufcssiuii  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
>er>  pure,  or  possess  imich  eflTieieucy.  We  have  often  wished, 
ns  we  have  heen  n^adiiig  these  pages,  that  we  could  tind  some¬ 
thing  more  worthy  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  than  these  so- 
licitiitions  for  bishops  uiul  priests.  The  Syrian  bishop  of  Ci- 
deunattee,  at  the  cominencemeiit  of  the  last  century,  wrote  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Antiocli  for  the  supply  of  two  bisho;)t, 
and  two  learned  priests,  for  the  Indian  churches,  in  a  letter 
of  which  the  following  is  the  introductory  address,  which,  it 
must  he  gruuti'd,  is  composi'd  in  a  style  not  much  agreeing  with 
that  whicli  an  Apostolic  epistle  would  exhibit. 

*  **  Thoina,  the  Inbrni :  Bisliop  of  the  antient  and  orthodox  Syrian 
“  Christians  of  Hindoo. — To  the  primate  of  the  Royal  Syrian 
**  Priesthood,  raised  to  the  throne  of  principality  ;  holding  the  power 
**  of  binding  and  loosing  above  and  nclow  ;  the  most  benign,  com- 
**  passionate,  and  indulgent,  our  Father,  and  lord.  Mar  Tgnatiuf, 
**  Patriarch,  triumphing  with  the  triumphs  of  Apostles,  and  exalted 

with  the  exaltations  of  the  Faithful ;  President  of  the  illustrious 
•*  throne  of  Antioch,  the  fourth  Patriarchate,  by  the  decree  of  the 
**  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Fathers  assembled  in  the  city  of 
**  NTice,  whose  fame  and  renown  is  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  steward 
**  of  the  house  of  God  in  truth,  and  head  of  the  Catholic  Church#— 
**  .Maintainer  of  all  Church  order,  and  good  shepherd  of  the  she^; 
**  diligently  feeding  the  dock  of  the  Eastern  pasture,  and  bringing 
**  into  the  told-door  all  the  sheep  of  hU  care.  Blessed  art  thou  our 

Father,  ice  **  *  p.  1 5*2. 

'riie  >>riac  TtiS.  on  >clhiin,  containing  all  the  Books  of  the 
ii\i\  «iiid  N«*w  Testameni,  winch  Dr.  Buchanan  dc^ciibes  in  hii 
I'm iHi tail  lleMHicho*,  aud  which  is  iioticetl  by  Mr.  Yeale*, 
dotfs  iivii,  we  fear,  exliii»it  all  the  marks  ol  ancient  purity,  which 
are  »tidieicnt  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  the  Syrian  Christiaiw 
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of  India  have  *ho  pure  unailiiUeratcd  ^^cripturofi  in  the  languoge 
of  till*  nne  inU  chundi  ot*  Aiitioi  h,  derived  from  the  very  times  of 
the  Apostles.  We  do  not  dispute  this  conclusion  from  tho 
insertion  of  ii.  Peter,  ii.  and  iii.  John,  and  •Tilde,  in  this 
MJ*.,  nliich  hooks  are  wanting  in  the  ancient  Syriac  version, 
hut  from  the  Apocrvjdial  hooks  forming  a  part  of  its  contents,  a 
rinnmstance  which  is  favourahle  to  a  supposition  very  ditlerent 
from  that  which  derivt»s  the  manuscript  from  the  source  to 
whifli  it  is  assigned. 

'  Wc  arc  truly  gratified  with  Mr.  Yeates’s  dwlaration  of  his 
stMitiincnts,  on  a  point  of  some  consequence  to  the  determination 
of  t!ie  charach^r  of  many  individuals  and  communities  that 
fi^irc  in  ecclesiastical  records,  and  we  cordially  agree  with  him, 
that  *  Clirlstianity  forbids  the  thought  that  all  those  cliurches 
*  have  jierislied  from  the  salvation  of  the  (lospel,  Nvliich  in 
‘  apcip”i  times  have  liecn  pronounced  heretical  hy  dogmatical 
‘  couficils,  too  often  the.  n'sult  of  bigotry  ami  oppoHiiion,  rather 
‘  tluin  dispassionate  truth  and  reason.*  He  means,  we  presume, 
that  the  judgement  pronounced  hy  these  councils,  was  the  result 
of  bigotry  and  opposition;  u  jmigement  ^^llich,  we  apprehend, 
aill  h'*  rtwersed  in  very  numerous  instances,  in  tliat  day,  and  by 
that  triinuial,  to  which  the  decisions  of  councils,  niu)  rcclcsiastic!i 
pissing  sentiMicc  on  men  for  their  opinions  arnl  practice  in 
religion,  must  be  referred,  and  when  tunny  who  have  been  ad- 
jiiHgnt  as  heretics,  will  he  declared  to  have  kept  the  faith. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  give 
a  more  favourable  nccouqt  of  Mr.  Yeates's  Iniok.  We  can 
only  coirmend  his  diligence,  nnd  tliank  him  for  putting  the  un- 
huriiod  reader  in  possession  of  the  traditionary  accounts  of 
tlip  oriental  churches,  which  Asseman  and  other  writers  have 
preservt'd  in  works  not  generally  accessihic.  With  these  ac¬ 
counts  our  reatiers  may  he  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves, 
and  therefore  we  Ibhik  it  our  duty  to  describe  Mr.  Yeates’s 
c»>llecfion,  as  the  best  means  of  information  which  the  Englisli 
;uihlio  possess  on  the  subjects  which  it  includes. 

Art.  VII.  1.  Lectures  on  the  Principal  EvidenceSt  and  the  several  Dis¬ 
pensations  of  Revealed  Religion ;  Familiarly  addreued  to  Young 
I’enona.  By  W.  Roby.  8vo.  pp.  873.  Price  12i.  1818. 

-•  Sermotis  to  Young  Peoj^  ;  to  which  are  added,  TW  Meditations 
on  Important  Subjects.  By  James  Small.  Second  Edition,  pp.  196. 
Pricers.  1S17. 

•<.  The  Young  warned  against  the  Enticements  of  Sinners  /  in  Two 
Ihicourses  on  Prov.  i.  10.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  A.M. 
Minister  of  St.  George’s,  Edinburgh.  9Vino.  pp.  1I;E 

ji^VERY  genuine  patriot,  nnd,  much  more,  every  Christian 
^  pMlanlhropist,  must  have  observed,  with  the  utmost  so- 
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lictlude^  the  inelanclioly  proofs  which  have  hciMi  recently  if. 
forded,  of  the  prou^ess  of  juvenile  deliiupioncy.  Of  (his  painful 
and  alannini;  sit;n  of  the  times,  the  ino>t  unquestionable  evidence 
may  he  fathered  from  the  columns  of  our  daily  journals,  the 
records  of  our  judicial  courts,  and  the  reports  of  the  Hriiish 
Henute.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
this  fact,  is,  that  it  has  upiK^annl  at  a  time  when  unparalleled 
efforts  arc  inakimr,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  ou  a  limited, 
as  well  as  on  a  very  extended  scale,  for  the  melioration  of  youth, 
by  means  of  4;eneral  education  and  reli:;ioiis  instruction.  To 
iiivestit^ate  the  causes  of  this  moral  phenomenon,  is  not  otir 
presiMit  business,  thou!;h  the  impiiry  euiinot  fail  to  be  deepW 
inten^stint'  to  tliose  who  duly  reflret  upon  the  influence  exertea 
by  the  youn^;  on  one  anotlier,  on  all  the  domestic  relations,  und 
consequently  on  the  national  clr.iructtT.  lint  on  whatever  prin¬ 
ciples  this  fact  may  he  explained,  or  to  whatever  operatini^  caunet 
it  may  \h*  traced,  it  will  he  universally  admitted,  that  he  is  no 
ordinary  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  who  conti  ihutes  hut  in  a 
small  de«^ree,  to  remtMly  (his  existinii;  evil.  Scarcely  can  (Jliristitn 
benevolence  direct  its  eflorts  to  a  nobler  ohjeel,  (liun  that  of  iin- 
partins;;  relij^ioiis  knowle<ij['e  and  moral  principles  to  tlie  yuiiiig. 
Opinions  may  l>e  various  us  to  the  inaniier  in  which  this  im¬ 
portant  design  is  to  be  proseciileil,  tin*  most  eflectual  means  to 
be  adopted,  and  the  most  eligible  Instruments  to  he  employed  in 
eflectini'  it ;  hut  no  inconsiderable  part  of  this  arduous  Usk 
must  always  ilevolve  on  the  ministers  of  reliijioii. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  or¬ 
dinary  life,  anti  to  the  former,  as  well  as  to  (he  latter  of  these, 
may  Ik*  applietl  the  remark,  that  the  newt*st  fashion  is  not  always 
the  wisest  and  (he  liest.  T'lie  taste  and  prevailin'^  practice  of 
the  present  tlay,  s«*em  to*  he  in  favour  of  Lecinrett  and 
SennoHM  to  young  people^  which  have,  we  fear,  in  too  grest 
a  measure,  su|M'rseded  the  catecheti(*al  instructions  to  which  oor 
forefathers  were  aci'ustomed.  Ueiyin«;;  perhaps  loo  much  on 
the  exertions  of  parents  and  preceptors  of  youth,  otlicial  in- 
stmeters  have  of  late  years,  (limHintiniied,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  the  sahiiary  practice  of  public  catechiziiu; ;  a  practice, 
to  which  Christians  of  former  a^es  were  so  i^’eatly  imlebted  for 
the  extent  of  their  relis^ious  kiM^wledi^e,  and  the  sled  fast  ness  of 
their  Christian  principles.  There  may  b**,  it  is  true,  a  class  of 
well-educated  youn:;  persons,  too  nearly  approachiiiij^  to  met 
and  women,  to  b<*  catechiaed  by  the  ofliciatine;  minister;  axi 
i  wlio  may  therefore  be  more  properly  addressed  from  the  pulpib 

I  either  by  separate  diseours4*s,  or  series  of  lectures,  suited  to 

their  a^e  and  circumstances  ;  but  if  it  be  ^^Mierally  the  cast, 
that  catechetical  instruction  is  abandoned  by  pastors  and  public 
f  teachers,  as  the  more  pro|>er  business  of  the  parlour  or  tbe 
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^bool-rooin,  wo  cannot  Imt  conceWc,  that  a  very  eflfeolive  in- 
•trunuMit  ot  iiHofnlnosM  has  hoen  laid  iisiilo,  for  one  of^  at  the  boat, 
but  tioiililful  cllicacy. 

Weaic  fully  awaro  (hut  the  clisconliniiance  of  the  wholeaoine 
practice  uihiiled  to,  so  far  as  relates  to  Protestaiit  Diasentersy 
liA«  cliifdy  arisen  from  a  concern  that  uolhini^  but  iHiro,  uii- 
minjtled  truth,  draun  from  the  hallowed  fountain  of  lns|iiratioii, 
n)is;lit  he  eoinmunicatt'd  to  the  opeuiii^  iniiiil ;  and  it  is  re.Hlily 
acliuiltetl,  that  if  formularies  of  ndiifious  doctrine,  or  creeds  (if 
human  construction,  uro  to  be  |>bc«‘d  iu  tlio  hands  of  youth, 
too  ^reut  care  cannot  be  tuktm  that  they  perfectly  accord  with 
the  infallible  standard  of  reveaWd  truih.  ‘I'll^y  cannot  ap« 
proximate  too  nearly  to  the  very  terms  employed  by  the  ia« 
ipired  writiTs ;  and,  at  the  saine  time,  it  sUoiild  be  repi^atedly 
inculcated  on  the  catecliiimeiis,tUat  the  Bible  abnie  is  the  csn*Uiu 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  to  wUioli  tln^  should  therefore  i^ive 
**  the  most  earnest  luunl/*  But  to  pusli  tiie  objection  arisini^ 
from  a  fear  of  propa^atinu^  error,  and  of  teachin*^  lor  diM^rines 
the  commandments  and  devices  of  mmvso  far  as  to  neglect  tbe 
early  communication  of  relii;ions  kiioivled&'e  hy  means  of  scrip¬ 
tural  eatet'liisms,  is,  in  our  jmlixeiiuMit,  to  reason  most  illoi;ically, 
and  to  adopt  a  principle  of  action  directly  opposite  to  iliat  on 
which  other  hranclu^s  of  education  are  conducted. 

But  while  we  cannot  hut  t^ive  a  decided  preference  to  tbe 
•ncient  mode  of  catechetical  instruction,  as  best  adapUrd  to  fix 
the  rovint^  attention  of  youth,  to  furnish  their  memories  with 
▼aluuble  stores  of  sacred  knowledge,  and  to  form  them  early  to 
habits  of  piety  and  virtue,  we  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood  to  depreciate  tiie  value  and  importance  of  attempts  like 
those  wliich  have  given  occasion  to  these  preliminary  remarks, 
So  far  from  it,  we  consider  writers  and  preachers  of  this  de- 
^ription,  who  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  tlioir  miniAterial 
labours  to  their  youthful  charge^  as  rendering  an  invaluable 
service  to  tbe  conniion  cause  of  Christianity.  To  pursue  this 
mode  of  instruction  with  signal  success,  recpiires  indeed  talents 
of  no  ordinary  degree.  Few,  very  few  have  all  the  endow¬ 
ments  requisite  to  excellence  in  this  department  of  pastoral 
duty.  If  young  persons  are  to  be.  interested  for  any  con* 
•iderahle  time,  on  subjects  from  which  they  are  naturally  averse, 
i  combination  of  cpialities  is  necessary  in  the  speaker,  which 
»  teldoin  found  united  in  the  saine  person.  An  earnest  and  af- 
^pclionate  address,  a  distinct  and  impressive  utterance,  a  Uvaly, 
yet  chastened  imagination,  elevation  of  thought,  combined  with 
^Icss  and  child-like  simplicity  of  language,  a  heart  over¬ 
flowing  with  tenderness,  and  a  countenance  beaming  with  com- 
Hi^OB  and  kindness  :  these  are  some,  and  but  a  small  portion. 
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of  tli<*  <)e«irahle,  if  not  tlie  e^8(!ntial  pro  perties  of  an  ucceptaLIf 
preacher  to  youth. 

It  is  iiulc4‘(l  possible  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  a 
juvenile  audience,  by  most  iiiijustifiublc  means,  lie  who  will 
stoop  to  a  familiarity  of  expression  and  levity  of  luaiiuer 
bordering  on  profaneness,  who  samples  not  to  amuse  his  youth¬ 
ful  hearers  with  sallies  of  wit,  or  to  excite  their  astonishment 
by  a  theatrical  address,  or  to  indulge  in  the  wild  luxuriancf 
of  an  unbridled  fancy,  may  |>erhaps  succeed  in  engaging  tlie 
attention  of  youth;  but  it  will  be  at  the  tremendous  ex|>onse  of 
his  own  fidelity,  and  of  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of 
those,  whom  he  endeavours  to  fascinate  by  his  elocpiencr, 
rather  than  to  save  by  his  instructions.  Addresses  to  youth 
should  be  neither  systematic  nor  desultory ;  neither  abstract  nor 
puerile;  neither  forbiddingly  grave,  nor  tritlingly  gay;  tliej 
should  be  lively,  but  not  Uitlicrous;  serious,  but  not  repulsive; 
simple,  but  not  unbecomingly  familiar  in  tbouglit  and  ex¬ 
pression  ;  or  to  borrow  u  beautiful  illustration  from  the  inspired 
volume,  they  Hlioiild  drop  as  (lie  rain,  and  distil  ns  the  dew; 
**  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
“  upon  the  grass.” 

The  works  whose  titles  stand  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  are 
of  various  merit,  and  possess  different  kinds  of  excellence.  In 
order  to  be  appropriate,  they  should  have  lioen,  (and  it  h 
probable  they  were,)  addri*s^  to  very  different  dcscriptioiu 
of  youth.  Mr.  Smalfs  discourses  are  plain,  earnest,  aflfec- 
tionate,  and  in  some  passages,  energetic ;  but  they  arc  mofi' 
particularly  suited  to  that  numerous  and  hopeful  class  of  young 
iiersons,  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  be  trained  up  in  the 
bosom  of  religious  families,  and  who  arc  in  danger  of  mis¬ 
taking  religious  habits  formed  by  education,  fur  personal  piety. 

They  are  six  in  number,  and  treat  of  the  following  impor¬ 
tant  subjects :  The  Evidences  of  real  Piety ;  the  Advantages  of 
early  Piety;  the  Friendly  Question  addressed  to  Youth  ;  ihf 
Invitation  of  (Mirist  to  thirsty  Studs;  the  Unreasonableness  of 
Delays;  and  Usefulness  recommended  to  pious  yoiiiig  People. 
To  these  are  appended  two  short  lull  impressive  meditations 
on  *  tie*  Plant  of  Kcno  Aii,*  and  on  ‘  the  liove  of  Christ.*  .4s  a 
fail*  sjiecimt'ii  of  the  stOo  nnd  manner  of  these  di»^(’oarses,  the 
following  passage  contained  in  the  third  of  the  series,  may  bt* 
extracted : 

‘  Let  me  now  put  the  question  in  the  text  in  another  form :  h 
it  well  with  thee,  my  young  friend,  as  to  the  j>rnce  of  thy  soul  ? 

*  Peace  is  a  charming  word,  it  is  eagerly  caught  by  the  mind,  it 
is  soothing  to  the  human  breast  Peace  particularlv  distinguishes 
he  character  of  him,  “  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Vather’s  glory, 
ud  the  express  image  ot  his  person.*’  He  came  as  the  messenger  of 
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pfacc  He  came  when  the  world  wns  in  peace.  He  appeared  to 
it>ublii>h  peace  between  heaven  and  earth.  He  has  erected  a 
peaceful  kingdom;  his  subjects  are  the  friends  of  peace.  He  is 
pleaded  himself  to  be  called  the  prince  of  pence.  The  legacy  which 
nc  left  to  his  disciples,  was  peace.  He  lives  to  comraunicntc  peace 
from  heaven,  an  unundance  of  peace.  The  peace  which  he  imparts, 
flows  like  a  river  it  is  gentle  in  its  progress,  and  silent  in  its 
course.  It  reflects  on  its  bosom  the  beauty  of  the  skies.  Its  banks 
are  clothed  with  verdure,  and  decked  with  Howers  In  its  winding 
course,  it  is  sometimes  shaded,  and  sometimes  almost  hid  from  view, 
but  it  appears  again,  and  affords  refreshment;  it  widens  in  its 
channel,  and  it  is  directed  to  the  ocean. 

*  Have  you  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  this  peace  ?  Does 
the  peace  of  God  dwell  in  your  hearts?  Have  you  pence  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  it  a  pure  peace,  as  proceeding 
from  him  who  is  essentially  holy  ?  Is  it  an  established  peace,  us 
haring  the  promise  of  Cod  for  its  support  ?  Is  it  a  settloil  peace. 
Dot  much  disturbed  by  the  occurrences  of  time  ?  Do  yon  find  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness,  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Is  your  peace  distinguished  from  the  f  dse  security  of 
the  sinner?  His  leads  to  indolence,  does  yours  make  you  active? 
Do  you  perceive  that  without  diligence  in  the  service  of  (iod,  tliit 
peace  cannot  be  maintained  ?  That  it  is  in  tlie  way  ot  duty  you  must 
expect  its  preservation,  and  in  this  way.  if  it  should  be  interrupted, 
you  must  nave  it  restored  ?  Do  you  suspect  the  peace  that  may 
consist  with  inattention  to  any  of  God’s  holy  laws  ?  Has  the  |>eucc  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  a  ruling  power  in  your  soul  ?  Does  it  check 
the  risings  of  improper  passions  ?  Or  docs  it  lay  them  if  they  are 
roused  ?  Is  this  peace  a  preservative  from  sin  ?  Is  its  influence  per* 
ceived  for  this  purpose  in  solitude?  Do  you  experience  its  power 
when  you  meet  witn  untoward  events  ?  Does  it  particularly  shine  In 
adversity  ?  Do  you  find  “  when  earth  reels  under  you,”  that  it  lays 
hold  on  the  skies?  Does  this  peace  fill  you  with  holy  gratitude? 
Have  you  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  granting, 
and  continuing  this  blessing  to  you  ?  Do  you  find  that  the  manner  of 
communication  enhances  the  benefit?  Wnen  you  arc  tempted  to  any 
thing  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  it,  do  you  readily  resist  the 
temptation  ?  Do  you  consider  it  as  too  valuable  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  iM  tender  to  be  exposed  ?  Do  you  walk  cautiously,  us  persons 
carrying  a  curious  machine  which  is  liable  to  be  broken  t 

•  Does  the  pence  of  God  in  your  soul  influence  your  conduct 
^srdg  your  fellow  creatures  ?  Are  you  kind  and  courteous  to  them  ? 
^  you  studiously  avoid  giving  offence  ?  Docs  it  appear  that  your 
Ppnaples  and  practice  lead  you  to  'promote  the  peace  of  society  ? 
^  you  sustain  the  honourable  character  of  a  peacc>maker  ?  Docs  it 
•Ppear,  if  you  are  at  variance  with  any.  that  you  are  willing  to  be 
^^nciled?  Do  you,  in  this  manner,  exemplify  the  excellence  of 

religion  whicn  came  from  the  realms  of  peace  ? 

•  If  you  complain  that  you  do  not  enjoy  this  ssrenity  of  mind, 
J^quire  into  the  cause.  You  may  discover  it ;  and  when  discovered, 

•  not  rest  until  it  be  removed.’  pp.  i9— 51 . 
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Mr.  ThoiTiHon’s  Serinoin  iliscover  a  fnind  nccustoine<|  to 
observe  t!ic  interior  of  huioaii  eharactor,  and  coiiversunt  wiiJi 
the  inilfitMS  of  ineii  of  tlie  world.  They  are  best  suited  to 
that  class  of  ymai^  persons,  who  are  exposed  to  the  fascinating 
influence  of  tlni  voi.iries  of  pleasure  and  clissipulion,  or  hIiq 
are  liable  to  be  hewiidered  in  llie  mazes  of  a  false  phil  iso^b^. 
With  a  masterly  iiand  he  has  sketched  the  various  foniis 
which  Wmptation  ordinarily  assumes;  has  laid  open  tlie  luby. 
riiitiis  and  wily  artifices  by  which  the  unw  iry  are  in  dan^fer  of 
b(Mn:;  *uitaiia^hMl,  and  tints  a'*ls  the  part  of  a  faitlifiil  and  truly 
pat(‘rnul  monitor.  'I'he  diseonrsf»s  are  wanting;  in  sitnplieitv  of 
diction,  unless  his  yimthful  audience  were  peculiarly  sel  ct  and 
inieUii^ent.  His  small  volume,  (which  wc  coiihl  wi*-!!  every 
youn^  person,  who  is  eiitoriiii]^  the  circle  of  worldly  inlhieuce, 
to  read  witli  devout  attention,)  contains  two  Discoursis,  founded 
on  Prov.  i.  10.  'l  lieir  title  snlViciently  indicates  the  dirsii^ii  of 
th<*  Prciteher. 

'Mie  ciilieemenls  au[aitist  which  he  warns  his  juvenile  ututioixv*, 
and  which  art*  happily  illustiivUtl  ami  exposed  in  siicirsHion, 
are  ela.^seii  under  the  following;;  heatis :  1.  The  A<tenij>ts  tindf 
to  corrnut  autl  <h*stn»y  reliji^ioiis  Principles,  ‘i.  Pers^nsivrs  to 
make  lij^’lit  of  Sin.  3.  Promises  of  Pleasure  and  Advantage. 
4.  'I'he  sjieeious  Names  e^iven  to  sinful  Induisfenccs.  5.  'I'ho 
inllufitce  tif  liXainple.  tl.  Indirect  enticements;  sudi  as  hooks, 
company,  cotiversation,  and  amusements.  Finally  :  The  Pur¬ 
pose  of  futui't*  lli'pentancc. 

]\lr.  Roby’s  plan,  to  which  we  refer  last,  as  the  most  recaoi 
puldicotion,  is  much  more  extoiisivc  than  that  of  the  prcceiUuit 
writt*rs.  His  principal  obji*ct  seems  to  be,  to  fortify  iIm 
miniU  of  youth  ac^aiust  (lie  hpecious  artrunu'iits  of  sceptics  and 
infitiels. 

Instead  of  ). resenting  our  readers  any  extracts  from  tlie 
voiiina*  lK*fore  us,  which  would  convey  hut  an  inadeqmfe 
conception  <d’  the  work,  wx’  shall  j^ive  an  epitome  of  the  coiir« 
of  liectures.  They  are  twenty  in  niimher,  and  divided  into 
four  cla'^scs. 

*  Imtrcxiuciory  F.erturrs» — On  the  Nature  and  Importance  of  ml 
Religion.  On  the  Spirit  of  Religious  Inquiry.  On  the  Source  of 
Religious  Knowledge.  On  pretended  Divine  Revelations.— £V/V/razfl 
of  Ucvraled  HeUf^inn. — On  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  and  Att- 
theiiticity  of  the  Jewish  and  Cluistian  Scriptures.  On  the  Divio# 
Inspiration  of  ilie  Scriptures  :  particidaily,  the  Evidence  arising  fron 
Miracles.  On  the  Evidence  arising  from  IVophecy.  On  the  General 
and  Internal  Evidences.  On  the  Futility  of  Objections. —  The 
nrtisatiuits  of  Urcealcd  licliirian, — On  the  Dispensation  with  Man  in 
nis  State  of  original  Innocence  ;  or,  the  Covenant  of  Works.  Oo  tb# 
Mediatorial  Dispensation :  or,  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  On  tb# 
Adamic  Dispensation ;  or,  the  Covenant  with  our  First  Parents  alU# 
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their  Fall.  On  the  Covenant  with  Noah.  On  the  Abrahamic  Cove- 
Dint  On  the  Mosaic  Economy.  On  the  Christian  Dispensation. 
On  the  Future  State. —  Concluding  Lectures. — On  the  complete 
Sufficiency,  and  the  absolute  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the 
Duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures.  On  the  Regai^  due  to  things 
}  Secret,  and  things  Revealed.' 

I  Tliouijli  the  subjects  of  which  Mr.  U.  treats,  have  been  fre- 
I  quently  discussed  Imth  in  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press,  they  are 
I  so  clearly  stated,  and  so  happily  illustrated  in  these  lectures, 
I  thit.  accompanied  with  a  warning  and  aBectionate  address,  they 
I  could  scarcely  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  his  youthful  charge. 

1  They  are  eidivenetl  by  short  and  striking  anc^cdotes,  narrated 
I  with  ease,  yet  in  language  not  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a 
I  religious  address,  or  the  oBice  of  a  Christian  minister.  Wo 
I  doubt  not  that  they  produced  a  considerable  impression  as  first 
I  delivered  ;  hut  from  the  comparatively  abstract  nature  of  some 
I  of  the  topics  of  discourse,  they  are  likely  to  prove  yet  more 
I  instructive,  and  permanently  useful  from  the  press. 

I, - 

I  Art.  VIII.  Letters  on  the  Constrained  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  of  the 

II  Church  of  Roniet  addresseil  to  an  Irish  Divine  of  that  Churcli,  by 
|l  his  Friend,  a  Layman  of  the  Church  of  England.  8vo.  pp.  40(i. 
a  Price  lOs.  London.  1816. 


^HAT  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages  should  be  written 
^  and  published  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  laws  of 
I  professedly  Christian  and  Apostolic  Church,  which  prohibit 
its  ministers  from  contracting  matrimony,  and  impose  perpetual 
celibacy  upon  them,  are  erroneous  and  pernicious,  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  must  surprise  every  person  whose  knowledge  of 
religions  obligation  is  derived  solely  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
who,  being  unac<|uainted  with  the  polity  of  the  Hutnish  Church, 
ihould  learn  the  fact  that  such  a  nook  is  in  existence.  We  do 
not  say  this  from  the  least  disrespect  towards  the  present  Author, 
or  with  any  view  of  disparaging  his  work,  which  is  ably  written, 
and  very  etheiept  for  its  purpose  ;  but  to  engage  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  remarkable  feature  of  that  corrupt  community 
which  forbids  to  marry,  which  is  so  copiously  delineated  and 
*0  eBcctually  exposed  in  these  curious  pages.  We  cannot  but 
declare  our  persuasion,  that  in  (he  laws  and  practice  which  are 
^re  examined,  a  pregnant  cause  will  be  found,  of  many  of  the 
oppressions  and  mischiefs  which  the  world  has  so  long  endured, 
l>ut  which,  in  its  progress  to  the  nttainment  of  the  fref^oin  and 
other  blessings  worthy  of  its  aspirations,  it  will  he  taught  to 
<^dure  no  longer.  I'liey  have  hetm  the  great  instrument  in 
l>r^ucing  the  esprit  de  corps  which  has  rendered  the  Uotniah 
Riertrchy  so  subservient  a  body  to  purposes  the  most  tyran- 
uismg.  A  priesthood  coroprisii^  many  myriads  of  regular  and 
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secular  clerg)',  all  cemented  by  commoo  principle,  and  derotad 
>vilbout  reserve,  to  the  promotion  oi  an  ei  elesiaatical  dominioi| 
restrained  from  the  conjiif'ai  ties  ol'  life,  and  simi  out  from  in 
coiumou  retations.  Is  not  to  Ite  viewed  with  inditfi^nce  by  p^. 
sons  who  wish  well  to  mankind. 

This  Layman  of  the  Church  of  Ens^land,  is  well  prepared  for 
the  attack  which  he  has  made  on  one  of  the  strong  holdt  of 
Popery ;  and  we  think  that  his  Correspondent  must  have  fdl 
the  force  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  whicti  he  has  urged  agiinil 
constrained  Clerical  Celibacy,  and  whk*li,  in  ocwmimodation  to 
the  practice  of  the  Romish  divines,  he  has  principally  driwi 
from  the  traditions  and  acknowledged  documents  of  tlieir  own 
Church,  though  tlie  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  overiotked, 
nor  its  testimonii^  neglected. 

We  do  not,  however,  like  his  sp<>aking  of  himself  as  ‘  a  Pirn- 

*  testant^  early  iustructed  to  ground  his  religious  opiniom 

*  altnoU  eiLcluhivpIy  on  the  Rihle.*  On  what  besides  the  Biklo 
are  they  groundtHl  ?  We  had  imagine<i  that  it  is  on  tke 
Scriptures  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  authorities,  that 
the  religious  opinions  of  ProCestauts  rest.  I  he  Autliur,  we  m 
aware,  was  managing  an  argument  whicli  might  regulre  bun  to 
notice  the  decrees  ol  Councils  and  the  o^nnioHsof  Patlieni;  bat 
these,  it  is  evident,  are  <»f  no  higher  value  th;ui  as  they  arc  paits 
of  tlie  (irgumentum  ad  honiinem^  addresscil  to  u  Divine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  whom  their  authority  is  in  course  adiniUei. 
This  qualified  reference  to  the  Bible,  may,  we  are  afraid,  hecaa- 
atrned  as  importing  a  concession  which  no  Protestant  should  ever 
|>€rmit  himself  to  sanction.  The  whole  cause  of  Protestaniisia 
is  exposed  to  peril,  if  the  Scriptures  he  not  maintained  as  tke 
only  standard  of  religious  obligation.  It  is  therefore  of  Uie  fifit 
importance,  that  this  principle  should  he  seen  occupying  ik 
proper  place  in  the  writings  of  every  opponent  of  a  system  whiek 
tiiuls  the  basis  ot  its  authority  in  human  opinion,  ia  the  decitn 
of  Popes  and  Prelates. 

The  first  ot  these  Letters  contains  an  examination  of  watt 
nassagt's  in  Ward’s  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Translations  of  tki 
ilihle,  in  which  the  calunmies  of  that  intemperate  writer  uv 
properly  exposeti.  In  the  second  letter,  the  Author  f'ligagwi* 
the  proof  of  his  position,  that  the  matrimonial  union  o4’  man  tad 
woman,  is  a  requisite  and  innocent  state,  which  he  estahlisbci 
by  scriptural  evidence,  to  the  follow  iiig  efi'ect :  that  it  is  a  atal* 
instituted  by  the  Creator;  countenaiK'eil  ami  honoured  byoW 
Saviour;  represented  by  one  inspire<l  Apostle  as  favourable  I® 
moral  edification,  and  domestic  felicity  ;  and  by  another  oea- 
sldered  as  expedient  and  generally  imlispeiisahle  for  the 
elusion  of  crimes  whidi  exclude  men  from  salvation. 
adduced  the  seutimeots  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  other  ccclesiatliBil 
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•iidioritW^,  luknowlofljfod  by  momiM'rM  of  tho  Roman  Catholic 
Churcli,  ill  favour  of  the  Mate  of  matrimony,  thia  l^aynian 
produce^,  in  bi>i  third  letter,  the  following  canon  of  the  Coiinctl 
of  Trent,  on  which  he  foumls  a  most  powerful  upptMd  to  the 
conscience  of  his  corresponilent ;  un  appeal  with  the  effect  of 
nbicli  we  confess  we  should  like  to  he  made  acipiainted. 

•  **  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  state  of  matrimony  is  to  be  pre- 
Ilerred  to  the  state  of  virginity  or  ceiibvscy,  and  that  it  is  not  better 
ami  more  blessed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  virginity  or  celibacy  than  to 
engage  in  matrimony,  let  liiin  be  anathema*;  that  is»  cursed  and 
devoted  to  destruction.” 

‘  Does  not  this  canon,  my  friend,  seem  to  imply  a  very  unbe* 
cominglv  contemptuous  disregard  of  these  important  and  acknow* 
ledged  facts,  the.t  matrimony  was  instituted  and  honoured  by  Almighty 
Goil ;  thnt  celibacy  is  repugnant  to  his  manifest  designs ;  that  the 
Utter  was  inculcated,  in  apostolic  times,  by  heretics  and  heathens 
alone ;  and  that  a  prohibition  to  marry  was  pointedly  reprobated  hy 
St.  Paul  ?  Is  not  this  damnatory  canon  quite  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrines  of  both 
tne  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  denouncing  as  accursed,  those  who, 
with  a  full  view  of  the  pollutions  and  enormities  notoriously  oc¬ 
casioned  by  constrained  celibacy,  venture  to  maintain,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Most  High,  that  the  state  of  wedlock,  prescribed  by 
Him,  is  preferable  to  that  which  was  apostolically  announced  to  be 
conformaolc  to  the  doctriivcs  of  devils?  Tim.  iv.  Docs  not  this 
canon,  my  friend,  place  you  in  a  most  embarrassing  dilemma?  — 
Perhaps  you  may  discover  some  ingenious  plausible  method  of  ex¬ 
tricating  yourself  from  the  perplexing  dilemma  to  which  this  canon 
evidently  exposes  you.  For  my  part,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  you  can  avoid  being  gorod  by  one  or  other  of  its  horns. 
If  you  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Tridentine  prelates,  it  appears  to 
me  that  you  must  internally  contemn  the  command  of  (iod,  referred 
to  by  our  Saviour ;  besides  disrespectfully  depreciating  and  dis- 
psmging  that  union  of  man  and  woman,  which  has  long  been  held  by 
your  Church  to  be  a  sacrament,  **  a  visible  sign  of  inward  invisible 
grace,  instituted  or  appointed  by  Christ,  for  man’s  sanctification.” 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  be  restrained  by  becoming  veneration  for 
your  Creator,  from  the  crime  of  presuming  to  contemn  his  commands; 
•ad,  hy  rcs{)ect  for  your  Church,  to  which,  according  to  Mr.  Nicole, 
7^  owe  greater  respect  than  to  your  natural  ^varents,  from  impliedly 
disparaging  one  of  its  distinguishing  tenets;  I' think  you  must  in¬ 
evitably  dissent  from  the  doctrine  in  question.  But  if  you  do  so,  if 
you  tacitly  maintain  with  me,  that  it  is  better  and  more  blessed  to 
•hey,  than  to  disobey  the  recognized  command  of  the  Almighty, 
•especting  sexual  union,  and  the  j>ropagatk>n  of  the  human  s|)ecies ; 

.  *  H'***  dixerit  statem  conjugalcm  anteponendum  esse  statui  vir- 

ijoitatis  vei  cslibatus,  et  non  esse  melius  ac  l>eatius  roanere  in  vir- 
ginitate  out  caclibatu  quam  jungi  matrioionip,  anathema  sit.  €• 
8.” 
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U  icems  to  me.  that  you  must  necessarily  fall  into  a  iviinful  state  of 
hcbitation  with  regaril  to  the  genuineness  of  your  church.  For  cer« 
tainly  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  your  ecclesiastical  writers  ha»  ?ery 
(listinctly«  and  very  truly  utfinned,  that  **  it  is  impossible  the  tr\ie 
Church  should  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ ;  because  if  the 
Church  teach  a  doctrine  different  from  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  d<jei  not 
teach  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  would  cease  to  be  the  true 
Church.*”  And,  surely,  I  have  afforded  you  abundant  reason  for 
being  persuaded,  that  this  doctrine  of  celibacy  is  not  conformable  to 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.'  pp.  4-1,  47 — 49. 

!■  what  manner  the  Irish  Divine  regarded  the  perplexing  re« 
monstrance  of  hiii  Drotestant  friend,  we  cunnot  say,  but  we 
should  suppose  that  on  a  mind  open  to  conviction,  the  force  of 
such  reasoning  as  is  here  employed,  couhl  not  but  be  felt  Tbo 
situation  in  which  it  fixes  him,  can  admit  only  of  the  alteroafiTe 
of  sacrificing  the  authority  of  God  to  the  impious  dicta  of  the 
Tridentiiie  Council,  or  of  abandoning  a  Church  whose  authority 
prescribes  the  reception  of  all  things  delivered,  detiiied,  ai.d  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent.  The  lay  meml>ers  of  the 
('hnrcli  of  Rome  have  an  easy  method  of  extricating  tliemseWes 
from  the  embarrassment  in  which  they  arc  placed,  by  a  plain  io- 
(piiry  into  the  grounds  of  their  religions  pwrsuasioii  ;  they  con¬ 
clude  a  truce  with  their  consciences,  hy  referring  the  whole  matter 
of  religion  to  the  clergy,  whom  they  assume  to  be  their  proper 
guide  ill  relation  to  all  its  reipiirements  ;  as  a  friend  of  ours  was 
lately  answered  hy  an  honest  liilierniaii  when  tpiestioned  on  the 
suhjiK;!  of  religion  :  Please  your  honour,  we  leave  all  thatU 

(iod  Almighty  and  the  priest  f'  but  when  Divine,  infallible  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Bible,  and  the  decrees  of  a  supposed  infallible 
Council,  are  directly  opposed  to,  and  subversive  of,  each  other, 
we  could  wish  to  be  informed  in  what  manner  a  learned  Divine 
would  proceed,  and  by  what  reasons  he  would  satisfy  his  con¬ 
science,  should  he  resolve  on  adhering  to  the  Church. 

The  Author  of  these  L#etters  proceeds  to  iiupiire  by  what  con¬ 
sideration  the  superiors  of  tlic  Koman  Catholic  Church — 

*  can  feel  themselves  sufficiently  warranted  in  prohibiting  the  cler^ 
from  engaging  in  a  state  prescribed  by  God,  preventive  of  concupw* 
cence,  and  conducive  to  sanctitication.  The  clergy  are  certainly 
not  exempt  from  human  appetites.  They  certainly  are  required|ii 
well  as  the  laity,  to  obey  the  will,  and  second  the  designs  of  God.  It 
certainly  is  as  requisite  to  prevent  concupiscence  in  them,  as  in 
others.  And  certainly  there  exists  no  admissible  reason  why  they 
•hould  be  restrained  from  the  use  of  any  of  those  means  of  sanctifici^ 
lion,  which  other  Christians  enjoy.  On  the  contrary,  it  being  confei* 
•edly  incumbent  on  tlieiu  to  exhibit  in  their  persons,  example  of  M* 
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pcrior  sanctity,  “  they  ought  assuredly  to  be  permitted  to  retort  freely 
to  every  hallowed  expedient,  which  they  may  individually  regard  at 
best  calculated  to  contribute  tliereto.’  p.  51. 

AgrtHMug,  us  we  do,  with  the  Author,  in  these  sentiments,  we 
ctnuut  but  dissent  from  his  opinion,  that  c'elibacy  in  the  ease  of 
tlir  clergy,  is  somewhat  more  eligible  upon  tlie  wholc,  than  ma¬ 
trimony.  We  cannot  conceive  tliat  those  who  are  disengaged 
from  what  are  popularly  considered  as  the  duties  of  luisbauda 
•nd  fathers,  are,  genei  ally  speaking,  better  enabled  than  those 
who  are  involveti  therein,  to  discharge  with  alacrity,  precision, 
and  full  edect,  the  various  appropriate  functions  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  In  expressing  our  dissent  from  the  Author's  opinion 
on  this  subject,  we  do  not  forget  the  qualifying  considerations 
with  which  he  has  accompanied  it,  namely,  the  prevailing  mode 
of  female  education,  and  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  domestic 
life,  and  his  demand  of  uniform  continence  in  persons  of  the  cle¬ 
rical  profession.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  dtities  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  that  can  give  advantage  to  unmarried  men  in  the  endea¬ 
vour  to  discharge  them.  \V  hat  is  there  in  the  obligations  of 
the  Christian  minister,  that  can  best  be  fulfilled  by  his  devoted¬ 
ness  to  a  life  of  celibacy  ?  Nothing :  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  much  that  makes  the  opposite  state  extremely  proper  for  them, 
that  as  liusbunds  and  fathers  they  may  be  examples  to  the  flock. 
The  prevailing  mode  of  female  education  appears  to  us  to  be 
only  one  of  those  circumstances  whijh  suggest  the  exercise  of 
great  prudence  to  a  Christian  minister,  with  regard  to  his  choice 
of  a  matrimonial  partner. 

Hut  whatever  the  Author  may  be  disposed  to  concede  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  marriage,  he  condemns  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  indiscriminate  and  com|)ellc(l  celibacy  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  declares  w  ithout  reserve  his  persuasion, 
that  it  must  inevitably  occasion  those  spiritual  or  practical 
crimes  which  defile  a  Christian,  and  by  which  men  are  separated 
from  God,  and  excluded  from  his  kingdom. 

e  shall  select  a  few  more  passages  from  these  Letters  for 
the  use  of  our  readers  ;  and  should  any  of  them  feel  an  interest 
ta  the  subject,  beyond  that  which  our  extracts  and  remarks  may 
be  the  means  of  gratifying,  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  en¬ 
tire  volume  to  their  perusal,  as  furnishing  an  ample  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  discussion  of  the  whole  question.  It  would  evidentiv  be  an 
important  service  performed,  if  any  of  them  could  succeed  in  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  persons  who  are  principally  interesied  in  tho 
straining  decrees  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  en- 
ff^Rement  seriously  to  read  these  curious  and  instructive  letters. 

To  ihe  design  cherished  and  pursued  in  very  early  times,  by 
many  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  of  bringing  its  ministers 
•nd  institutes  to  a  conformity  with  the  priests  and  rites  of  Pagan- 
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Imn,  may  be  traced  Revcral  of  the  corruptions  by  ^▼hiefi  the  for. 
wier  was  disfi^ired  and  deprared.  If  the  Christians  of  thi 
second,  and  third,  and  fourth  centuries  Imd  left  behind  them,ii 
ihi'  temples  of  heathenism,  which  thi'y  had  deserted,  the  spirit 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  follies  and  the  sii{>erstitions  thwt 
temples  protected,  and  had  enteresl  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  little 
children,  to  be  trained  up  hy  the  inHuence  of  Christian  truth  for 
the  reasonable  sc^rvice  by  which  the  convert  of  the  GoH|)el  {vlori. 
hes  his  Retleemer,  a  purer  state  of  profession  had  been  provided 
lor,  than  during  those  and  the  following  at^es  did  prevail.  Vir- 
ppnity,  and  monkery,  and  the  other  practices  which  led  theill-is- 
structe<i  Christian  professors  of  those  times  from  the  social  bvsi. 
ness  of  the  world,  were  completely  in  the  spirit  of  deviation  fro« 
the  obligations  which  Christ  enjoined  upon  his  followers.  These 
abuses,  and  the  erroneous  notions  from  which  they  sprant;,  md 
hy  which  they  were  uphehl,  were  too  favourable,  as  means  of 
furwardinii^  the  aspirinc^  views  of  the  Homan  pontifls,  then  risinf 
in  eminence  and  power,  to  be  overlooked  ;  they  were  therefore 
put  under  requisition,  to  fiirnisli  aid  for  the  establishment  tad 
consolidation  of  their  uulliority. 

‘  To  preserve  and  augment  the  opulence  of  the  church,  and  the 
splendour  and  power  necessarily  connected  with  that  opulence,  was 
manifestly  and  indisputably  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  concero, 
whereby  the  general  conduct  of  successive  popes,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  ultimate  aggrundizemeirl,  was  effectually  governed.  But  tbu 
wealth  set'med  always  in  danger  of  diminution,  so  long  as  the  clern 
were  permitted  to  marry  and  beget  children.  Accordingly,  m 
popes,  w'ith  the  aid  of  obsequious  provincial  councils,  that  is,  couficDi 
swayed  by  authoritative  individuals,  attached  by  luirsonal  coDsicUfl* 
lions  to  the  papal  government,  directed  their  utmost  endeavoun  ti 
effect  the  discontinuance  of  tliat  practice.  The  thirty-third  canon  of 
the  council  of  Agde,  in  the  year  which  prohibits  those  bishop^ 
who  have  neither  sons  nor  grandsons,  from  appointing  any  other  b«r 
but  the  church,  and  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Seville  to  the  wot 
ertect,  are  strong  additional  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  opentiw 
•olicitude  for  the  increase  of  its  riches ;  and  an  implied  solicitude  fof 
the  preclusion  of  that  practice  whereby  they  were  likely  to  be  diw- 
nished.  The  thirty-first  canon  of  tlie  fourth  council  of  Laterao,  ■ 
1215,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  latter.  'I'he  recorded  opinioo  of  Cn* 
dinal  Fio  di  Carpi,  given  in  a  consistory  held  the  10th  of  Decenb^ 
1561,  puts  beyond  doubt  tliat  which,  without  the  iDformaiion  * 
any  document,  might  have  been  reasonably  susp  »ctcd  ;  namely,  tha 
in  enforcing  clerical  celibacy,  the  popes  were  governed  by  a  pemi** 
sion  of  its  ^ing  requisite  to  the  confirmation  of  their  power,  and  ibi 
prescrv'ation  of  their  wealth.’  p.  244 — 245. 

This  Protestant  opposer  of  Papal  dogmas,  possesses  on 
mirable  talent  of  addressing  his  ap|K^als  to  the  mind  of 
Roman  Catholic  friend,  of  which  our  readers  may  take  anoAbi^ 
specimen. 
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•  Your  pO|ics  Imvc  successively,  without  hesiution,  affirmed,  tlml 
in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  between  whom  and  the  laity  there  peel* 
lively  discoverable  difTerence  whatsoever,  w'itli  regard  to  th# 
effects  of  sexual  connexion,  inarringe  is  a  state  of  pollution ;  that  it  ii 
inconsistent  with  sanctity  ;  ond  that  ministers  of  the  altar  who  exer* 
ewe  connubial  rights,  arc  unfit  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels,  or  even  to 
enter  the  vestry  of  a  church. 

•  Does  there  not,  my  friend,  appear  to  be  a  high  degree  of  impiety 
ia  hoitling  that  state  which  was  ordained  by  God,  and  pronounced 
henourahle  in  all  by  the  most  instructive  of  the  Apostles,  to  be,  in 
my  cosct  a  state  ot  pollution  ?— -Is  there  not  a  strange  and  question- 
able  decree  of  inconsistency  in  holding  that  state  to  be  a  state  of  pol* 
Itiion,  u)  the  case  ol'  the  cleray,  whit^  you  acknowledge  and  declare 
to  be  a  state  comiucive  to  holiness  in  the  case  of  the  laity  i  Can  you 
possibly  believe  that  a  sign  of  invisible  grace,  instituted  by  our  Mossed 
Ssviour,  may.  in  tiny  case,  have  tlie  effect  of  casting  down  the  human 
mind  to  cartlily  things?  If  you  concur  with  the  Gallican  prelates  iQ 
thinking  thus  unfavourably  of  matrimony,  how  can  you  approve  of  iu 
being  ranked  among  th«‘  sacraments  of  your  Church  ? 

•  Our  Lord  distinctly  prohibited  the  separation  of  man  and  wife ; 
and  St.  l*aul  imperatively  required  that  **  a  husband  put  not  away  hit 
wife.'*  Yet  your  popes  and  their  obsequious  councils,  disregaraing 
the  {HMitivc  command  of  our  Lord,  the  unlimited,  unqualified  injune* 
tion  of  his  inspired  apostle  Paul,  have  required  the  clergy  to  dismiss 
tbeir  wives  ;  and  even  subjected  those  among  them  to  penance  who 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  obeyatl  the  will  of  God.  Thar 
have  not  hesitated  to  dissolve  the  sacred  unviolated  bonds  of  wedlock 
in  which  the  clergy  were  engaged  ;  nay,  to  grant  permission  lo  princof 
to  consign  to  slavery  the  w’ives  of  those  ecclesiastics,  who,  ki  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  command  of  God,  refused  to  abandon  them. 

Did  it  become  a  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  to  act  in  contumacious  op¬ 
position  to  his  positive  command  ? — And  do  you  really  think  it  true, 
my  friend,  that  a  priest  or  nope  may  be  polluted  by  tiiat  which  God 
ordained,  and  not  polluted  oy  the  crime  of  contemptuously  disobey- 
ing  the  emphatic  command  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ?  No,  ray  iriend^ 

I  mall  never  do  you  the  cruel  Injustice  to  suspect  that  you  are  die- 
poted  to  answer  any  of  these  questions  in  tlie  affirmative.’ 

pp.  249ii'^5i. 

It  will  occur  to  our  inielUgeiit  readers,  to  whom  thra  subject 
M  not  altogether  a  novel  one,  tbat  msBy  of  the  details  which  are 
tu  the  proper  con^^ideration  of  it,  are  of  the  most  rf- 
^l^g  kind.  On  tliese,  the  present  Author  has  not  unduly  ea- 
end  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  him  to  be  aileQtxMi 
thf  enormities  which  have  b^o  the  cfiect  of  that  practioc  wlilob 
^  is  exposing.  The  wickedness  of  the  clergy  was  every  whore 
and  unbridled.  Such  was  tlie  dread  whioli  the  peopW  ot 
j  wit zerlaiul  entertained  of  Uiese  re|Hi4ed  represenialaves  of  Ibe 
Holy  Ghost,  that,  as  we  are  iafMrtncd  .by  SAeidaa,  they  retfuired 
them,  in  some  of  the  Catilens,  to  keep  ooacitbines,  in  order  4o 
prevent  them  from  violating  their  daughters  and  wives.  The 
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same  reason  induced  the  senate  of  Rome,  as  vre  learn  froQ  I 
ThuanuH,  to  jietition  the  pope  for  the  continuation  of  the  brt>.  fl 
thels  which  he  had  intended  to  suppress,  (lualtier  Mapcs  cotn-  « 
plained  that  Uie  priests  found  means  to  excite  in  silly  women,  i  | 
fear  of  damnation,  if  they  denied  their  persons  to  tltem.  |r 
these,  numerous  other  instances  and  proofs  of  the  horrible  cor-  || 
ruption  of  the  Romish  cleri^y,  the  consequences  of  that  profession  |j 
of  celibacy  which  the  rulers  of  their  Church,  in  the  utter  contempt  i 
of  all  reasonable  and  Divine  law,  had  hound  upon  them,  are  f 
added  by  our  Author,  in  his  twentieth  letter.  A  sad  catalogue  9 
it  is  of  abominable  crimes  and  criminals.  | 

The  subject  of  these  Letters,  allbrds  the  frequent  occasion  of  | 
astonishment  at  the  dreadful  temerity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ro-  I 
niish  church,  and  at  the  delusion  of  the  multitude  who  follow  | 
them.  A  priest  in  mortal  sin,  that  is,  damning  sin,  the  Council 
of  Trent  has  determined,  still  retains  the  jiower  of  remitting 
sins.  A  mortal  sin,  the  Romish  Divines  hold,  is  one  by  whidi 
persons  lose  the  ^race  of  (iod,  and  become  liable  to  damnation. 

It  do<*s  indeed  seem  repugnant,  as  the  Author  remarks,  to 
rational  and  scriptural  notions  of  reliigion,  to  believe  that  a 
priest,  who  has  forfeited  the  grace  and  love  of  God,  and  is  ac¬ 
tually  under  sentence  of  eternal  damnation,  in  consequence  of  his 
committing  those  sins  which  incur  the  wrath  of  (lod,  can  remit 
the  sins  of  others,  through  tlie  means  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
temple  his  body  has  ceased  to  be.  It  does  unquestionably  mili¬ 
tate  against  just,  rational,  and  becoming  notions  of  Christianity, 
to  hold,  that  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  a  man  in  whointiie 
Holy  Spirit  docs  not  dwell,  is  competent  to  convey  his  purify¬ 
ing,  enlightening,  and  sanctifying  power. 

‘  How  could  we  he  sure  of  receiving  tlie  aid  or  benefit  of  the  Hohr 
Ghost  from  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  an  adulterer  like  Alexander 
VI.  or  of  aw  incestuous  lecher  like  Innocent  X.  or  of  a  sodomite 
Julius  111.  ?  It  really,  my  friend,  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  entertain 
a  persuasion  of  this  nature.  And  yet,  the  maintenance  of  a  doctrine 
incompatible  with  tins,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  former,  was  one 
of  the  offences  for  which  the  pious  [irecursor  of  Martin  Luther,  John 
Huss,  that  ornament  of  the  continuous  church  of  Christ,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  the  ffames,  in  the  pontificate  of  the  debauched,  simoniacik 
schismatical,  and  heretical  John  XXIll.  1  really,  my  friend,  cannot 
fail  to^  experience  a  very  great  degree  of  amazement,  wdien  I  find 
your  divines  maintaining  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  heresy,  damnable 
heresy,  to  hold  that  a  slate  of  celibacy,  admired  and  inculcated,  in 
early  times,  chiefly  by  heathens  and  heretics,  is  not  better  and  more 
blessed  than  that  state  which  God  confessedly  ordained,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  it  is  not  heresy  to  maintain  that  a  priest,  addicted  to  adul¬ 
tery,  incest,  sodomy,  or  other  mortal  sins  of  concupiscence,  is  a  trui 
representative  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I’  p.  284. 
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Thin  ilortriae,  however,  of  cleiieal  com]U’ti*ncy  in  a  wicked 
who  is  living  in  mortal  sin,  which  altrihiHcs  to  hint  the 
jM)vtcr  of  rciniltini*^  sins  and  dis|><!nsin;jf  t)»e  ijifls  of  the  Spirit  of 
(laii,  is,  ih«  Anllutr  remarks,  too  eoeivenient  niol  t(»o  valuable  to 
liioeleri^y  to  he  rcnooMceil,  and  his  jitdireinent  is,  we  apjtrehcnd, 
A  vf*ry  eori  eet  one,  titat  it  seems  tv»  he  the  very  last  which  they 
will  be  disposed  to  relinfjuish. 

Tlie  third  creneral  council  of  Tjitcran  enacted,  that  persons 
cominitlin^ the (?riine,  yropter queun  iiia  dfi  qninqne  civitales 
ujne  c()niiut}ij)sify  shotifd,  if  clerical,  be  ejected  from  the  priest¬ 
hood,  or  <h»  penance  in  a  monastery.  Tliis  was  in  the  true 
spirit  of  that  nhuminahle  tyranny  which  assumed  to  be  (he 
Cliurcldof  ( 'hrist.  Cruel  and  ferocious  beyond  all  comparison  with 
Ollier  despots,  it  pnnished  with  the  fiercest  and  most  unrelenting 
malice,  men  of  holy  lives  who  taught  a  doctrine  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  word  of  God,  but  which  it  was  seen  had  the 
teniicncy  to  brim;;  its  pretensions  under  examination,  while  it 
touched  with  a  li^ht  hand  the  most  detestable  crimes  in  its  mi¬ 
nisters  who  were  willingly  hearing  its  yoke,  lluss,  and  ten 
thousand  others,  iiuist  burn  for  heresy,  for  opinions  which  were 
not  nijreciihle  to  (he  corrupt  and  corrupting  devotees  of  Rome, 
while  exclusion  from  oflice,  or  retirement  in  a  monastery,  Huf- 
fiml  for  the  worst  of  the  ungodly  !  This  is  a  sure  inark'Ol  a  de¬ 
praved  and  despotic  church,  when  crimes  are  lightly  rated^ 
while  dissent  is  pronounced  most  dangerous,  anti  its  abettore 
the  greater  oftenders  ;  and  it  is  one  which  admits  of  no  mislako 
in  its  application  to  the  Church  of  Rome, — that  “  mother  of  liar* 
“  lots  and  abominations  of  the  earth  a  character  of  Popery  found 
•n  the  Christian  Scriptures,  which  is  most  amply  conlirined  by 
the  details  and  arguments  of  these  Letters.  Ilow  much  of  the 
wickedness  and  sufferings  of  the  world  has  luien  produced  by 
men  whose  professions  imported  that  they  were  the  servants  of 
righteousness,  and  the  instruments  of  good  to  mankind  1 

A  valuable  appendix  is  added  to  theseljetterSjiii  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  treats  on  the  meaning  of  the  scriptural  words,  presbyter  and 
church,  and  the  subjects  of  heresy  and  infallibility.  The  word 
church  is  never  used  in  the  New  'restament  to  denote  the  faith- 
f’ll  of  one  province  or  kingdom,  as  is  statetl  at  p.  341. 
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Art.  IX.  The  Stranger* s  GitiJe  to  the  Citj/  of  Nevo  York:  com. 
prising  a  Description  of  Public  Buildings,  Dwelling-Houses,  in. 
eluding  Population,  Streets,  Markets,  Public  Amusements,  the 
Bay,  Harbour,  Docks,  Slips,  Forts,  and  Fortifications; — with  an 
account  of  the  Literary,  Philosophical,  Medical,  Law',  lieligioui, 
and  Benevolent  Institutions,  Commercial  Establishments,  Mano. 
facturcs,  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Historical  Sketch,  (jcneral 
Description,  Plan  and  Extent  of  the  City.  With  on  Appendix  of 
Miscellaneous  Information.  By  Edmund  M.  Blunt,  of  New  York, 
18mo.  Price  is.  London,  1818. 

WE  noticed  in  a  former  volume*,  the  American  edition  of 
Dr.  Mease’s  “  Picture  of  Philadelphia.”  This  neat  little 
tvork,  which  supplies  us  with  a  minute  and  not  unentertalning 
account  of  its  aspiring^  rival,  has  been  more  fortunate  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  London  publisher;  and  the  increased  inttTest  which 
has  been  excited  in  trans-atlantic  topography,  will  probably 
procure  for  it  a  ready  sale. 

The  principal  strei't  of  New  York,  Broadway^  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Fearon,  as  the  boast  of  its  citizens,  who, 
unable  to  hear  for  a  moment  of  Philadelphia  or  Hoston  in 
eomparison  with  their  city,  would  exclaim,  ‘  Rew ember  Broad- 
‘  Kuyy  il7r.  Fearon,'  'Phis  fine  street,  wc  are  informed,  ‘  runs 
^  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Battery,  through  the  centre  of  tht 
*  city,  to  its  extremity  in  Bloomingdale  road,  and  measures  thres 
‘  miles  in  length,  and  about  80  feet  in  width.’ 

The  following  note,  which  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  street! 
of  New  York,  will  serve  to  verify  the  remark  quoted  in  to 
article  in  onr  last  Number,  that  American  theory  is  a  little io 
advance  of  American  practice. 

*  We  could  have  wished  to  have  avoided  censure  of  every  kind t 
but  when  pubiic  health  is  endangered,  it  would  have  been  crimmil 
to  liavc  remained  silent.  We  believe  that  there  is  not  a  more  com¬ 
plete  set  of  laws  in  the  Union  for  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  tlian 
those  enacted  by  the  corporation  of  this  city  ;  yet  it  is  remarked  oo 
all  hands,  that  the  streets  of  New  York  are  the  dirtiest  in  the  Unil^ 
States.  To  us  there  appears  one  radical  cause  of  this,  and  that  ii, 
the  number  of  sxvine  which  are  allow’cd  to  go  constantly  at  large. 
Wc  are  aware  that  there  is  a  prohibitory  law  in  existence  respect¬ 
ing  these  animals,  but  it  is  seen  that  they  roam  abroad  at  pleasure, 
no  one  considering  it  his  business  to  interfere  with  them. 
also  know  that  the  existing  regulations  as  to  the  removal  of  filth 
could  net  be  better  written  than  they  are.  Still,  so  long  as  irameoit 
numbers  of  swine  are  allowed  to  traverse  the  streets,  so  long  willlba 
inhabitants  think  themselves  justified  in  throwing  out  their  garbtg* 
to  lliein  for  food;  and  so  long  will  the  streets  of  New'  York  rema® 
proverbial  for  their  tilth.  The  evil  will  never  be  cured,  until  Sot- 
venfrers  are  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  to  clear  the  streets  of 
nuisances.  Inis  is  a  subject  which  calls  loudly  for  the  interfereod 
of  the  Board  of  Health.'* 

•  Eclectic  Ueview,  N.  S.  VolJII.  p.  302. 
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.\rl.  X.  Curialia  Miscellanea ^  or  Aiu'cdutes  of  Old  Times  ;  Hcgal, 
Noble,  (fcntilitial,  and  Miscellaneous:  including  autlientic  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Uoyul  Household,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Court,  at  an  Early  Period  of  the  English  History.  By  Samuel 
Pegge,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Author  of  the  “  Curialia'*  and  of  “  Anecdotes 
**  of  the  English  Language.”  8vo.  pp.  851.  (Portrait.)  Price  Pis. 
London.  1818. 

1'^HIS  ]H>stlininous  volume  concludes  the  scries  of  historical 
works  relative  to  the  Uoyul  Household,  for  which  the  Court 
in  general,  and  the  public  in  p.u  ticular,  arc  under  so  great  and 
lasting  obligations  to  Mr.  IVgge  and  his  venerable  Editor.  Three 
portions  of  tlie  Curialia  were  published  in  the  Author's  life¬ 
time ;  Parts  \y.  and  V.  were  published  in  I80tt,  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
whose  hope  and  intention  it  was  to  proceed  with  the  subsequent 
portions;  but  alas!  apart  of  the  original  MS.  remaining  in  his 
hands,  together  with  nearly  all  the  printed  copies  of  the  Cu¬ 
rialia,  were  doomed  to  feed  the  llames  of  a  most  disastrous  con- 
llagratiun  in  1808;  an  event  whicii  much  as  it  might  benefit  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  surviving  cojnes  of  works  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  of  precious  rareness,  was  a  fatal  circumstance  for  posterity. 
Several  numbers  of  the  (jientleman's  Magazine  were,  we  believe, 
entirely  destroyed,  and  as  above  stated,  a  manuscript  portion  of 
Mr.  Pegge’s  Curialia  !  To  judge  of  the  irreparable  nature  of 
the  loss  last  mentioned,  our  readers  mustcalculate  the  probability, 
that  the  same  peculiar  and  instinctive  fondness  for  the  specific 
tort  of  investigations,  the  same  opportunities  for  pursuing  them, 
the  same  motives  of  ingenuous  gratitude,  and  the  same  talents  . 
for  research,  should  again  meet  in  some  member  of  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  body,  ambitious  of  repairing  the  deficiency  it  has  left 
in  our  historical  literature,  and  of  rivalling  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Pegge. 

The  whole  work,  had  Mr.  Pegge  lived  to  complete  his  great 
design,  was  to  have  been  entitled  “  HospHium  Regis  ;  or,  a 
“  HUtnry  of  the  Royal  Household,  and  the  several  officers 
“  thereof,  principally  in  the  departments  of  the  Lord  Steward, 

“  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the 
“  (iroom  of  the  Stole.  Collected  and  iligested  by  Samuel 
“  Pegge,  Esq.  F.S.A.”  Into  these  investigations  he  was  leil, 
w  he  himself  informs  us,  ‘  from  a  natural  and  kind  of  instinctive 
‘  curiosity,  and  a  desire  of  knowing  what  was  the  ancient  slate 
‘  of  the  Court,  to  which,*  he  adds,  ‘  1  have  the  honour,  by 
‘  the  favour  of  his  Grace,  William  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
‘  shire,  to  com|)ose  a  part.*  How  far  was  His  Majesty  from 
being  aware,  when  he  appointeil  his  Grace  Lord  Cham^rlain, 
Ibat  upon  that  royal  appointment,  depended  the  elevation  of  a 
i?cntleinan  to  the  station  of  one  of  the  grooms  of  His  Majesty’s 
Privy  Chamber,  and  Esquire  of  the  King’s  Household,  who  was 
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to  become,  in  cons*‘quencc  of  a  fortunate  accident  <;ivin"  that 
ilir**ction  to  bis  talents,  ilie  iii\esli«jat(»r  of  tlic  doiiu  stio  uuualt 
of  the  i'oiirt,  Uie  1/istoiian  of  the  Uoyal  Household! 

‘  Tlie  vriume  now  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  render,  is  fortnrd 
from  llie  lurrck  of  ilic  original  materiids.  'Hie  amn^fing  of  the 
bciprai  detached  articles,  and  the  revisal  of  tiiein  through  the  prcii, 
have  aftbrdttl  the  tdilor  &oine  umusement.* 

And  so,  \vc  frankly  confess,  the  perusal  has  tons;  and  tlie 
pood-nuturod  reader,  much  ns  he  may  he  disposed  to  smile  at 
tile  nature  of  these  uutiipiarian  researches,  and  lij;htly  a;*  he 
may  estimate  the  sum  total  of  their  result,  will  neither  refuse  his 
praise  to  the  Autliur's  industry,  nor  i^rudii^e.  the  half  hour  which 
will  sutlice  to  pat  him  iti  possession  f>r  th.^  patient  labour  of 
years.  We  shall  at  least  Iiav«;  no  ditlieulty  in  filliti"  up  a  few 
pajjes  with  matter  for  his  entmlaiumeut. 

Ml.  IV  mi:e,  in  his  Introductory  J^'i.ction,  passes  a  panpfjyric 
u(M)n  the  Uoyal  ilouseliold  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
btdoiit;’,  which  does  orcilit  to  his  feeliuijs,  though  it  is  some¬ 
what  eq^iivocally  expresseil. 

‘  When  we  speak  of  the  superior  magnificence  of  our  own  Court, 
wc  may  add,  tiiat  no  other  makes  so  liberal  appointments  to  its  of 
ficers,  could  we  know  the  Estublidiinents  of  the  rest.* 

He  t'oes  on  to  state,  that  in  France,  in  Poland,  and  at  the 
Court  of  'rurin,  eourt-salaiies  are,  or  at  least  wore,  when  he 
bej^an  to  compile  his  Curialla^  scarcely  wortli  the  luiNinij ;  and 
he  adds,  upon  Dr.  Uuruey's  authority,  tliat  Mhe  Kiuptuorof 
‘  Gerumny  has  one  very  singular  prerogative,  wvy  iiHumrvnicut 

*  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  that  of  taking  to  himself  llic  fnt 
^  floor  of  every  house  in  the  city  (a  few  pri\ileged  places  exeeptwl) 

*  for  ilie  use  of  the  olKcers  of  his  court  and  army.*  Most  incon¬ 
venient  indeed  !  anil  so  would  our  most  loyal  citizens  deem  it, 
wen*  the  I'rince  Regent  to  claim  the  fust  lloor  of  every  bouse 
in  \Val«*rlo4i-pla(’0  for  instance,  for  the  accoiuiiiodatiou  of  hu 
estabr'shiiu'iit.  Rut  w<?  had  no  doubt  before  tliat,  as  Mr.  lVg?e 
represents.  Great  Rritaiu  is  the  host  country  in  the  world, 
and  its  (‘oort,  if  nut  (he  most  magnilicent,  the  most  libcrtl 
in  i(8  ap|)oiDtmen(s,  and  the  most  splendiil  in  its  ri^iiiue  of 
peiisioiiei.*,  of  any  royal  household  in  (*hristcndoin. 

We  Were  railier  <H>appointetl  at  findi:ig  that  Mr.  Pegge  coo* 
roences  his  researches  so  low  down  as  tlie  Conquest.  Rut  ibr 
household  of  King  Alfred  is  not  altogether  passed  over,  so  t»r 
ts  its  economy  is  to  be  loarruMl  from  iiujulphuH.  He,  it  st‘cuis» 
divided  his  attendants  into  three  classes,  who  were  appointed  td 
wait  by  turns,  monlhly.  This  ‘  threefold  shift  of  ad  domestic 

*  orticers,*  each  ot’  winch  were  severally  under  the  command  of  i 
major-dom't^  was  adopted,  as  Sir  John  8pelm an  informs  us  ia 
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hi<  life  of  Alfred,  in  imitation  of  the  royal  wisdom  of  Solomon  in 
jm‘l‘ timht!!*  at  Lebanon  for  the  Temple. 

*  1  ^hoohl  conjecture,’  adds  Sir  John,  ‘  that  the  Kinj^,  for  hla  more 
honouiiiOU'  allciulancc,  took  this  course  in  point  of  royalty  and  state, 
iht*re  heiT.g  (as  it  then  stood  with  the  state)  very  few  men  of  quality 
fit  to  ft  trta  hrforc  a  who  by  their  fortunes  or  dependency,  were 

not  otherwise  engaged  ;  neither  w'as  there,  in  those  times,  any  great 
assurance  to  he  had  of  any  man,  unless  he  w’ere  one  of  such  condition, 
uluia'  st'rvice,  when  the  King  was  fain  to  use  one  month  in  the  quur- 
tiT,  it  was  nece.'sary  for  the  common-wealth  that  he  should  remit  them 
tht  other  two  months  unto  their  own  occasions.’ 

In  this  mode  of  attendance,  Alfre^rs  household  resembled  the 
(lentlenipii  IViisioiiers  of  Inter  times. 

The  ru|)acioiis  Norman,  althoui^li  by  the  "reafm'ss  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Crown-estate  to  whidli  he  acceded,  and  the  feudal  profits  to 
which  lie  was  entitled,  he  was  ‘  alreatly  one  of  the  richest  mo. 

*  narchs  in  Knrope,’  omitted  no  opportunity  of  extorting  money 
from  his  suhjeets.  ‘  iVo  more  mio,  extorsit  multuin  pecutiia*  siiis 
‘  suliditis  nlMcunque  haheret  alitpiem  pretextiim,  sive  jure  sive 

*  alitcr,’  sa)s  the  Saxon  C’lironicle.  Hut  then,  adds  IMr.  IVggc, 

*  he  supported  ihe  dignity  of  the  crown  with  a  dveent  maifid- 

*  Jirouce*  In  (he  leign  of  his  successor,  we  first  meet  with 
lueiitimi  of  a  (wenfleman  of  ihe  iied-Chamher.  I  he  Cuhi^ 
cnlarius  was,  Mr.  Hegge  thinks,  an  inferior  olliccr  of  the  Hcd- 
Cliainher,  founding  his  o)union  upon  the  disresjieetfnl  and  tiiw 
Courtly  language  with  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  William  of 
Malmshury.  In  these  times,  however,  there  were  ‘  hut  few 
‘  pluccmeii.’ 

‘  The  Court  was  chiefly  composed  of  Ecclesiastics,  llarons,  Knights, 
and  other  Military  Gentlemen,  led  by  the  hopes  of  preferment  or 
promotion :  and  Lord  Lyttlcton  says,  William  was  always  liberal  to 
las  soldiers  and  to  the  church.’  ‘  Most  of  the  offices  now  in  lieing, 
seem  to  have  been  added  from  time  to  time*,  as  luxury  and  refined  nc- 
msity  required,  and  in  conformity  to  the  pride^and  ostentatious  spirit 
of  the  I’rinee  w’ho  erected  them.’ 

Williani  Rufus  was  a  fine  dashing  sort  of  a  sovereign.  *  In  the 

*  niagiiiriceuce  of  his  court  and  huiUliiigs,  he  greatly  exceeded 
‘  any  king  of  that  age.’  lie  soon  dissipated  the  imtneiise  trea- 
^ntes  lieqiieatlied  l»y  his  father,  and  not  only  alieiiafeil  the  Crown 
Uitds,  hilt  proceeded  to  seize  on  the  holy  property  of  the  Church. 

‘  He  kept  the  sec  of  Canterbury  vacant  four  years,  that  he  might 
take  the  profits  to  his  own  use  ;  nay,  he  did  the  same  by  the  Bishop- 
rick  of  Lincoln,  and  all  others  that  became  void  in  his  reign ;  and  at 
the  t:nic  of  his  death,  he  had  in  his  hands  the  sees  of  Canterbury, 
^Wnchester,  Salisbury,  twelve  rich  abbeys,  besides  many  other  bene¬ 
fices  of  less  consideration  ;  so  little  regard  has  ever  been  paid  to  things 
by  arbitrary  kings  !’ 
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Hi  •i  rxtorduii  ami  raput  ity,  iinloed,  kiuw  no  lif»iin(is  uf  honour 
or  tUit-m  y,  ami  had  iu*  liv<*d  inncli  lonj^iT,  his  o\]>i»nses  niiix 
havi‘  iimloiH*  him.  ‘  Kvtm  it  his  ti*in|h‘r/  says  our  Author,  InJ 
‘  not  hct'ii  (losjmtif,  his  iivrcssitivn  would  haw  niuiw*  him  a  ly. 
<  rant.*  In  all  tlusn  oxjolions,  Kaiudpli,  liishop  of  Durham 
artod  as  his  primo  minister  and  fatlier  confessor ;  as  ahandohfd 
a  fellow  as  Koine  ever  hred. 

The  Uo\al  Household  did  not  fail  to  share  in  the  plunder  and 
to  emulate  the  prolli^acy  of  the  sovereign.  The  eiTeminacy  tad 
vice  which  dis<;raced  tin*  (Vmrt  of  VVilliain  Rufus,  are  strongif 
depicted  hy  William  of  Mahnshury.  Tlie  grievance,  notwitb. 
standing  tlie  severe  edicts  of  his  successor,  was  far  from  bein; 
redress<*d  in  the  next  reii^ii.  In  Henry’s  progrenueti^  theroyii 
attendants  *  plundered  every  thin*;  tlial  cauie  in  their  way, so 
‘  that  the  eoiintry  wiis  laid  waste  w'hcrcver  the  kin^  travelled,’ 
and  the  chastity  of  women  was  ahii.si'il  without  restraint.  Tbo 
country  people,  when  they  iieartl  of  the  kin^;*s  approach,  had  bo 
resource  but  to  leave  their  houses  and  betake  themselves  to  tbr 
wo(m1s.  In  this  reiu^n,  Viv  meet  with  the  ollices  of  Camprarm, 
or  High  Treasmer,  Dispvnmtorvs  ((irntleinen  of  the  Butterv] 
CuhivHlariiy  before  meiiliuned,  and  i^inceniw  or  Butlers. 

In  the  former  part  of  8tephen’s  reign,  the  magnificence  of  bii 
Court  exceeded  that  of  ids  prodecessors. 

*  He  held  his  court  at  Eiustcr,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  it  Loo- 
don,  wliicli  was  tlie  inoKt  splendid,  in  every  res|>oct,  that  yet  ben 
■etm  in  England.  **  Qu&  nunquam  fucrat  splcndidior  in  AugUA  nsl 
titudinc,  magnitudinc,  auro,  argento,  geminis,  vestibus,  onmimodadip* 
silitate.”  [Henry  of  Huntingdon].* 

Hut  the  eomiimtioiis  of  the  reign  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  meet* 
in*>:s  of  the  (’oiirt,  and  defaced  the  royal  inagnificence. 

'I’he  sueeecMling  reign  exhibits  some  attem|)ts  at  praise-wor¬ 
thy  rctivncliments.  Henry's  own  table  was  frugal,  and  his  dift 
plain,  ami  in  his  dress,  he  atVeetod  the  utmost  simplicity.  Ik 
lived  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with  his  Courtiers,  andip* 
pears  to  have  been  u  jocidar,  gooddimnonred  sort  of  a  yierMHi 
age  ;  hut  how  in  other  respects  his  Court  fared,  does  not  a|>prt^ 
upon  record. 

idle  reign  of  Richard  I .  was  wholly  occupied  with  theCrustdr. 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  fourth  Henry,  ‘  a  certain  portico «f 
*  the  customs  in  the  several  ports,  of  subsidies  in  several  ports. 
*•  of  the  issues  of  the  HumptT  [now  the  Hana[)er]  and  of  ibr 
‘  profers  [sic]  of  escheators  and  sherifTs,  were,  by  tlie  Kiof  J 
‘  letters  patent,  set  apart  for  tlie  expenses  of  the  Housebeki. 
The  Lihpr  Slgpr  tAomiU  Uvgin  iiiy/ia?  (Edward  IV.), 
n  rveil  ill  the  British  Museum,  presents  to  us  a  long  Iw^  ® 
otVicers  forming,  in  the  year  1178,  his  Majesty’s  household.  Mf* 
IVgge  has  given  us  some  amusing  extracts  from  this  atick** 
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ffcord,  ill  ivliicli  tin*  niiulifications,  clues,  and  prerogatives  of  the 
^veral  funclioiiaiies,  are  iniiuitrly  speeiliecl.  Amon^  thc'se, 
iionourahle  mention  is  made  of  ‘  a  Barber  for  the  Kiii*;’s  most 

*  hii;li  dread  person.’  'Ihe  ‘  Squires  of  llonseliold’  seem  to 
liave  1)01*11  persons  of  no  small  consequenee  in  flic  royal  estalilish- 
nieiit.  'riiey  were  to  he  forty  in  numher,  ‘  or  more  if  it  please 
Mlic  Kini;,  hy  the  advice  of  his  Hij'h  Couneil ;  to  be  chosen 

*  men  of  their  profession,  worship,  and  wisdom  ;  also  to  be  of 

*  imndry  shires,  by  whom  it  may  he  known  the  disposition  of  the 
‘countries.’  'I'wenly  of  them  were  to  be  in  continn.il  attend- 
incc  upon  the  Kind’s  Person,  ‘  in  ridine:  and  ffoiii*;  at  all  times, 
‘and  to  help  serve  his  table  from  the  Surveying  Board,  and  from 
‘other  places,  as  the  Assewar  will  assign.’ 

‘  When  any  of  tlieni  is  present  in  Court,  he  is  alloH'cd  for  daily 
waffcs,  in  the  checque  roll,  seven  pence  halfpenny,  and  clothing  winter 
and  summer ;  or  else  forty  shillings.  It  hath  ever  been  in  s|>ecial 
charge  to  Squires  in  this  Court,  to  wear  the  King’s  Livery  custom- 
ably,  for  the  more  glory,  and  in  worship  of  this  honourable  House¬ 
hold:  and  every  of  them  to  have  in  to  this  Court  an  honest  servant; 
and  8ufKcient  livery  in  the  towns  or  countries  for  their  horses,  ancl 
other  servants,  by  the  herberger.  These  Squires  of  Houseliold,  of 
old,  be  accustonicci,  winter  and  summer,  in  afternoons  and  in  evenings, 
to  draw  to  Lord’s  chambers  within  Court,  there  to  keep  honest  com¬ 
pany,  after  their  cunning,  in  talking  of  chronicles  of  kings,  and  of 
other  policies,  or  in  piping  or  harping,  songings,  or  other  acts  inarri* 
ablcs;  to  help  to  occupy  the  Court,  and  accompany  strangers,  till  the 
time  require  of  departing.’ 

Besides  thirteen  minstrels,  ‘  whereof  one  is  V  erger,’  there  wa» 

‘  AWayte  that  nightly  from  Alichaelinas  fill  Shere-Thursday 
(Maundy  Thursday)  pipc'th  the  watch  within  this  Court  four 
limes,  and  in  summer  niglits  three  times. — So  much  for  the  royal 
household  of  King  Edward,  with  whom  our  history  abruptly  ler- 
ininaU*s. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  article's  which  compose  the  rest  of 
the  volume,  there^is  an  amusing  dissertation,  “On  the  Virtues 
“of  the  Royal  Touch.”  Air.  Pegge  rathc'r  goc*s  out  of  his  way, 
however,  wiieii  in  proof  that  (he  Tudors  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of 
IleiUing,  he  brings  in  Edward  the  Siitli,  as  interceding  with  the 
Almighty  for  tlie  life  of  his  tutor.  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  exprcNS-, 
ing  his  confidence  that  God  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  granted 
request.  This  striking  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Fuller. 
That  Choke  ‘  survived  to  disgrace  tlie  Protestant  rc'ligion  by  his 
‘  revolt,’  is  a  painful  retleelioii,  but  one  wholly  irrelevant,  except 
**  it  may  serve  to  shew  the  wisdom  of  ahstaiiiing  in  our  prayers 
to  Heaven  from  the  language  of  uncoiiditioual  ch^sire,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  lives  of  the  most  valuabU*  and  beloved  individuals. 

The  piety  of  the  young  King  would  uot  have  permitted  him 
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to  coiintoimncc  the  j^ross  delusion  of  ilie  Royal  Touch.  Thi  a 
piety  of  Charles  the  First,  however,  was  ut  a  difterenl  characUr  I 
niul  this,  to:^ethcr  with  his  ‘  jealousy  of  every  ]>reroi;ative  rij^i*,  1 
*  Divine  and  human,*  could  not  fuil^  ai'cordin^  to  our  Author,  1 
to  lead  him  to  exercise  this  preternatural  endowment,  of  the  | 
success  of  which,  in  hundrerls  of  instances,  his  Serjeaivt  Sur. 
t;eon,  Richard  Wiseman,  th^lared  himself  to  have  been  aueye- 
tritnenH !  Accordingly,  three  royal  proclatnntioiis  were  successively 
issued,  ill  the  years  16*21,  1626,  and  1628,  by  which  were  r»  ru. 
lated  tlic  manner  and  the  time  that  persons  were  to  be  adinitteuto 
the  Royal  'roiich.  A  niece  of  fl^ld  given  to  the  patient,  wts, 
in  general,  indispensable  in  order  to  the  cure,  but  when  Kinit 
C^harles  was  a  piisoiu  r  at  Hampton  Court,  having  perhaps,  sivi 
Mr.  I  Vgge,  no  gold  to  spare,  he  in  several  instances  used  silver,  I 
which  answered  the  pur|K>se  quite  as  well,  except  where  the 
patient  wanted  faith.*  Some  of  the  hloorl  of  ^  the  Blessed 
‘  .Martyr,*  preserveil  on  a  piece  of  linen,  ‘  was  found  to  have  the 
‘  same  elTeet  as  the  I'ouch,  or  his  prayers,  when  he  was  livinf.* 
Cromwell  was  not  a  legitimate  monarch  ;  he  had  no  claiio. 
tlierefore,  to  this  prerogative  of  royalty.  The  inconvenieocf 
which  the  nation  sutVered  on  this  account,  during  the  intir- 
regmim,  was,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  repaired  by  Clitrlis 
11.,  who,  in  Jamiary  1683,  issued  a  proclamation,  which  a&s 
ordered  to  be  published  in  every  parish  throughout  the  kingtlos, 
duly  setting  forth  His  Majesly*s  gracious  auti  pious  dispositioa 
and  willingness  to  relieve  the  distresses  and  necessities  of  bi« 
good  subjects,  in  the  way  that  by  the  grace  and  blessing  of 
(fod,  the  King  and  Queens  of  this  realm  had  for  many  ages  hid 
tile  happiness  to  do  ;  us  also  his  own  individual  good  siic(^  Ii 
the  specific  matter  of  the  sacred  touch  ;  and  proceeding  to  re* 
gulate  the  time  and  manner  of  ajiplication.  A  frontispiece  toi 
curious  old  work  hy  tiohu  Rrowne,  Sworn  Cliirurgcon  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  the  King*s  most  excellent  majesty,  represents  Cliarlfs 
II.  oil  the  throne,  surrounded  hv  his  court,  touching  for  tbi 
Kvil. 

‘  “  The  King  gives  freely,’*  says  Mr.  Browne,  “  not  calling  thf 
Angels  to  witness,  nor  sinking  so  low  a.s  otliers  do,  to  perforin  tin 
same  by  black  .\rt,  or  Inchantment.  He  does  it  with  a  pure  heart 
in  the  presence  of  the  .Almighty,  who  knows  all  things,  wilhoal 
superstition,  curing  all  that  approach  his  Royal  Touch.  Andtha 
I  may  frankly  presume  to  aver,  that  never  any  of  his  predcceuon 
have  exercised  it  more,  or  more  willingly  or  freely»  whose  wondeifid 
effects,  and  certainty  of  cure,  wc  must  and  shall  ever  acknowledge-** 

From  aeroinits  kept  hy  oilici  rs  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  ittp* 
pears  that  in  tin*  ( wentythrw  years  from  1660  to  1682  inchisi^» 
upwards  92,107  persons  were  tmehed  for  the  Fvil  by  h® 
•vicrcd  majesty.  Two  hundred  [>crsons  were  toucheil  by 
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A«nf  on  the  30lli  of  ^larcli,  1714,  aiuont'  whom  was  Dr. 
Jolin^on.  Tlii^  was  llio  last  roy  ^l  portormaocc  of  tho  kind  in 
tim  kinpdoni.  'I'Iip  IIoiim*  of  llaiiuvor  wisely  deoliiiod  tiiia 
lurl  of  the  prerogative  in  favour  of  iheexile<l  Stuarts.  Louis 
xVIlh  kept  lip  the  fsree  in  V ranee  so  late  as  1775. 

In  nil  Appendix  are  4*;iven  at  ieni'tli,“  I'he  ('enMiionies  for  the 
**  llealint^  of  them  that  he  diseased  with  the  Kin«;'s  Kvil,  us 
‘‘  they  were  practised  in  the  time  of  Kini^  llem  y  VI 1.”  *  PiibJ' 

^  lislieil  hy  command  of  Kin*^  Charles  II  ;  and  printed  1^ 

‘  Henrv  Hills,  Printer  to  the  Kind’s  most  excellent  inaji*sty  for 
Miis  Household  and  Chapel,  As  nearly  the  whole 

9er\\ve  is  in  Ijatin,  we  must  not  tantalize  our  ^dain  Kni^lish 
reiders  with  an  extract  from  this  curious  relic  ol  suiierstition. 

An  Fiiii^lish  service  is  added  from  a  folio  Prayer-hook,  printed 
in  1710,  much  to  the  same  elVect,  except,  that  as  in  the  case  of 
thr  reHiission  of  sins  by  the  Priest,  a  savin:;^  clause  is  inserted, 
to  the  iiiloiit  that  the  subjects  of  the  performanw  may  not  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  administrator  the  inherent  power  of  an  cnioieut. 
The  Uiilirick  directs,  that  *  at  the  Healing,*  after  the  (lospel 
(Mirk  \vi,  1 4,  &c.)  and  the  Pater  noster, 

*  Then  shall  the  infirm  persons,  one  by  one,  be  presented  to  the 
Queen  upon  their  knees;  and.  as  every  one  is  presented,  and  while 
thf  Queen  is  laying  her  hands  upon  them  and  putting  the  gold  about 
their  necks,  the  chaplain  tliat  officiates,  turning  himself  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  shall  say  these  words  following :  God  give  u' blessing  to  tliit 
work ;  and  grant  that  these  sick  persons,  on  whom  the  Queen  lays  her 
hands,  may  recover,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,* 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  no  thanksf^ivin^  is  oflercd, 
ifter  the  jierfonnance,  similar  to  that  which  announces,  in  the 
othce  lor  Infant  Baptism,  the  ex  upere  operaium  regeneration. 

Appendix  No.  111.  contiins  (he  equally  curious  ‘Ceremonies 
*  of  lilessing  Cramp  Rings  on  Good  Friday,  used  by  the  Ca- 
‘  tholic  Kings  of  Kngland.' 

?^uch  is  tile  nature  of  Mr.  Pegge’s  researches,  and  who  shall 
^ay  that  the  time  wliich  they  occupied  was  unwisely  or  uselessly 
rmpluyed  ?  No  one  hut  an  antiquary,  indeed,  is  competent  fully 
to  enter  into  the  zest  and  pleasure  attending  such  pursuits, 
t  pleasure,  however,  connected  with  principles  deeply  seated 
to  our  nature.  Whosoever  has  at  dusk  trod  the  chambers  and 
explored  the  closets  of  a  bouse  that  had  been  long  tenantleas, 
the  scattered  fragments  of  furniture,  or  armour,  or  dust-en- 
?hrined  papers,  that  met  Ids  eye,  testifying  of  (lie  long  since  dead, 
once  felt  and  acted  there  ;  whosoever  has  invaded  the 
^ytteries  of  some  subterranean  cavern,  and  borne  away  with 
complacency,  a  mere  flint  or  pebble  as  a  memorial  of  Ids  ad¬ 
venture  ;  whosoever  has  felt  the  appropriate  glow  of  elevation 
•1  Joking  his  momentary  seat  in  the  cliair  of  kings,  or  has  been  ^ 
XI.  x.s. 
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conscious  of  wiili  inter  est  on  some  antique  article  if 

ilrt-ss,  soim*  buckle,  or  rnlV,  or  hIihimt  of  the  jfooH  oU|  tiinc 
or  linallv,  \vliosoc\cr,  has  c\|)ericnrc(i  the  clirrni  M'hicli  Tiine,^ 
his  i^lainour,  can  impart  o^n  to  u  tile  old  itt'wspajx^ri,  wiD 
not  b«»  disposed  to  pot  a  contcinptiuMis  csti(nat*M)n  Ubonrs  whici 
lia\o  served  to  rccow.T  iiojn  oblivion  even  such  ineinorials  of  tW 
past  as  these.  How  many  InlrrestmLC  liistorical  tletaile  luvf 
been  irreeoverubly  lost,  for  want  of  some  to  haiiij  tbcmoi! 

Art.  XI.  Aiiatic  Urararchra  ;  or,  'IVansartions  of  the  Society  iMtl. 
tuted  in  Bengal  tor  inquiring  into  the  lli^rory  and  Antiquities, tU 
Arts,  Scicnct's,  and  lateruture  of  .\sia.  Volume  the  Tvvelt\h.  Ivo. 
18s.  London,  IS  is. 

^J^HK  n'searehes  t»f  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Hengrl,  have  pit 
us  into  |>ossesion  of  a  gr«*at  variety  <d’  v.diiahle  Hetaili 
concerning  the  aniitpiities,  literature,  and  srienc(‘s  of  tlie  Kut. 
The  matter  which  they  have  contained,  has  not,  in<M, 
always  i»ccn  of  general  interest,  nor  very  sp<  cilic  or  satisfactnry 
ill  its  information  ;  and  a  severer  jiidgeinent  in  the  ehoireoftM- 
teriais,  woidd  have,  hoth  lessenf‘d  the  hulk,  and  increased  tkt 
wortli  id  this  somewhat  too  copious  collivtiiin.  arc,  how. 

CV4T,  less  disposed  to  (*avii  at  defects,  perhaps,  iindwr  all  the 
circninstaiici's,  unavoidable,  than  to  ar'knowleilge  oiir  oblis^atioi 
to  u  society,  whose  labours  ami  wiiose  liberal  i’ommunici* 
tions  have  convi'ViMl  to  us  a  mass  of  knowhMige,  wliieb,  hutfcf 
them,  would  have  been  lost  to  Kuropeaii  aeipiisition.  The  pff* 
sent  volume  ei>ntains,  we  think,  a  mon*  unbriikeii  series  of  im¬ 
portant  papers  than  most  of  the  pii'cedin*^  portions  ;  but  siiKt i 
minute  analysis  of  its  contents  would  oeeiipv  a  much  larger  tl* 
lotment  of  space  than  we  (*au  ctinveniently  assign  to  it,  we  shiU 
!idv<‘rt,  somewhat  cuiscrily,  to  i>iie  p.art  of  its  I'ontents,  while  wf 
give  a  somewhat  mon*  i‘\iendtHl  ilesc-ription  of  those  pipen 
which  seem  to  In;  of  a  less  li'strieted  intiTCSt. 

'The  first  and  eighth  an  ides  <*onsist  of  distinct  statements  of 
the  further  operations  earriiMl  on  by  Ma}or  Lamhton,  for  ihr 
purpose  ot  correcting  and  fixing  the  ginigraphy  of  Ilimlustii 
'The  »*arliest  intimation  of  the  iMajor’s  plans,  occurred,  as  wf 
find  on  reference,  in  the  sevciiih  volume  <»f  the  Society’s  Trias* 
actions,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  method  proposed,  awl 
partially  ptirsucH),  for  the  extension  of  a  trigtmoraetrical  snrtry 
across  the  |Hniinsula  of  India.  At  tinit  time,  liowcver,  he  v** 
hut  imperlecriy  lurnisheil  with  the  necessary  insiniraents,  aa^ 
his  communication  is  mainly  occupied  with  preliminarv  explana* 
tions  and  calculations,  ineiinling  a  table  comprising  the  particw* 
lars  of  the  detcrinimuioii  of  a  Hase  line  near  Hangalore. 
nucceeilingjvoliimc  of  the  ilcsearches,  appeared  a  pajKT  of  grettrr 
ItMigth  and  more  sutisfuctory  results,  c'oiitaining  a  series  rf 
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Hilmilo  ciiciilkifion^  nii()  rurrfiil  mid 

r.i-ri^d  on  with  *  w  iniwt  complete  mill  on  ground 

bfller  '•oited  to  tl»e  IM  iJoi’m  vii'W^.  'I  lie  base  line  wiis  niensurrd 
omii  iinbrt>!;e?i  l!al  of  iinirly  ei:;lit  miles,  north  and  south,  nt  no 
^ri.<t  oi**l:niee  fVotn  l\n  t  St.  (ieornre,  mid  triangles  were  ex- 
t  ii  led  li-iMii  (Ills  base,  aloni^  the  (hiroinandel  coast,  down  to 
Cuihl.ili>re.  'I’lie  vT'catest  )M)ssihle  pretuintioiiH  were  taken 
ii^^ain^t  «  veil  trivial  eiror,  uiil  tlie  eviilences  (»f  |iaficnt  and  skil- 
iol  lihoiir,  ahlinh'd  by  thi:  |i:i)mm’,  and  by  snbse(|ueiit  statements, 
tre  ol  the  most  admirable  Hiid.  'The  utmost  care  whs  used  to 
drlrrmine  the  stations  permaiieiitly,  by  enclosincf  the  pirketa 
irlmli  marked  the  ii,  in  slni(  tiir»*s  of  masonry,  while  tbc  precise 
point  was  minutely  aseert  dm  il  by  tlie  intersection  of  fine  silken 
thrrods,  and  by  the  eoiiui^b'nce  of  tin;  plummet  witli  the  centre 
of  the  inelosiMl  picket.  In  the  tentli  volume  was  inserted  a  yet 
more  f^ratifyin^  detail  of  ex  endive  operations  eariied  across  the 
peiiiii^ala,  over  the  lolly  ranges  of  the  liastern  and  Western 
tiliaut',  tliroii^b  an  extent  o  ’nmre  than  ibree  liiindred  mid  sixty 
miles,  on  tin*  parallel  of  ttie  mean  latitnd  *  between  i\lndras  and 
Munijalore.  'I’bis  important  and  laborious  work,  Jllajor  Lnnibtnn 
cWribes  bimself  as  liavini'  been  enabbsl  to  aceomplisli  success- 
fully  by  the  iinrestriefeil  liberality  f>f  the  supreme  and  local  po- 
vrrnmrnts.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  an  instance  of  prompt 
tnd  unsuspectini^  assistance  ad’orded  by  a  native  prince,  the 
Coor^  rajah,  *  to  whose  bheral  aiii  be  was  imlebtcd  for  the  suc- 

*  cessliil  niemis  \\v.  bad  of  carryliii;  tiie  triaiii^les  over  the  stojien- 

*  dous’  summits  of  the  V\^*st(?rii  (iliauts.  In  the  present  volnine, 
yie.  have  the  continuance  of  these  tri'jjoiiometrical  iio  asiiremeiits, 
ctrri.'d  on  with  admiralde  /cal,  skill,  and  perseverance,  and 
fan^iiirj  from  tiooty  to  (Jape  (b)inorin.  Kesides  this,  an  add!- 
tionil  series  has  been  extended  from  'rrancjuebiir  and  Nri»:ipa- 
Uin,  to  Pdiiiany  and  Calicut,  and  we  le  mn  ihat  it  is  i»f1ende4l  to 
pnrsne  these  operations  tbroiic^h  ♦111'  Dekkan  up  1o  the.  northern 
<'«»nfines  of  tlie  territories  of  the  I\i/.arn,  beyond  the  latifmle  of 
twenty  deijrees.  'I'be  l\lajor  adds,  that  the  base  near  (iooty 
bad  been  the  foundation  ot*  triar.'rlcs,  con  need  iiiii^  Masulipafam 
with  (foa,  which  were  to  he  completed  in  Ml;f,  and  lie  exjiresses 
bis  contiJlence,  that,  at  tlie  teri.iinatioii  of  that  year,  flic  e(»rrect 
ff»'0»»ra*)hical  posi  ion  would  be  i^scertained,  of  every  place  from 
Cajie  (\imorin  to  (ioa  on  the  west,  and  to  Masnlipafam  on  the 

i.icludinj^  all  tUz  interjacent  sjiace.  1 1  is  calenlatious  re- 
lailnir  to  ttie  iim.i'snrrni''nt  of-  tin  i^rand  meridional  tire,  and  liis 
forninlje  for  deten.ii.iinir  the  and  diincr. '.ions  of  the  a.irlh, 

also  staled  in  tbe^e  paiK'^s,  Ui\^  l(«r  them  we  must  refer  to  the 

i’^f  If.  I  hf.  foiiown.j^  Mr.kini^  piece  of  descri|»tioii  oi  ciirs 
*n  to-'  Us<  connr.uriic niiMi. 

kbere  ire  icme  rcniarkable  fact#  with  respect  to  the  country  ta 
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the  westward  of  Ban^^nlore.  A  i'U*r  passinj^  the  raoge  of  hills,  in  whid 
Savendroo^,  Pniuhnry  and  several  other  stations  arc  situated,  iht 
counlr)’  lio*  a  siulden  descent,  and  continues  low  considerably  to  the 
westward  oi'  ScrtiiPtipulam^  where  it  begins  again  to*  rise  U'W-ards  thf 
mountains  called  i’’e  \\  estern  Ghauts,  which  are*  in  general,  from  two 
to  three  ihou^and  feet  higher  than  those  which  form  the  Kaslem 
(fhauu.  St^riugapataiHj  therefore,  and  all  the  country  north  and 
north-easterly  towards  the  ceded  districis,  is  a  valley,  upwards  of  i 
thousand  feet  belowr  the  table  land  round  J^angaiorc,  descending  n 
wc  aclvancc  to  the  northward.  The  Soxrtidroo^  range  torins  u  kind 
of  barrier  to  the  east,  but  a  more  cotn{ilete  one  is  formed  to  the  west* 
ward,  by  those  stupendous  mountains  w  hich  form  the  (j hauls,  a  nuns 
her  of  which  are  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
countries  of  (Viw/2/(7  and  Malabar  Vic  imnnuliately  below  these  Ghauts, 
and  the  sea  is  every  where  in  sight.  These  countries  are  low,  but 
bioken,  and  much  interspersed  with  hack- water,  rivers,  and  extenshe 
ravines,  shaded  with  forest  and  jungle,  and  filled  with  population;  for 
the  upland  is  barren,  and  it  is  in  these  ravines,  and  on  the  bank«  of 
the  livers,  where  all  the  inhabitants  reside.  In  the  month  of  Feiiruirr, 
the  low  country  becomes  excessively  liot,  and  tin*  vapour  and  cxhali- 
tion  so  thick,  that  it  is  diHiciilt  to  see  to  tlic  disrance  of  five  miles.  I 
have  viewed  this  curious  laboratory  from  the  tops  of  sonic  of  the  high¬ 
est  mountains,  where  1  was  scarcely  able  to  hear  the  cold.  '1  he  hell 
^increasing  during  tin*  months  of  March  and  .Vpril.  a  proillgious  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  moisture  is  rcllecled,  which  remains  day  and  iiiglit  in  i 
floating  stJitcs,  sometimes  ascending  nearly  to  ilic  height  of  the  rnoun- 
tains,  where  it  is  checked  or  condensed  by  the  cold  ;  but  immtdialeh 
after  descending,  it  is  ..gain  rarefied,  and  ht'comes  vapour  before  it  can 
reacli  ihc  earth  ;  and  in  this  state  of  floating  perturhation  it  remains 
till  the  setting  in  of  the  western  monsiion,  when  the  whole  is  con- 
ilensed  into  rain,  iome  falling  on  the  low  ci’unfry,  some  among th« 
mountains,  and  whnt  escapes  is  blown  across  the  Mysoor^  and  inlro^ 
dialely  over  lliis  valley,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Tins  account 
is  foreign  to  my  presi  nt  purpose;  but  I  trust  I  shall  he  pardoned  for 
the  (ligres<?ion,  as  it  is  a  statement  of  facts  relative  to  a  part  of 
country,  whicli  has  been  a  grave  boiii  to  Europeans  and  natives, 
since  the  fall  of  Seriv^apatam,* 

'I  he  second  article  is,  On  the  iirif/ori,  with  a  (ram- 

latiffti  of  iff*  mfiritit/ie  institutiuns.  iJtf  Phootus  JlofflcSy 
Sir  Thomas  KafHes  is,  certainly,  an  extraordinary  man.  AidkI 
the  anxit'lics  and  exertions  of  the  very  laborious  ofheos  which 
has  discharged  wilh  exemplary  activity  and  talent,  he  lias  found 
leisiiri' for  extensivi*  and  well-t*oiu!ueted  inquiries  into  the  his¬ 
tory,  manners,  art.^,  and  litcranire  of  (he  ditlerent  tribes  ament: 
whom  he  lias  been  resident.  When  Sir 'riiomas  was  only 
eretary  to  the  government  of  Piilo  IVnang,  Air.  Alarsden,  in  bb 
History  of  Sumatra,  bore  testimony  to  his  ‘  intcUigenre  and 
*  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,’  and  expressed  ‘  the  stroD««^ 
‘  hope  of  his  becoming  an  ornament  to  oriental  literature.*  Tb» 
hope  lias  since  been  amply  realised :  the  essay  before 
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ihoufcl*  *>ricf  and  inconiulete,  is  at  (imv  tlic  result  of  ^reat  and 
well  applied  labour  and  knowltMli^t*,  and  tlie  pledge  of  future 
uml  unrelaxod  research.  It  had  been  atVirined  by  IVIr.  Mnrsden, 
ill  tlie  valuable  work  just  referrtMl  to,  that  the  Kejiiiia^  and  other 
tribes  ol  Sumatra  were  destitute  of  any  ‘  written  criterion  of  the 

*  laws,'  ami  consequently,  governetl  by  ‘  traditionary  iisat^e 
aiul  this  observation  has  been  usually  consi^lered  as  extending 
iist'lt  to  the  whole  of  the  51alayan  Archipelago.  Sir  T.  Uaflles 
has,  in  the  present  essay,  staled  more  clearly  the  distinction 
btiwcen  the  abori:^ines  of  this  extensife  group,  and  the  Malays, 
who,  excepting  in  one  instance,  are  never  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  islands,  but  invariably  on  the  sea>coast.  We  are  not, 
however,  quite  satisfied  with  Sir  'riiomas's  statement,  that  the 
Malays  ‘  seem  to  have  occupied  a  country  previously  unajipro- 
‘  priated,  for  if  we  except  an  inconsiderable  race  of  Caffrle$j 

*  who  arc  occusiona'dy  foiiUil  near  the  mountains,  and  a  few  tribes 

*  of  the  ih\iuy  benua^  there  ilocs  not  exist  a  vestige  of  a  nation 

*  anterior  to  the  Malays  in  the  whole  peninsula.'  The  excep¬ 
tion  seems  to  us  to  mar  the  whole  of  the  inference  ;  for  it  does 
not  :«ppear,  at  least  from  8ir  T.  Ratlles's  shewing,  but  that  these 
are  the  remains  of  nations  once  powerful,  numerous,  and  widely 
spnad.  It  was  the  opinion  of  ^Ir.  Marsden,  that  the  Menang- 
kabaw  nation,  now  inconsiderable,  and  limiteil  to  a  small  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  centre  of  Sumatra,  originally  possessed  the  whole 
island,  and  after  successfully  invading  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
drove  before  them  the  imHgenous  inhabitants  into  the  mountains, 
where,  thinned  hy  misery  and  the  sword,  they  were  compelled  to 
linger  out  their  wretched  and  precarious  existence.  It  is  a  cor¬ 
roboration  of  this  hypothesis,  tliat  the  Sumatran  state  of  Mcnang- 
kabaw,  small  and  powerless  as  it  is,  is  still  looked  up  to  with 
reverem  e  hy  the  Mtdays  in  general  ;  and  that  the  *  Rajah  and 
‘  odieers’  of  a  considerable  Malay  tribe,  inland  of  Malacca,  never 
coii?»ider  their  ‘  autbority  ami  apnointmrnts’  complete,  until  they 
bav  e  received  *  w  ritten  commis*<i.)ns’  from  the  same  weak,  though 
venerated  state.  The  Malays  themselves  are  said  by  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas,  as  (pioted  hy  Mr.  Marsden,  to  ‘  aihrm  without  hesitation, 

*  that  they  all  came'originally*  from  Pul*  Pervha  (Sumatra). 
Dissatisfied  with  the  little  knowledge  possi^ssed  hy  Europeans 
respecting  the  institutions  of  tlie  different  Malay  states.  Go¬ 
vernor  Rutiles  has  exerted  himself  very  efTcetually  to  obtain  il- 
lusirulivc  materials,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  collecting. 
Insides  Malay  manuscripts  of  every  description,  copies  of  the 
indany  Lnd.ng  J/a/cii/ii, 

*  Mhich,  with  the  various  collections  of  Addai^  or  inimemorial  cu«* 
tomg,  and  whut  may  be  usefully  extracted  fr«»m  the  Srjareh  Mtdayu 
®nd  Akal  Alalayu^  or  annals  and  traditions  of  the  comprize 

^hat  may  be  termed  the  whole  body  of  the  Malay  lawk,  customs, 
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and  U’tncc*,  as  far  ns  they  can  be  considered  as  original,  under  tlie 
heads  of  government*  property,  slavery,  inheritance,  and  commerce* 

In  ♦hi'i  Sir  'I'  has  confined  Iiiinself  to  u  sketch 

of  the  iiiaritiine  code  cl*  (Ilf  3Ulays,  •.vhich,  in  a  more  coinpkt^ 
and  corrtHted  form,  lie  etji.vss'is  liis  intention  of  |)nhlishin>»  ai 
|iait  of  a  ir-n.Tiil  dii^^'st  of  the  iMalay  laws.  The  regidationsare 
niimiie,  ami*  witii  some  exceptions,  jvulicious;  the  relative  pri?}- 
lejfes  and  tiiities  of  the  dilfereiM  doseriplions  of  jiersons  iiavi^^. 
ttncf  the  Pnthus^  are  disrinctiy  defined;  and  in  certain  cases, 
^^»ptaill  is  entrusted  witli  (lie  power  of  life  and  death.  Ih^idf 
this  ‘  sketch,’  h(‘  has  inserted  two  interesting  translations  from 
Aidtfijfu  manuscripts,  th^  first  relating  to  the  Sumatran  invi. 
^sion  of  the  peninsula,  wliich  we  have  already  adverted  to,  and 
the  seeoml*  descrihing  the  artifices  hy  whieii  the  Portuguese 
gained  possession  of  '^laiacca,  and  the  means  hy  which  they 
were  aiierw.iids  expelletl.  W’e  ought  not  to  omit  stating,  that 
Sir  't'homas  gives  it  as  Ills  opinion,  tliat  the  iMalays  are  a  mixed 
rare,  mrl  tl'at  tliey  had  no  ‘  sejiurato  ami  distinct’  muiona!  ex¬ 
istence  !»eiert‘  tiu*  ‘  arriM.1  of  tli'’  Arahians  in  the  eastern  spas.’ 
He  siipifovies  tliem  to  ‘  have  In  en  gradna?ly  formed  ’  es  a  nation, 
and  ‘  separated  iVom  thei-  original  stock  hy  tin'  admixture  of 
‘  Arfihirrft  fdeod*  ami  t!m  intnulu  'tion  of  (hi;  Arabic  lungua^i 
‘  and  Aiitslcnt  rv'i’gion.’ 

No.  d,  is  a  brief  hnt  alile  essay  on  the  varhj  fiihforij  oj 
Alychra,  hy  Kilward  Siraeh(*y,  Kr*].  written  cliieUy  with  i 
view  to  ascertain  wliethrr  that  science  be  of  Greek  or  In  dim 
origin.  .Mr.  S.  favours  ti  e  latter  liypotliesis,  and  ajipears  to 
believe  t!mt  IViophanfn-,  t!ic  only  (ircek  writer  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  was  indehted,  for  the  elements,  at  least,  of  his  knowledge, 
to  eomiminications  ohtain^'d  from  Imlia  through  Alexnndrii. 
In  support  of  this  opinion  he  refers  to  f^inibelli,  who  atrirmed  in 
1570,  that  he  had  translated  part  of  f)iophantus,  and  that  he 
found  him  fretpicntly  adverting  to  Indian  nutliors.  'Fo  the  ob¬ 
jection,  that  no  such  references  now  ajipoar  in  the  puhlislipd 
works  of  that  srieniific  (ireek,  it  is  replied,  that  llomhelli  iisedi 
particular  MS.,  then,  ami  perliups  stiO,  in  the  library  of  the  Va¬ 
tican  ;  and  that  the  correctness  of  his  citations  cannot  be  fairly 
questioned,  until  their  absence  from  tliat  MS.  he  ascertained. 
In  Ids  illustrations  of  Hindoo  science,  .Mr.  Strai  lie y  coinnnini- 
oates  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  tlie  Khuhnaf-u!- Hisah,  con?i- 
tiered  hy  the  natives  of  Hindustan  as  the  best  treatise  on  Alge¬ 
bra  now  extant.  From  another  .Algebraic  work,  the  liija 
of  high  repnlation  in  the  east,  we  shall  extract  Mr. 
Strachey’s  comparative  estimate  of  that  treatise,  and  of  llie 
xftirk  of  Dioplinntus. 

‘  Tlie  EIJa  Ganita  will  be  found  to  diffor  much  from  Diophantm** 
work.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  hi< 
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not;  such  as  the  use  of  an  iiulcfinite  nuinber  of  unknown  ouantitics, 
and  ikt'  u>'C  of  aibitr.iry  marks  to  express  tlicm;  a  gooii  aritlimttic  ol 
*urds  ;  a  perfect  theory  of  iiuletonninate  ^irohlenis  of  i!ie  first  degree; 
uvery  extensiNe  and  general  knowledge  ol  those  of  the  second  degree; 
a  knowledge  of  (juadratic  enualions,  &c.  The  arrangement  and 
mamiiT  of  the  two  works  will  he  found  as  essentially  dillerefit  as  their 
fuhstiir.ce.  The  one  constitutes  a  body  of  science,  which  the  other 
does  not.  The  l>ijn  (iatfita  is  well  digested  and  well  lonnccied,  and 
is  full  of  general  rules  wliich  suppose  great  learning ;  the  rules  arc 
illustrated  hy  examples,  and  the  solutions  are  performed  vvitli  skill. 
Diophaniiis,  though  not  entirely  witliout  method,  gives  very  few 
ifcneral  prupositions^  and  is  chietly  reinarkuhle  for  the  ability  with 
shich  he  makes  assumptions  in  view  to  the  solution  of  his  (|uestions. 
The  former  teaches  Algebra  as  a  science,  by  treating  it  systematically; 
the  latter  sharpens  the  wit  by  solving  a  variety  of  abstruse  and  com¬ 
plicated  problems  in  an  ingenious  manner.  The  author  of  the  liija 
(iauila  goes  deeper  into  his  subject,  and  treats  it  more  methodically, 
tliuiigh  not  more  acutely,  than  Diophantiis.  The  former  h  is  every 
characteristic  of  an  assiduous  and  learned  compiler ;  the  latter  of  u 
man  of  genius  in  the  infancy  of  science.* 

IVefixed  to  tiic‘  fourth  Article,  we  felt  gratification  at  seeing 
the  name  of  the  venerable  .Dr.  (>arey.  This  paper,  thoiigli 
short,  contains  a  curious  description,  co’uinuuicateil  by  Felix 
I’arev,  of  the  funeral  cerctnotiivn  of  a  Hurtnan  Priottt,  The 
Doctor  ap))ears  to  think  that  (iie  inaniier  iii  wliieli  dinereiit 
nations  dispose  of  llieir  deail,  has  ‘  in  most  instances,’  reference 
to  their  ojiinions  concerning  a  future  state.  Partially,  this  may 
he  eorreel  ;  hut  we  are  disposed  to  altrihntc  at  least  an  e(|ual 
intiueiice  to  circumstances,  which,  in  common  parlance,  arc 
purely  accidental,  '(’hose  nations,  writes  Dr.  V, 

'  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  practise  inhu¬ 
mation.  The  Hindoos  and  otiicr  nations  who  believe  the  doctrine 
of  the  Metempsychosis,  and  consider  fire  us  the  element  which  puri¬ 
fies  all  things,  usually  burn  tlicir  dead,  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies 
suited  to  those- religious  notions  whicii  are  peculiar  to  the  dilFercnt 
iccls.  The  inhabitants  of  Thibet^  dirtcring  from  most  other  nations, 
cither  totally  neglect  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  or  treat  them  in  a 
manner  which  to  us  appears  highly  barbarous.  The  Ihirmans  burn 
their  (load  like  the  Hindoos ^  though  w’ith  a  great  dittorence  in  the 
method,  and  the  attendant  ceremonies.  With  them,  the  wood  of  the 
coffin,  (which  is  made  larger  and  stronger  than  with  us)  is  nearly  all 
the  fuel  used  to  consume  the  bodies  of  the  common  people.  The 
piiests,  or  Poon^rees^  are,  like  thorn,  burnt  by  the  wood  of  their  own 
coffins ;  but  the  tire  is  communicated  by  meaiis  of  rockcU.* 


the  instance  of  the  individual  \vhos»!  fnm'ral  ceremonies 
here  described,  it  appears,  that  after  undergoing  the  proc«^ss 
of  enihalining,  and  having  been  kept  in  that  slate  for  about  two 
years,  preparations  were  made  for  burning  the  body.  KockeU 
an  eHormous  si^e,  and  colossal  figures  of  various  animals, 
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were  constructed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  diflercnt  streets,  ainl 
\vhen  tlie  whole  was  in  perfect  readiness,  these  images  weir 
paraded  on  carriages  round  the  town.  All  the  inliabitants  of 
Uie  town  and  iu  neighbourhood,  mule  and  female,  were  sum- 
moned  to  attend,  and  wliile  the  pag^eant  moved  forward,  the 
females,  even  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  com)Hdled,  by  an  order 
from  the  viceroy,  to  dance  and  sin^;  they  were  followed  by  tlie 
men  *  iu  like  maimer,  sinq^iii^,  clapping  their  hands,  and  dancing.* 
On  the  following  day,  the  corpse,  which,  on  a  carriage  framed 
for  the  purpose,  had  been  the  principal  object  iu  the  procession, 
was  drawn  into  an  extensive  valley,  where  four  cables  were 
fastened  to  the  axle  tree,  ‘  two  each  way;  these  were  held  by 
‘  the  people,  who  every  now  and  then  uttered  a  loud  sliout,  and 
‘  pulled  both  ways  at  the  same  time.*  The  first  trial  was  de* 
cideil  by  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  cables  ;  a  second  terroU 
uated  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  same  party; 
in  a  third  contest,  neither  party  gained  tlie  victory,  inuring 
these  strange  ceremonies,  an  interval  had  been  tilled  up  with  the 
exhibition  of  fire- works,  and  the  discharge  of  the  large  rocketl, 
some  of  which  were  ‘  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
*  from  three  to  four  in  circumference,  made  of  strong  timber, 
^  and  secured  hy  iron  hoops  and  rattan  lashings.*  By  one  of 
these  a  boy  was  killed,  aiiu  tlirci'  or  four  persons  injured.  On 
tlie  last  day, 

‘  'llic  corpse  was  burnt  in  a  temporary  house,  erected  for  ihi* 
purpoM .  in  the  shape  of  a  AWm,  with  a  stage  in  it  upon  which  the 
comn  was  set  to  he  burnt.  This  was  performed  with  small  rockets, 
fixed  upon  ropes  with  rings  of  rattan,  so  as  to  slide  along  them  from 
the  top  of  u  hill,  to  tlic  cofhn.  which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  another 
hill.  The  rockets,  being  discharged,  slided  along  the  ropes,  over  the 
intermediate  valley,  to  the^ coffin,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  them,  and 
with  its  contents,  quickly  consumed.* 

Article  -5.  An  uccuunt  of  obserratioHM  taken  at  the  0b^ 
Mcrratonf  near  h'ort  St.  iaeorge^  in  the  J^ant  Indies,  for 
detenninitifj  the  111/7  of  the  Ecliptic,  in  the  months  of 
December,  1H0^>,  June  and  December,  1810.  By  Captain 
John  Warren.  'I'hough  creditable  to  the  skill  and  diligence  of 
its  writer,  this  paper,  consisting  chiefly  of  figures  and  results  of 
calculation,  cfuitains  little  tiiat  is  interesting  to  readers  in 
general. 

.\rticle  (>.  On  the  notlonk  of  the  Hindu  Astronomers,  con- 
cerniiHf  the  Prer*^ftsion  of  the  Equinoxes  and  Motions  of 
the  J^ianets.  By  II.  'I'.  <*olehrooke,  Ksq.  The  author  of  this 
essay  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world,  as  one  of  the  most 
acute,  lahorious,  and  successful  inquirers  into  Asiatic  literature 
and  science ;  and  this  h'arned  and  comprehensive  dissertatiw 
displays  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  tlic  points  which  t* 
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professes  to  (1i<<ciis8.  As  from  its  peculiar  character  it  is  not 
^sy  to  abridge,  wc  shall  give  part  of  Mr.  C.’s  general  inference 
in  his  own  words. 

<  We  may  then  safely  conclude,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
cession  of  the  eauinoxes,  the  Hindus  had  a  theory,  which,  though 
erroneous,  was  their  own  ;  and  which,  at  a  subsequent  time,  found 
advocates  among  the  astronomers  of  the  west.  I'hat  they  had  a 
knowletlgc  of  the  true  doctrine  of  an  uniform  motion  in  antecc- 
dentia,  at  least  seven  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  astronomers  of 
Europe  also  were  divided  on  the  question.  That  they  had  apprdxi. 
mateu  to  the  true  rate  of  that  motion  much  nearer  than  Ptolemy, 
before  the  Arabian  astronomers,  and  as  near  the  truth  as  these  havo 
ever  done  since.’ 

Ill  a  subsequent  passage,  we  find  the  following  amusing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ^  Indian  thi’ory  of  Astronomy.* 

*  The  Hindus,  ns  is  well  known,  place  the  earth  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  make  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  minor  Planets,  revolve 
round  it,  apparently  in  concentric  orbits,  with  unequal  or  irregular 
motion.  For  a  physical  explanation  of  the  phoenoinena,  they  imagine 
the  planets  driven  by  currents  of  air  along  their  respective  orbits 
(betides  one  great  vortex  carrying  stars  and  planets,  with  prodigious 
felocity,  round  the  earth,  in  the  compass  ot  a  day).  The  winds  or 
currents  impelling  the  several  planets,  communicate  to  them  velo¬ 
cities,  by  which  their  motion  should  be  equal,  and  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic ;  but  the  planets  are  drawn  from  this  course  by  certain  con¬ 
trolling  powers,  situated  at  the  apogees,  conjunctions,  and  nodes. 
These  powers  are  clothed  by  Hindu  imaginations,  with  celestial 
bodies  invisible  to  human  sight,  and  furnished  with  hands  and  reins 
by  which  they  draw  the  planets  from  their  direct  path  and  uniform 
progress.  The  being  at  the  apogee,  for  instance,  constantly  attracts 
tile  planet  towards  itself  (alternately,  however)  with  the  right  and 
left  hands.  'I  he  deity  of  the  node  diverts  the  planet,  first  to  one 
tide,  then  to  the  other,  from  the  ecliptic.  And,  lastly,  the  deity  at 
the  conjunction,  causes  the  planet  to  be  one  while  stationary,  another 
while  retrogade,  and  to  move  at  different  times,  with  velocity  acce¬ 
lerated  or  retarded.  These  fancied  beings  are  considered  us  invi- 
lible  planets  ;  the  nodes  and  apogees  having  u  motion  of  their  own 
in  the  ecliptic.  This  whimsical  system,  more  worthy  of  the  niytho- 
logist  than  of  the  astronomer,  is  gravely  set  forth  in  the  Surya* 
pddhania  i  and  even  Bhascara  gives  into  it,  though  not  without 
indications  of  reluctant  acquiescence ;  for  he  has  not  noticed  it  in  hit 
text,  and  only  briefly  in  bis  notes.’ 

Article  7.  On  the  height  of  the  Himalayah  mountains. 
By  ll.  T.  Colebrooke,  Enq.  In  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Henearches,  Mr.  C.  in  his  e»say  on  the  Kources  of  the  Ganges, 
hid  placed  some  of  tlie  great  features  of  Indian  Geography 
in  an  aspect  entirely  new  ;  and  among  other  points  adverted  to, 
bid  quoted  and  supported  the  opinion  of  Lieut.  Webb  in 
favour  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  mighty  range  of  tha 
Voi.  XI.  N.b.  2  B 
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Hiinalayali.  In  that  pa}>er,  we  liiul  iMr.  Colehrooke  oiprenii^  I 
liiH  conviction,  that  *  without  Ktipposint^  the  HitntilayakXQti.  K 
*’  Cecil  the  lliere  is  still  loom  to  ar^ue,  that  an  extensive  I 

‘  ranine  ol  mountains,  which  rears,  tiitjh  above  the  line  of  per.  K 

*  petual  snow,  in  an  almost  tropical  latitude,  an  uninterrupted  1 

^  chain  of  lofty  peaks,  is  neither  surpassed  nor  rivalled  byiov  p 
‘  other  clniii  of  inountuins  hut  the  CurdilkT  ts  of  the  K 

In  the  present  volume,  Mr.  C.  resumes  his  imjiortant  inquiry,  I 
and  havint'  tiirnished  himself  with  further  materials  and  moit  E 
correct  and  extensive  ohservations,  he  feels  himself  a uthorixed  B 
to  *  an  unreserved  declaration  of  the  opinion,  that  the  /iima-  I 

*  laynh  is  ttie  loftiest  ran^e  of  Alpine  mountains  which  has  yet  I 
‘  hcen  noticed;  its  must  ehwat.'d  peaks  |^reaily  excecdlnjf  the  | 
‘  hii^hesl  of  the  Anden.'  Part  of  the  evidt  iicc  which  is  brought 
forward  in  illustration  and  support  of  this  extraordinary 

tion,  is  certainly  liable  to  reduction,  hut  taken  alto;;ether,  the i«cts 
and  oliservations  which  he  has  colhs.*ted,  ^o  very  far,  as  we 
think,  to  the  establishment  of  his  ojiinioii,  with  some  little 
deduction  as  to  the  full  ext  'Ut  of  the  attributed  heii^hts.  Oar 
readers  will  not  be  astonished  at  this  expression  of  hesitation, 
when  \\v.  nppri/t'  them  of  the  stupendous  altitude  assigned 
to  ilu'se  towerini;  summits,  i^iimborazo,  the  monarch  of  tlic 
Andes,  and  tiie  hii'hesl  immutain  previously  discovi  red,  is  short 
of  *21,0lt0  feet  above  the  levid  of  tlie  sea  ;  while  Dliola^ir,  tbi 
loftiest  ot  the  Indian  rune;e,  is  here  si att  d  to  he  nearly  27,000 
feid  atiuve  the  same  plain'.  To  vuriuus  other  peaks  lu  this 
majestic  ranine  a  scarcely  inf«*rior  heij^lii  is  ascribed.  The 
antiioriiies  fur  these  caleutatii>os,  are  of  a  very  respectable  kind, 
and  supported  by  doeuments  obtaiin'd  fiom  men  of  talent, 
enter juise,  and  scienc»* ;  but  there  were  some  ciicumstaines o( 
uncertainty  conneet»*d  with  part  at  iea>t  of  the  observation!, 
which  it  will  require  further  and  more  aiKantairetius  oppor- 
tunilies  wholly  to  reu.ovi'.  ApjH'nded  to  this  essay  is  a  kind  of 
supplement  toaj)u|.ii  contained  in  a  previous  volume  of  tho  I 
Researches;  we  iin  rely  iin  ution  it  in  this  pl-^e*',  as  we  shill 
have  ue'casiou  to  refer  to  it  in  aiiolUer  pari  of  ini'*  iiiiiele. 

The  ei^iiih  cumMiunicuiion  we  have  helore  referred  f.o.  Tb« 
ninth  contains  the  tninHlation  itj’ a  Sanscrit  iusrrifjtion  unB 
stone  fuunU  in  UuntUdchnnd,  hy  Lieut.  V\ .  Price.  This 
inscription,  of  which  the  original  is  also  printed,  relates  to  a  race 
of  Rajas  who  are  represented  as  snecessively  endowed  with 
every  virtue  under  the  siiii ;  and  certainly,  for  any  thina^  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  representation  may  he  perfectly  correct 
Hut  their  ministers,  moreover,  are  aflirined  to  have  been  of  the 
same  imppy  moral  structure,  only  inferior  to  \he  hi^h  standard 
of  th*dr  incomparable  masters  ;  neither  can  we  eoutradiot  thii 
assertion,  ami  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  think  it  quite  ti 
likely  to  be  (rue  as  the  former. 
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\Vr  art'  now  come  to  the  most  ioferostini^  nnd  in  some  ro- 
fipfctSjjlic  most  valuable  artu  le  in  this  Vnliimo ;  Mr.  Muor- 
crofl***  journo^  to  Lake  .^laHftHaroeara  in  a  proHnve 

of  Utile  Tibet.  This  joiirnoy  was  ‘  uiubTtaken  from  niotiTes  of 
‘public  zeal,  to  open  to  (ircHt  Hritnin  means  of  obtuinini^  the 
‘  miieri.ils  of  the  finest  woollen  fabrie/  the  hair  ofthesliawl 
foat,  and  ]Mr.  ^loorcroft  is  stated  to  have  siieceeded  in  this 
objt'Ct,  tlioiiirli  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  climate  and  pas^ 
tura^e  of  British  India  be  siiiteil  or  not  to  the  habits  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  But  in  addition  to  this  primary*  intention,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  throw  ^reat  li^bt  op  some  important  |>oint9  of  Indian 
jtrejjrtjdiy.  The  geography  of  Tpper  India  has  been,  till  within 
a  very  few  years,  exreeding;ly  obscure  and  erroneous ;  in 
particular,  thetrendini;  of  the  ^  llimaluyah,*  and  the  origin  and 
the  course  of  the  (iann^es,  Inve  beiui  the  subjects  of  pi’real  un- 
cfftaiuty,  and  ijross  misrepresentation.  Down  to  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  of  Major  Rennell,  the  ina|)s  of  this  part  of  llindostan 
have  been  copied  from  D’Anville,  whose  materials  were  cliietiy 
derifcil  from  the  map  and  details  of  a  journey  performed,  at  the 
command  of  the  Chinese  monarch  Knn&'hi,  by  two  Lamas,  who 
had  been  studying*  Geometry  and  arithiuetic  in  one  of  the  colleges  • 
ofCliina.  These  envoys  seem  to  have  been  very  imperft^clly 
qualified  for  their  mission  ;  their  scientific  attainments  were  pro¬ 
bably  very  small,  and  their  spirit  of  enterprise  nmch  on  a  par 
with  their  other  capabilities.  They  were,  it  is  true,  prevented 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Eluths,  and  by  imminent  personal  hazard, 
from  accomplishing  the  main  object  of  their  journey,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  bt'en  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  which  was  really  within  their  power;  they  even 
ncitlected  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  the  temple  which  was  the 
lifflit  of  their  travels.  They  were  not,  how’ever,  dcAcient  in  that 
hind  of  industry  w  hich  consists  in  picking  np  gossipping  infor- 
natioi),  and  they  carried  home  an  abundance  of  materials  for  the 
coDstruction  of  a  chart  so  grossly  erroneous,  that  the  iiiferenees 
from  it,  even  with  the  corrections  of  the  shrewd  and  scientific 
l^’Anville,  and  his  successor,  pannihun  eiyiciir,  Bennell,  have 
dialed  iiupiircrs,  and  made  the  maps  of  (hat  c|iiartcr  mere 
patches  ot  biundering  guess-work,  until  nearly  the  present  day. 
Anquetil  d  i  IVrron  was  the  first  to  pronounce  the  work  of  the 
Uroas  unworthy  of  credit ;  but  he  was,  in  liis  turn,  niisleil  by 
rolying  too  nuicli  on  the  imperfect  observations  of  ilu*  Jesuit 
fieftpiith idler.  Major  Rennell  made  many  valuable  corrections 
^d  additions  to  the  pret'eding  maps,  but  bis  information  dul  nut 
enable  him  to  adjust  and  ascuntain  the  dilTercnt  positions  of  the 
^re  iinpofimii  points.  In  Arrowsmith’s  six  sheet  map  of  India, 
puhliHiied  in  1804,  of  excellent  exi'cution,  upon  wbieli  we  have 
n*tberlo  relied  implicitly,  (and  wliicli,  we  should  remark,  is  the 
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only  large  one  to  wUivU  we  can  immciliately  refer,)  all  thei^rr. 
gioiiH  are  represented  in  the  most  erroneous  manner,  though  rnadi 
adtlitional  information  is  {^rafted  on  the  stock  of  Renneil.  Thm 
ap|H‘ars  to  liave  been  u  complete  confusion  of  four  great  riven, 
the  linliis,  the  Setleje,  the  Yamuna  (Jumna)  and  the  Gan^ 

In  his  map  of  Asia,  the  Indus  is  carried  by  Arrowsinith  beyoad 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  the  sourct*s  of  the  Setleje  and 
the  Yamuna,  are  placed  between  the  34th  and  35th  degrees.  W'itk 
respect  to  the  (ilangi^,  a  inticli  wider  range  of  confusion  has 
been  taken  ;  nearly  a  tlegree  above  the  celebrated  |K)int  of 
Gangowtri,  the  river  is  represemted  as  dividing  into  two  conn- 
deratde  branches,  the  northernmost  running  up  till  it  taken 
westerly  course,  and  passing  by  the  city  of  Leh  or  Ladackontbe 
§5th  \nirallel  of  latitude;  the  southern  stream,  the  Gangaof  tke 
Hindoos,  turns  olF  abruptly,  meanders  above  and  Mow  the 
34th,  and  rmully  lends  us  up  to  its  source  in  the  lake  Maparmih, 
or  Mansahror  near  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  and  between  the 
81  and  S‘2  degrees  of  longitude.  It  is  too  formidable  a  task,  to 
attempt  the  description  of  the  strange  distortions  of  geographkal 
surface  necessary  to  the  adjustment  of  these  incredible  etrow, 
to  the  ascertained  position  of  known  places;  but  we  shall  atatf, 
for  the  information  of  our  readers,  the  genoral  facts  as  now  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  observations  of  Captain  Raper  (11th  vol.  Rf- 
searches)  and  of  Mr.  Moorcroft.  The  imaginary  course  of  the 
Ganges  seems  to  have  been  made  up,  partly  of  its  own  curreni, 
and  partly  of  the  streams  of  the  Indus  and  the  Setleje;  ita’rwl 
sources,  as  appears  now  to  be  satisfactorily  asccrtaine<i,  liei* 
the  southern  face  of  the  Himalayah,  and  nearly  on  the  Slstpi- 
rallel,  a  little  above  which  lies  Gangowtri,  not  on  the  SiW,  ' 
as  represented!  by  Arrowsmilh.  It  seems  also  to  be  suthcientlj 
establishetl,  that  the  supposed  southern  branch  of  the  Gan^ 
above  Gangowtri,  is  in  reality  the  Setleje,  originatingiin  theUke 
Rawati-llrad,  lying  nearly  on  tlie  SI'*  of  hit.  and  the  SI'*  long 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  celebrated  Mapang  or  Manasarotir* 
lake,  and  between  the  northern  face  of  the  Himalayah,  and tke 
southern  aspect  of  Mount  Cailas,  the  accredited  residence  o( 
the  Hindoo  god  ^laliadeva,  who  is  said  to  prefer  so  cold  wd 
bleak  u  residence,  in  consequence  of  a  feverish  habit,  the  elfectof 
a  liose  ot  poison.  And  it  should  also  ap|>ear  that  the  northm 
and  er.treinc  branch  of  the  supposed  Ganges,  is  really  the  nun 
or  north  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus.  When  all  these  poind 
arc  clearetl  n[),  should  they  be  established  by  a  somewhat  tiww 
direct  evhlence,  it  \  ill  be  found  that  the  mighty  streams  wbick 
we  have  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  the  Sarayu  (Sarju) 
the  Brahmaputra,  have  their  origin  within  a  very  small  distmft 
of  each  other.  We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  pointing 
out  these  importaut  discoveries,  because  they  give  an  eDtirdy 
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RfW  fttce  to  this  part  of  the  map  of  India,  and  because  a  lar^e 
proportion  of  the  (^cH){^raphical  delineations  now  before  the  public, 
retain  the  orit'inal  errors  ;  one  now  lies  on  our  table*  published 
siui'e  the  date  of  the  ilth  Volume  of  the  Society’s  Researches, 
in  which  iminy  of  these  particulars  were  stated,  and  yet  it 
contains  a  mere  re|>ctition  of  the  errors  of  Arrowsinith  in  1801. 

A  map  of  India,  on  a  inanasreabic  scale,  with  these  additions 
ami  corrections,  and  with  the  ascertained  positions  of  Major 
Lamhton,  would,  we  are  |>ersuaded,  be  generally  acceptable ; 
and  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  regret,  that 
the  mere  dia^ains  of  the  Major,  and  the  meagre  delineations  of 
the  iin[)ortant  routes  of  Lieut.  Webh  and  others,  have  not  p^iven 
place  to  detailed  and  well  executed  maps,  io  the  volumes  of  the 
Asiatic  Society. 

In  the  year  1807,  Lieut.  Colonel  Colebrooke,  Surveyor 
General,  had  been  deputed  by  the  Bengal  g^overnment,  on  a 
journey  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  ascertain 
otlier  |^eo(^raphical  deaideratay  in  connexion  with  this  principal 
object.  In  consequence  of  ill-health,  terminating  in  death,  the 
task  devolved  on  Lieut.  Webb,  who,  accompanied  by  Capt. 
Riper,  and  Capt.  Hearsay,  set  of!'  from  llaridwar  on  their  road 
tolian^outri,  which  they  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  reaching ; 
but  finding  that  the  ditficulties  were  accumulating,  and  the 
season  advancing,  despatched  an  iiitellij^ent  native,  provided 
with  a  compass,  forward,  while  they  turned  back  on  their  road 
to  Srinagar.  This  first  part  of  their  journey  hud  been  hitherto 
on  the  llas^irathi  river,  one  of  the  streams  which,  uniting  above 
llaridwar,  form  in  their  confluence  the  proper  Gan^^.  They 
were  now  preparing  to  trace  the  Alacananda  branch,  which  they 
ascended  until  they  lost  all  traces  of  the  stream  in  impassable 
snow.  We  have  §^one  back  to  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Researches  for  these  particulars,  and  we  now  turn  to  the  volume 
and  the  article  which  form  our  immediate  subject.  We  should, 
however,  premise,  that  the  supplement  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  contains  the  account  ^ven  by  the  native  Moon- 
<Aee  despatched  by  Lieut..  Webb,  of  his  journey  to  and  beyond 
Oani^owtri.  He  appears  to  have  traced  the  lesseninii^  stream  of 
the  Ganges,  until  it  was  unsafe  to  pursue  the  journey  over  the 
•now  which  occasionally  covered  the  river.  When  he  halted 
with  his  small  party,  all  around  wore  the  dress  of  eternal  winter ; 
the  valley  was  surrounded  by  mountains,  from  which  rolleii  tha 
frequent  avalanche  ;  in  front,  was  ^  a  steep  mountain  like  a  wall 
‘  of  rock,  from  an  an^le  of  which  the  Ganges  appeared  to 
‘  come  ;*  ‘  further  progp*ess  8eeme<l  full  of  peril  and  terror,’  and 
they  determined  to  return.  W  hen  Lieut.  Webb  and  his  party 
yscendetl  the  Alacananda.  they  left  on  their  rii^ht  the  Dauli,  in 
f*ci  a  more  considerable  stream  than  that  which  they  preferred 
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to  traro.  In  li's  wnv  to  tho  of  the  llimalayah,  Mr, 

!M  oorcrofl's  mail  lay  u[»  the  course  of  the  Daiili,  and  he  be^iai 
Ills  narrati>e  iVoiii  tin*  point  ol  its  junction  with  the  Nishou. 
Cian^u,  hclow  which  it  takes  the*  name  of  the  Alacananda.  U 
company  with  (^ipt.  Hearsay,  Mr.  M.  sc't  out  Iroiu  tlosiii  Math 
on  the '^itith  of  May.  'i'lie  early  part  of  their  road  was  diAicuk, 
and  evt*n  dani^erous  ;  hut  the  misery  of  the  inhahitaiits  was  yet 
more  appalling  than  tlie  hazards  ot  the  road,  for,  at  one  place, 

*  a  stout  youn^  man*  olVereil  himself  as  a  slave  for  Tde,  in  return 
for  more  food,  and  at  another,  Mr.  M.  saw  the  money  with 
which  he  had  recpiited  the  services  of  a  poor  woman,  wrested 
from  her  by  the  Zemindar  of  the  village  in  which  she  lived. 
Part  of  the  route  was  perilous  in  the  extreme  ;  at  one  )mint  tlwy 
were  compelled  to  pass  alone;  a  led^e  on  the  face  of  a  )>rccipic«, 
clin:;imx  ^'^^tli  their  hands  to  projeetinv;  points  of  the  inountaii. 

*  Mr.  Hearsay  and  a  large  |>ortion  of  the  carriers  went  over  the 
rock  without  accident ;  but  at  one  point  the  courage  of  my  Khamamn 
failed;  for  on  missing  footing  with  oi\e  leg,  lie  shrieked  violently,  and 
sunk  dow  n  almost  senseless  upon  a  [>oint  of  stone,  with  one  leg  han^* 
ing  down  over  the  abyss,  calling  out  that  he  was  lost.  Mr.  Heanty 
was  at  hand,  and  assisted  him  most  opportunely,  along  with  the 
I^indit.  One  woman  carried  four  burdens  at  difterent  times  for  her 
less  courageous  companions ;  and  n  bearer  was  also  of  some  use,  but 
at  length  became  so  alarmed  as  only  to  be  capable  of  proceeding,  by 
being  steadied  by  an  end  of  his  turban  being  tied  round  his  wiist, 
and  Uie  otlior  end  secured  by  the  young  Pandit  as  he  proceeded  in 
fronL* 

On  another  occasion  the  o1<l  Pandit  hesitated  and  retired,  bat 
at  length  collected  courage  enougli  to  proceed,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  danger  which  chill  the  blood  to  read  of.  The  ‘  cause 
‘  of  his  fears’  is  tlescribetl  as  ‘  formed  by  an  angular  piece  of 
‘  n»rk  having  ^lipp^d  out  of  the  ledge  or  cornice  on  W'hich  they 
‘  were  walking;  and  a  piece  of  stouc  wliicli  just,  and  only  just 
‘  rt'steil  with  both  ends  on  the  op^>osite  edges  of  the  gap, 

‘  Hhew«*d  u  precipice  of  a  depth  suiln  ient  to  alarm  the  anxiety 
‘  of  a  person  who  had  not  been  n.ucli  aeciistoined  to  the  moua- 
‘  tainous  patirs  of  this  country.*  In  another  part  of  this  day’s 
journey,  Mr.  Moorcroft  himself  was  in  great  liazard. 

*  i  luiieh  suspect  that  I  had  lost  my  road.  In  creeping  along  1 
certainly  made  a  w  rung  choice,  as  I  found  myself  at  once  upon  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  on  ihe  very  angle  of  a  rock  which  ovcrtiung  it, 
and  a  slit  in  the  stone  shewed  me  my  danger  at  the  very  moment  I 
was  about  to  place  my  hand  u*'on  a  fragment  wliich  the  weiglit  would 
probably  have  dislodged,  snd  carried  me  along  with  it;  at  this 
luu.nent  the  recol lection  of  the  danger  produces  an  involuntary 

shi\er . 'flie  urclinary  road  is  not  pniticularly  didieult  or  dan- 

gtTOu.s;  an  I  all  the  risk  of  lit'e  wliiclt  I  have  mentioned,  i.iconvenienc# 
to  the  iuhubiumU  of  the  country,  uud  impediment  to  commerce,  art 
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crcitfil  for  want  of  Sangas  (temporary  bridges)  which  might  be  made 
for  1(0  rupees ;  hut  the  present  government  does  nothing  to 
aiueJioratc  the  sUite  of  the  country,  or  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
its  subjects  in  these  districts.’ 

t)n  the  ith  ot  June,  Mr.  !Vl.  reurhed  the  vill  igo  of  Niti,  which 
its  name  to  (he  pass  by  which  lie  intemled  to  cross 
the  liimnluyali.  At  this  {dace,  lie  found  tliat  alarming  reports 
luid  been  circiil.iteil,  nnd  that  strong  suspicions  had  been 
s«okened  respeciing  tlie  roid  objects  of  the  party  ;  their  alleged 
diaracier  ami  wishes  were  discredited,  and  it  was  alhrmed  that 
the  iraisc  of  inerclianls  was  only  assumed  as  the  lua^k  of  evil 
designs  ‘  against  the  general  \vi  Ifareof  the  country.’  At  length, 

Ky  dint  of  hribery  and  piTscverancc,  they  sueceeded  in  getting 
toraardf  and  passing  througn  (he  Niii  ithati,  reached  l>.t.>a  in 
the  province  of  Uiiiies,  on  (he  liigh  land  beyond  the  lliimitayali 
H<  le  (hey  were,  of  course,  detained,  and  seem  to  have  been  e\- 
sinineil  radier  cloudy,  though  the  investigation  terminated  m  the 
conviction  of  itie  governors  that  they  were  neither  Kuropeans 
nor  enemies,  hut  Hindoo  meieli  iiits  and  pilgrims,  ^  goo  t  men 
*  and  true.’  During  tlieir  slay  at.  this  plaee,  they  visited  a 
neiglibouiing  temple,  ami  altcT  a  miiiiher  of  whim^jical  cu.*re- 
nionies,  were  in  rodueed  to  tlie  l/.ima,  or,  as  Mr.  M.  ehuses 
to  can  liim,  ‘  (he  Bishop  of  (he  dioeesc,’ — an  topellation  to  which 
•fp,  certaitilv,  have  no  kind  of  objection  'I’li  *0  application  for 
prrniisr»imi  logo  forward,  conld  not  he  granted  witnout  authority 
truin  die  military  governor  of  the  pmvince,  resident  at  (joertope, 
froiu  whom,  after  some  days,  an  order  came  tliat  the  travellers 
should,  ill  the  first  instance,  he  fi»rwarded  to  head  tpiarters  for 
hin  oan  personal  inspection.  They  reached  (ihertupe,  on  the 
17lh  of  July,  and  were  immediately  led  before  (he  governor, 
who  was  soon  perieeily  satisfied,  on  the  laith  of  a  handsome 
promt,  tliat  they  were  genuine  Hindoos;  this  pii»ce  of  sim¬ 
plicity  or  avarice,  probably  cost  him  the  forfeiture  of  his 
life.  After  various  negotiations  relative  to  trade,  and  their 
supposed  religious  anxiety  to  reach  the  lake  Manasarovara, 
they  ohtaii:ed  permission  to  visit  the  latter;  hut  no  persuasion 
couKl  induce  the  governor  to  relax  from  his  determiiiatiofi 
that  they  should  return  by  the  road  through  Niti,  thus  Irus- 
Iraling  (lieii  intiMdion  of  o^^ening  a  diiTereiit  route.  We 
wu^i,  however,  suppose,  that  Mr.  M.  bribed  the  Tatar  high,  to 
t'btaiii  from  him  the  iuipuiitic  permission  to  convey  away  the 
I'luiw I- wool- bearing  animal  from  Undes  (o  Hiudostan.  tin  his 
journey  to  the  Luke,  Mr.  Moorcroft  made  some  purchases  of 
Be  expresses  his  conviction  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
opening  *  a  (lailie  wtiicli  is  likely  to  be  extremely  beneficial  to 
(he  Bonourahlc  Comp  iiiy.*  On  one  occasion,  he  met  with  an 
olBcer  ot  government,  who  wore  the  symbols  of  frec-masutiry, 
iuforiucd  Mr.  M.  that  they  were  Uie  badges  of  a  frateruiiy 
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to  which  he  belonged.  On  the  Oth  of  August,  they  halted  on  tW 
bank  of  the  lake  Mapan^  or  Manasarovara.  ill  health,  and  (be 
Decet»sity  of  a  b(>eecly  return,  prevented  Mr.  M.  from  coropletli^ 
the  circuit  of  the  lake,  but  he  ascertaineil,  to  his  own  satistaetio^ 
that  it  did  not  i^ive  orii^in  either  to  the  Gant^es,  or  to  any  of  tbt 
lari^e  rivers  which  are  re|>orted  to  flow  from  it :  in  Uie  rainy  wt- 
son,  it  proh  kbly  lost^s  its  superfluous  water  by  comrounicatioi 
with  (he  Hawaii  lake,  said  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  though  left  umk^ 
cided  by  IVlr.  Moorcroft,  to  be  the  main  source  of  the  Satidn 
or  Setleje  river.  A  great  part  of  the  ground  over  wliicb  tbe 
adventurers  passed  in  their  return,  affordeil  strong  evidence  of 
tlie  presence  of  minerals  ;  and  they  found,  in  various  directioni, 
hot  springs,  saline,  calcareous,  and  sulphuric.  On  their  retun, 
it  seems  to  have  been  ascertained,  that  they  were  Firingbis,  or 
Europeans,  but  it  tlid  not  produce  any  difference  in  their  treat* 
ment,  excepting  the  manifestation  of  an  increased  anxiety  to^ 
them  out  of  the  country.  A  private  offer  was  made,  of  armio^ 
two  ihotiHind  ii.eii,  if  a  rallying  point  were  atforded,  in  thecauw 
of  the  Raja.  The  passage  of  the  Ghati  on  their  return,  wu 
ditlicult  and  disastrous,  though*  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Moor¬ 
croft  was  highly  fortunate  in  escaping  with  n  loss  comparatively 
trifling.  When  they  had  reached  the  lower  country,  they  found 
that  their  real  characters  had  been  ascertained,  and  lliat  t 
thousand  ridiculous  reports  had  been  circulateil  respecting  them: 
the  fjorchali  government  had  taken  the  alarm,  they  were  wutebed, 
sohiu  I  S  were  collected  on  their  road,  and  at  last,  they  most  ub- 
nccountahly  suffered  thcms<dves  to  be  taken  by  surprise  lod 
secured.  Finally,  uftor  much  trouble,  and  many  vexatious  em¬ 
barrassments,  an  order  was  received  from  Napal,  tliai  they 
should  be  *  seen  safe  out  of  the  country  with  all  their  effects,  aod 
'  that  they  should  he  treated  with  civility,' 

There  are  four  remaining  articles,  of  w  hich,  as  they  are  not  of 
general  interest,  we  shall  only  give  the  titles.  11.  On  the  ctm- 
phor  tree  of  Sumatra.  12.  Particulars  of  a  boring  near  Cil* 
cutta,  in  search  of  spring  water.  13.  Statistical  View  of  the 
Population  of  Uurdwan.  14.  Descriptions  of  Indian  Plants. 
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A  orw  edition  in  2  voU.  8vo.  of  Dr.  In  the  prei^i,  and  shortly  will  beps^ 
TIollaiid’t  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Ules,  lished,  the  Life  of  W'illiaro,  Lord  Rwwt, 
Albania,  Thcasaly,  arnl  On‘eC(*,  iu  the  with  some  aoroniit  of  the  Times  ia  wiiA 
press.  he  iivrd.  By  Lord  John  RasselL 

A  i.ew  edition  of  Mortiu.ei**  Com-  In  the  press,  the  second  and  coacta^* 
m<  rt'ial  Dictionary  i>  at  press,  mi»td  iiig  volume  of  Bay ne***s  Ovid’s  Bpial* 
and  corrected  to  the  prvseiiHimc.  Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  ia  prepariaf 

Dr.  Granville  is  preparing  for  tJie  Historical  Account  of  the  Univenityw 
piwss,  in  2  wots.  Atu  Memoirs  of  the  Dublin,  illustrated  by  eiigraviP(:s.  * 

present  State  of  Sriciire  anJ  Si'KHiific  the  saros  style  as  these  of  Oxfonl 

Institutkms  in  Fr.*inee.  Cambridge. 
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Mr.  P.  B.  Shelley  has  ia  the  press, 
Ronlimi  Helen,  a  tale  ;  with  other 

}\«riDs, 

A  iransUtion  of  Abbe  Guilles*  Trea- 
ti«r  on  the  Amu.sement  and  Instruction 
of  the  Blinil,  with  engravings,  is  in  the 
(iretf* 

Mr.  Woi.  Pybus,  of  Hull,  will  soon 
publish,  the  Family  Useful  Companion, 
containing  a  variety  of  domestic  receipU. 

Mr.  Picquot,  author  of  the  Universal 
Geography,  Is  printing  a  Chronological 
Abrnlgment  of  the  History  of  Mt^era 
£on>pr,  compiled  from  the  best  histo- 
risBS. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Hutton^s 
History  of  Birmingham,  corrected  and 
inproTfd  by  his  daughter,  is  in  the  press. 

Just  published,  the  Delphin  Classics, 
aiih  the  Variorum  Notes,  entitled  the 
Regent’s  Edition.  No.  I.  January, 
18i9.  P.  Virgilii  Maronis Opera  Omnia 
Cl  edd.  Chr.  G.  Heyne,  cum  Variis  lec- 
tiooibus.  Interpret  a  tione,  Notts  Vario¬ 
rum,  et  Indicc  locupletissimo,  accurate 
rKcanita.  Curante  et  Imprimente  A. 
J,  Vslpy.— The  price  is  now  raised  to 
new  tubsoribers,  19s.  each  part.  On 
tbe  1st  of  April  it  will  be  raised  to  20s. 
sod  on  the  1st  of  June  to  21s. ;  large 
paper  double.  Eight  months  will  be 
allowed  from  the  6th  of  February  to 
persons  now  abroad,  and  fifteen  months 
for  India.  Subscribers  always  remain 
at  tbe  price  they  originally  enter.  Any 
orirnal  subscribers  may  change  their 
sinill  for  large  paper,  on  or  before  the 
l«tof  April,  at  the  first  pricc.—Twelve 
numbers  will  be  publish^  in  the  year, 
rach  number  containing  6*72  pagf  s. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Peck‘‘ton  of  the  Chartered 
Gat  Light  and  Coke  Company*s  Estab- 
l«*hmenl,  Peter-strect,  Westminster, 
in  the  press,  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
Ga«  Light ;  exhibiting,  amongst  other 
»aHrr,  an  hitturical  sketch  of  the  rise 
•od  progress  of  th^  science,  the  theories 
lirhl,  combustion,  and  formation  of 
describing  the  qualities  of  dif- 
fwat  sp<<eies  of  that  article,  and  the 
■^approved apparatus  and  machinery 
“ttccessfully  employed  for  gencrat- 
>sf,  Collecting,  and  distributing  coal 
^fi'r  the  purpose  of  lighting  streets 
^"^scs,  &.C.  itc.  llluktratcd  with 
•ppnioriate  pKiti  s. 

In  the  pre»«,  the  Baptists  Self-coo- 
by  the  Rev.  William  Anderson, 
0.n«tabt,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
’w  of  ('almet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Hiblo.  By  the  Editor  of  CalmeC 

'oL.Xi.  N.S. 


Shortly  will  be  publishesi, — Remarks 
on  the  Fiire^knowledge  of  God,  suggetl* 
cd  by  passages  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 
By  Gill  Tiraios. 

Preparing  for  publication,— Ad  epi¬ 
tome  of  Scripture  History,  or  a  brief 
Narrative  of  the  priiicifral  facts  and 
events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  observations.  To  which  are  added 
Historical  Questions  designed  as  es- 
creiset  for  young  persons.  By  Joseph 
Ward.  In  one  vol.  12mo. 

A  System  of  Divinity,  in  a  series  of 
Sermons.  By  the  late  'Dmothy  Dwight, 
D.D.  LL.D.,  president  of  Yale  College, 
in  Connecticut,  with  a  life  and  portrait 
of  the  Author.  Five  vols.  8vo. 

Four  numbers  have  appeared  of  a 
new,  cheap,  periodical  work,  entitled 
the  British  Magazine,  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Society  for  the  I m* 
provement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offimdert— the 
Society  for  diffusing  Information  on  tbe 
subject  of  Capital  Punishment— and 
tbe  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Per* 
manent  and  Uutvertal  Peace. 

Mr.  T.  Yeates,  late  of  All  Soul's  Col* 
lege,  Oxford,  and  Autho  r  of  the  Colla¬ 
tion  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch,*’  the  Indian  Church  His¬ 
tory,”  8tc.  icc.  is  DOW  printiDg  a  Syriac 
and  English  Grammar,  designed  for  the 
use  of  British  Students.  The  work  was 
originally  composed  at  the  request  and 
under  the  inspection  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Buchanan. 

Sir  Arthur  Clark  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  an  Essay  on  Warm,  Cold, 
ami  Vapour  Bathing;  with  observations 
on  Sea  Bathing,  &c. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Liverpool,  has  in  the 
press,  a  View  of  the  Intellectual  Powers 
of  Man,  with  observations  on  their  culti¬ 
vation. 

Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish,  Specimens  of  Irish  Eloquence,  with 
biographical  norices,  and  a  preface. 

Collections  for  a  Topographical, 
Historical,  and  Descriptive  Aixxnint  oC 
Boston  and  the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  Pisbey 
Thompson  ;  will  be  published  in  royal 
octavo  and  royal  quarto,  in  tbe  courae 
of  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  second  number  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
NewTranslation  of  the  Bible  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Hebrew,  including  the  books  of  Exo¬ 
dus,  Leviticus,  and  part  of  Numbers,  will 
be  published  in  tbe  course  of  ibis  mootb 
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Prrpinnc  for  the  pr««.  in  one  ?oK 
8ro.  The  Sece»»»ty  and  D»ity  of  Sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  Church  of  Kome,  con- 
Mdrn'ii,  in  a  ikerie*  of  I^ttern;  in  which 
the  principle*  and  Roa»un,ng  of  ihe 
Re%'.  Mr.  Wi*’»  **  Rert«  clH»ii**’  are  par- 
ticul.iriy  examined,  fly  the  Rer.  >1.  C. 
0*Doniioghuc,  A.M. 

J,  S.  Cotinan  of  Yarmouth,  who  liaii 
engraved  and  piahli'iiei!,  Sp<  nni<‘nt  of 
Che  Architet'tnral  AnTiriuitie**  of  Norftilk, 
the  Sepulchral  Bratjies  of  Norfolk,  and 
other  works,  has  m;ifte  great  progress  ifi 
a  series  of  finish«d  Etchings  of  the 
Krcfesiastical  and  Caste  Mated  Antiquities 
of  Normandy,  from  drawings  made  by 
himself  in  the  SumunTs  of  1817  and 
1818:  the  a(>rk  will  b«  published  in  four 
parts  in  folio,  «*ach  containing  W  on- 
fn^avings  with  dracriptions :  th*'  first  jiart 
will  shortly  appear* 

The  Rev.  William  Pulling,  M.A. 
P.L.S.  late  of  Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  has  in  the  press,  .i  vohnne  of 
Sermons,  with  appropriate  Praytrs. 
translated  from  the  Danish  of  Dr.Niculay 
Edinger  Ralie,  Court  Chaplain  and 
Regiu*  Pmfessor  of  Divinity  at  Copen- 
hagni ;  whose  rcpiiLatioii  was  so  great 
in  Oeninark,  that  he  was  most  liberally 

Art-  XIU.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

CLASSICAL  LlTXlATUai. 

'HPflAlANOT  ’EniMEl'lIMOl.  Herodi- 
ani  Partitiooes.  E  codd.  Part»ini*  edidit 
Jo.  Fr.  Houaooade.  Svo.  12*.  boarda. 

inUCATIOV. 

Gradasad  Parnassum  :  a  new  edition, 
with  the  verses  and  phrases  omitted; 
the  tranalation  of  the  words  given,  also 
their  fonnation.  Many  nrw  words  are 
added ;  with  various  other  improvements. 
7s.  6d.  hound. 

The  present  edition  it  printed  on 
the  suggeation  of  several  schoolmasters, 
who  have  long  objected  to  the  old 
Gradus,  as  being  greotly  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  the  rising  genius. 

Questions  on  the  Chronology  of  Eng¬ 
lish  liutory,  adapted  to  Dr.  Valpy’t  Poe¬ 
tical  Cbronoio^'y,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evans, 
la. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin,  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  Bntropius  and  Phwdrus, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Bvsne,  2s. 

Tbe  Well-Educatetl  Ifoll;  cmlculsted 
to  amuse  and  instruct  young  Children  ; 
eabclluhed  with  ten  engravings.  2s. 


patronised  by  his  sovereign,  Cbridtii 
VII.  the  queen,  and  all  the  royal  hw/Aj 
a*  well  .It  by  all  the  digtiihcfl  rharac|g| 
ia  that  kingtl(>m.  The  tramlatioa  ii 
de<licated,  by  Permission,  to  the  Hot 
and  Right  R'v.  tin*  Loid  Bdio;)  g 
Kveter  ;  .md  it  hH*  been  ho^(^J^tl  vitk 
the  decided  approbation  ol  many  of  ||| 
clergy,  ice.  Jte.  of  the  liii;h-st  rask. 
The  »hK'triiie  of  the  .Serinonv  jHn^ 
T.iitheraii,  cording  to  the  cttihlidd 
religirm  in  JV’iiinark,  and  the 
.illowcd  to  lie  extremely  rhetonral, 
thry  will  be  published  in  April,  ia  ow 
vol.  Svo. 

The  H«  V,  John  I/ingard,  who  aeqain^ 
much  wf  ll-carnetl  praise  bv  a  rreatsi 
on  “  The  Antiquities  of  the  Angfo-StKi 
Cherch,’*  has  just  completed  “  A  Hldoq 
of  Kiijrlaitd,  from  the  first  Invjsioa  fcy 
tlie  Romans,  lo  the  Accession  of  Heary 
VlII.”  Thin  work  is  in  the  presi,  lod 
will  he  ready  l  >r  luihiication  is  th 
.vjiriiig.  It  will  torn  three  large vclaSMi 
in  4to.  and  will  throw  n>urh  nni  li||| 
up<.Mi  many  imiMirtaiit  tija*(actioat  ii 
mir  national  II  'tory. 

Mr.  Lingard's  CVmtiniiation  of  tkii 
History,  to  the  Revolution  in  1088,8 
in  a  st.ite  of  great  forwarduess. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHEa 

The  School- Pettows ;  by  the  sotbard 
**  The  Twin  S  sters.**  Second  edttiM.4L 

Family  .Supp<>n(,  or  Evening  Til# ftf 
Young  People.  By  .Madame  Mikj, 
Second  edition,  with  sixteen  engraviifi 
2  vols.  7s. 

A  Father**  First  T.essont.  By  JadHi, 
author  of  The  Travels  of  Rolasd* 
Ate.  Second  edition,  with  five  fUfti** 
ings,  3s.  6d. 

A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Fnsd 
Language,  with  tabular  elucidatioos.  If 
W.  Hodgson.  9s. 

The  National  Spelling-Book,  or  Odh 
to  English  Spelhiig  and  Pronunciiii^ 
divided  and  accented  agreeably  to  B* 
a|>proiv«d  methods  of  Walker,  Joofs,  ^ 
Sheridan.  By  B.  Tabart,  1s.6(L 

Infantine  Stories  :  ronsisting  of 
of  one,  two,  and  three  syllabi^  If 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Eoibellished  witb  • 
graving* :  fifteenth  edition.  9s.  0f* 

The  Bee  and  the  Butterfiy.  By  y 
Sandham,  author  of  “  The  Schod^ 
lows,’*  “  Twin  Sister*,**  Uc.  9a6i_^ 

The  Juvenile  Geography  and 
Gazetteer,  with  views  of  the  pli*^ 
town*.  By  J.  Bissett.  2s.  6d. 
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\jt  Cor^  de  WakeCcId  ^  translated 
Mto  rr»iK*h  by  J.  A.  Voullaire.  New 

^metils  uf  AttroBomy,  familiarly 
nplaitiiiiy  the  general  phenomena  of  the 
brsvrnly  ho<li«s»  •nd  the  tln-ory  of  ihe 
1^^  tu  whirh  IS  anhjain(*d,  a  ('enn* 
plrtr  %et  nt  Qiirttions  for  examiaalion. 

ihe  nee  of  private  SlndenU  as  well 
••  Ilf  puMie  Seminaries  By  Joseph 
Ouy,  formerly  Pn  feasor  of  0<‘Oitraphy 
St  the  Royal  Military  Colhjif,  Cireat 
MiH  tw.  illustrate. 1  hy  18  beautiful 
and  intended  as  a  Companir  n  to 
the  'yrh'jol  flcoKrapliy  of  the  same 
aatbur.  Royal  IHmo.  b*.  lM>utul. 

HisToav, 

Essays  on  the  Institutions,  Oorern- 
■riil,  and  Manners  of  the  States  of 
Aac'«  nt  tJfi-ece.  By  Ht  nry  D.«vid  Hill, 
D.I).  I’roft^-or  of  Qreeic  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  ht.  Aiulrews.  With  a  ^eopious 
lodev.  r2mu.  7s. 

The  Parliamentary  fllstory  of  Rng- 
laod,  fuan  tl»e  earU-st  pernid  to  the  year 
1103— Vuhiine  XXXIV  compris'iig  the 
period  fruin  I7H8  to  ibOO.  royal  .8vo» 
It.  1  Is.  6*1.  br>ii«ls. 

MI'CELLANEOUS. 

The  CEdipoi  Bnmaiiua,  or  an  attempt 
to  prove,  fr.iiii  the  principles  t*f  re;ison- 
t8| aihtptefl  by  the  Right  H>>n.  S>r  Wm. 
DruomiiyiKl,  in  his  (EUJipua  Judaicue, 
that  th«  I'weiTu  Cassart  are  the  Twelve 
Sifos  o!  the  Z’Kiiac.  Addressed  to  the 
htihcr  and  literary  ebssea  of  Society. 
By  the  Rev,  George  Timnsctnl,  A.M,  of 
Trin  ty  College,  Cainhrklge. 

OtHffvat'oos  on  Acker mann’s  P.-stent 
MuTeabie  Axles  to  Ftnir-wheeled  Car- 
tisfes;  containing  an  engraved  c  levatioa 
of  the  carriage,  with  plans  ainl  sections, 
conveying  arcurate  idea>of  this  superior 
Mapruvement .  8vo.  2s. 

A  bern-s  of  Familiar  Lettera  on  Ang- 
lio|i  Shooting,  Mtd  Coursing.  By  Ro- 
^  {.ascetles,  R*<j.  In  three  part'-, 
^•bHIiahed  with  three  heaiitifiil  engrav- 
•■gx-  Royal  8vo.  10s,  6<1,  Utards. 

^ipecim«is,  in  Rereniric  Circoiar 
Tonnqg,  with  practical  instructions  for 
prodociog  corresponding  pieces  in  that 
Ry  J.  H.  lbbets<)n.  Illustrated  by 
®PP«r* plate  engrav  ngx,  and  cuta  ea- 
f|**^**W  the  dilierent  hymres  to  be  ax- 
Bvo.  II.  la.  boards, 
^“'^pbieal,  I.iterary,  Moral, 
,  By  the  R**.v,  John  Kvana. 

•I*  nQ, 

^^***^^  Conversations,  by  Madame 
‘Aiii««,y  j  QB  beauty,  passion,  courage, 


jiutice,  clemency,  moderation,  perseve¬ 
rance,  riches,  love  of  country,  Ico.  lie. 

it. 

Trantactioos  of  the  LRarary  Sociaty 
of  Bombay  t  coniaiaiug  papers  and 
essays  by  Sir  Jsmes  Maokiiiiosh,  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Sir  fJeorga  Staunton,  H, 
Salt,  Ffttp  Baron  Wrede,  l.ieut.  Colonel 
Nkh  >IU,  Liawt.  K.  Frissall,  Lieut.  F. 
Irvine,  Lieut.  J.  W.  Graham,  Capl.  K. 
Frederick,  Capt.  W.  Miles,  J.  Ruts,  Ks^. 
Capt.  J.  Brigg>,  Lieut.  J.  Mackrourck^ 
W.  F^rskine,  Fjui.  J.  Coplaad,  Lsq.  CapL 
J.  ('arnac ;  with  an  Appendix,  and  a 
List  of  the  Meuibert.  itu.  2L  19s.  id. 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  Janiea  Hardy  Vaua ; 
written  by  Himself.  9  vols.  ISino.  10s. 

Select  Letters  of  UangamUi,  Fopt 
Clement  XIV.  Transletad  friHOi  Um 
French,  by  C.  J.  Meteaifa,lbq.  Wmo.  At. 

rnrrar. 

Human  Life;  a  Poem.  By  5lamuel 
Rogers,  F.sq.  author  of  the  Plsasoret  of 
Memory.  Smallito,  12  s. 

S|M  cirrtrns  of  the  British  Poeta,  with 
Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and 
an  Essay  on  English  Poetry.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Campbell,  Faiq.  Aoihor  of  the 
Pleasvtres  of  Hope,  7  fols.  crown  8fo, 
.71.  13s.  fid. 

*  The  House  of  Atreus,  and  (he  House 
of  I.ains ;  trsgedics  founcted  on  (he 
Greek  f>rama  ;  with  a  preface,  on  the 
Peculiarities  of  its  Structure  and  Moral 
Principles ;  and  other  Poems,  By 
John  Smith,  formerly  of  Xing’s  Collega, 
Cambridge.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

'Ihe  Countess  of  Carrick,  a  Ijove 
Tale;  and  Clandestine  Marriage,  a 
Porm.  Deificatrd  to  the  Rf.  Hon.  Lady 
Frances  Vane  Tempest.  By  Carolan. 
foolscap  8vo.  8s.  hoards. 

A  Sevrivrh  Volume  of  the  Collected 
Works  of  the  Rf,  Hon.  Lord  Byron, 
containing  the  Third  and  Fourth  Cantoa 
of  Childe  Harold.  Foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

A  Churchman’s  Second  Epistle.  By 
the  Author  of  Reitgio  Cleric!.  H  iitt 
notes  and  illustrations.  8vo.  As*  8d. 

The  Banquet :  a  Poem  in  threa 
C.intos,  with  Notes.  8ro.  dd.— !• 

the  Press,  by  the  same  Anther,  'fb# 
Dessert. 

roirricM.. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Haw.  Rohan  Peet, 
M.  P.  for  the  University  of  Okford,  on 
the  pernicious  FJTects  of  a  Variable 
Standard  of  Value,  ♦  specially  as  it  re¬ 
gards  the  lower  Orders  and  the  Poor 
Laws.  By  One  of  his  Coostitaants. 


500  LUi  of  fVorks  recently  PublUked, 


The  Principles  and  Practices  of  Pre¬ 
tended  Reformers  in  Church  and  Slate. 
By  Arthur  Kenney,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Achonry,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  8ro.  lOs.  6d. — ^This 
Work  comprises  Views  and  Principles 
and  Practices  of  pretended  Reformers: 

1.  which  caused  the  Rebellion  against 
Charles  the  First;  during  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  and  the  Subsequent  Usurpation :  3. 
at  the  present  time. 

F.migration.-— An  attempt  to  give  a 
correct  account  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  offer  tK)me  information 
which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have 
a  wish  to  emigrate  to  that  Republic ; 
and  particularly  to  those  of  the  poorer 
class.  8 VO.  2s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Defence  of  the  Poor  laiws,  with  a 
Plan  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  universal 
parochial  Benefit  Societies.  By  Sam. 
Roberts,  Author  of  “  the  State  Lottery, 
a  Dream.”  8vo.  2s. 

A  Speech  on  the  Propriety  of  revising 
the  Criminal  Laws;  delivered  December 
10th,  1818,  before  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London.  By  Samuel  Favcll. 
3s. 

The  Analysis  of  Human  Nature  ;  or 
an  Investigation  of  the  means  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Poor,  and  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind  in  general ; 
comprising,  also,  the  progress  and  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Society.  By  S.  Phelps,  Author  of 
**  A  Treatise  on  the  importance  of  Ex¬ 
tending  the  British  Fisheries.'*  2  vols. 
Svo. 

THEOLOCT. 

Novi  Te5tamenti  Grmci  Jesu  Christi 
Tamcion :  aliis  Concurdantia,  ita  con- 
cinnatum,  ut  et  loea  reperiendi,  et  vo- 
cum  veras  significationes,  et  signincati- 
onum  diversitates  per  collationem  in- 
vesttgandi,  ducis  instar  .  esse  possit. 
Opera  Erasrol  Schmidii,  Gra*c.  Lat.  et 
Mathem.  Prof.  Accedit  nova  prsefatio 
Finest!  Salomonis  C3rpriani.  Published 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  price  jC\,  lOs.  boards, 
(handsomely  printed  at  the  Ulasgew 
University  Press.) 

Remarks  on  Scepticism,  especially  as 
it  is  connected  with  the  Subject  of  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Ijfe.  Being  an  Answer 
to  some  recent  Works,  both  of  French 
and  English  Physiologists.  By  Thomas 
Rcnnell,  M.  A.  Christian  Advocate  in 


the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Vk*  fl 
of  Kensington,  Mtddlesi'x.  Bto.  I 

Familiar  Dissertations  on  The«|Q|ie^  || 
and  Moral  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  V. 
Barrow,  LUD.  F.R.S.  and  Prebeo^n 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  SoutbvHL 
8to.  IOh.  Od. 

The  Christian’s  Treasure  ;  or,  a  Com¬ 
pilation  of  Scripture  Sentences,  on  orsriy 
One  Hui)dr(‘d  dilTereut  Subjects ;  briif  * 
a  most  useful  Selection  of  Divine  Kaov-  1 
ledge,  particularly  ailapted  to  Cbsritj 
and  other  Schools.  r2mu.  3s.  boanU,  «  | 

3s.  fid.  bound.  j 

A  Correspondence  between  the  Coart  1 
of  Rome  and  Baron  Von  Wessenbcri,  ] 
Bishop  of  Constance:  in  which  tht  I 
Bishop  disputes  the  Authority  of  the  ] 
Pope  in  Germany  ;  an  Account  of  hit 
F.ndravuurs,  and  with  every  Probtbiiit; 
of  Success,  to  effect  a  general  Reforaa- 
tioii  in  the  German  Catholic  Chorrh, 
8vo.  5s.  fid.  boards. 

Part  V'l.  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Csl* 
met’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  with  tht 
fragments  and  plates.  4to,  6s. 

Sermons  on  Interesting  Sul^ectL 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Balfour,  D.D. 
I.ate  Minister  of  the  Outer  High  Charch, 
Glasgow.  Now  first  collect^  iotooit 
volume.  8vo.  6s. 

raAVELS. 

Travels  in  various  Count  ries  of  Earope, 
Asia,  and  America.  By  Edward  Dtnid 
Clarke,  LL.O.  Part  the  Third;  Scat* 
dinavia.  Section  the  first.  4io.  41  k 
Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  sf* 
dressed  to  Henry  Hallain,  Ksq.  relalii| 
principally  to  the  Administration,  Ck* 
mate,  Manners,  Language,  and  Litw 
rature  of  that  Country.  By  Willise 
Stewart  Rose.  3  vols.  8vo.  18s.  * 
Enchiridion  Roinx ;  or,  ManusI  of 
detache<l  Remarks  on  the  BuiMisfi, 
Pictures,  Statues,  Inscriptions,  Ac.  cf 
Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.  By  ^ 
Weston,  F.R.S.  S.  A.  8vo.  5s.6d.  bdfc 
Occurrences  during  Six  Montlis  Rf* 
sidence  in  the  Provuice  of  Calabris  CV 
teriore,  in  the  Kingrlom  of  Naples,  » 
the  Years  1809,  1810;  comainiDf  • 
description  of  the  country,  irmarkiot  | 
tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  inha* 
bitants,  and  observations  on  the  coodad 
of  the  French  toward  them,  with  la* 
stances  of  their  oppression,  Ac* 

Lieut.  P.  J.  Elndiirst,  R.  N.  8ro.  k 
boards. 


